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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The edition of Lord Chesterfield’s writings, of 
which this is a reprint, consisted originally of four 
volumes, published in 1845. These were supple¬ 
mented in 1853 by a fifth volume, containing 
Speeches, Essays, and other miscellaneous matter, 
together with a considerable number of passages 
omitted from the letters to his son and to the Bishop 
of Waterford, as previously published, and supplied 
from the original MSS., which had in the interval 
come into the editor’s hands. In the present edition 
these passages have been inserted in the places where 
they belong, this being obviously the course which 
Earl Stanhope would himself have adopted if he had 
had the opportunity. The reason for the omissions is 
in most cases apparent, and, in order that the reader 
may have his attention directed to it, the additional 
matter, except where it consists merely of a sup¬ 
pressed name, has been distinguished from the con¬ 
text by being enclosed between brackets. 
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real fact with himself, but only an encouraging ex¬ 
ample held forth to his son to show him how pedantry 
may be successfully surmounted. Certain it is, that 
the few letters preserved of Chesterfield, during his 
nonage, display wit, acuteness, and knowledge of the 
world. Thus, from Paris, in 1714, he writes satirically: 
“I shall not give you my opinion of the French, 
“because I am very often taken for one of them; 
“and several have paid me the highest compliment 
“they think it in their power to bestow; which is, 
“‘Sir, you are just like ourselves I’ I shall only tell 
“ you that I am insolent; I talk a great deal; I am 
t “ very loud and peremptory; I sing and dance as I 
“walk along; and, above all, I spend an immense 
“sum in hair-powder, feathers, and white gloves I”* 
His correspondent, on this occasion, was M. Jouneau, 
a tedious old gentleman, of whose acquaintance he 
was evidently weary; but it is, I fear, in some degree 
characteristic of Chesterfield, that this, the very last 
letter he ever wrote to that person, contains the fol¬ 
lowing expressions:—“You reproach me, and not 
“ without cause, for not having written to you since 
“ I came to Paris. I confess my fault • I repent of 
“ it, and you will be convinced of the sincerity of my 
“ repentance by the number of letters with which I 
“shall in future overwhelm you. You will cry out 
“ for quarter, but in vain; I shall punish you for not 
“ having known your first happiness I” 

Chesterfield had entered the House of Commons 
even before the legal age ;f but allured by pleasure?, 

* See vol. ill. of this edition. Original in French. 

f An account of his first speech, in August 1715, before he had 
attained his majority, will be found in vol. iv. of this edition. 
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into which he plunged with no common eagerness, he 
shrunk from the arduous labours of a statesman. It 
was not till the death of his father, in 1726, that he 
began in earnest to tread the thorny paths of ambi¬ 
tion. Nature had endowed him with a brilliant and 
ready wit, which was sometimes the delight, some¬ 
times the scourge, but always the wonder of his com¬ 
panions ; and which shone alike in his most laboured 
writings, and his least premeditated sallies. His own 
care had formed manners, still proverbial for their 
excellence, and, in his own time, the model for the 
world of fashion; while attaining the highest degree 
of courtly polish, they had neither relaxed into in¬ 
sipidity, nor stiffened into superciliousness; but were 
animated and enlivened by a never-failing anxiety to 
please. As is acknowledged by himself—“Call it 
“ vanity, if you will—and possibly it was so; but my 
“ great object was to make every man I met like me, 
“ and every woman love me. I often succeeded, but 
“why? By taking great pains.”* But these more 
superficial graces and accomplishments were, it speedily 
appeared, supported by what alone can support them in 
public life; a large and solid fund of reading. “No- 
“ body,” says he to his son, “ ever lent themselves more 
“ than I did, when I was young, to the pleasures and 
“ dissipation of good company; I even did it too much. 
“But then I can assure you, that I always found 
“ time for serious studies; and when I could find it no 
“ other way, I took it out of my sleep; for I resolved 
“ always to rise early in the morning, however late I 
“went to bed at night; and this resolution I have 
“ kept so sacred that, unless when I have been con- 
* To his Son, July 21, 1762. 
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“ fined to my bed by illness, I have not, for more than 
“ forty years, ever been in bed at nine o’clock in the 
“ morning, but commonly up before eight.”,*—“ But,” 
he adds, “ throw away none of your time upon those 
“ trivial futile books published by idle or necessitous 
“authors for the amusement of idle and ignorant 
“ readers: such sort of books swarm and buzz about 
“one every day; flap them away; they have no 
“ sting: oertum pete finem ; have some one object 
“for your leisure moments, and pursue that object 
“invariably till you have attained it.”f—With Ches¬ 
terfield that main object was oratory. “ So long ago 
“ as when I was at Cambridge, whenever I read pieces 
“ of eloquence (and, indeed, they were my chief study,) 
“whether ancient or modem, I used to write down 
“the shining passages, and then translate them as 
“well and as elegantly as ever I could: if Latin 
“ or French, into English; if English, into French. 
“This, which I practised for some years, not only 
“improved and formed my style, but imprinted in 
“ my mind and memory the best thoughts of the best 
“ authors. The trouble was little, but the advantage 
“I have experienced was great.” J Whether from 
such studies, or from natural genius, Chesterfield’s 
speeches became more highly admired and extolled 
than any others of the day. Horace Walpole had 
heard his own father; had heard Pitt; had heard 
Pulteney; had heard Wyndham; had heard Car¬ 
teret ; yet he declares, in 1743, that the finest speech 
he ever listened to was one from Chesterfield.§ 

* Letter, December 18, 1748. 

t Letter, May 81,1752. % Letter, February 1,1754. 

% To Sir H, Mann, December 15,1748. 
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The outset of Chesterfield in public employments 
was his first embassy to Holland, in which he dis¬ 
played great skill, and attained universal reputation. 
Diplomacy was indeed peculiarly suited to his tastes 
and talents: he was equally remarkable for a quick 
insight into the temper of others, and for a constant 
command of his own: with foreign languages and 
history he had long been familiar: and public busi¬ 
ness, though at first strange and unwelcome, soon 
became easy, nay delightful, to him. He writes to 
Lady Suffolk from the Hague:—“As you know, I 
“ used to be accused in England, and I doubt pretty 
“justly, of having a need for such a proportion of 
“ talk in a day: that is now changed into a need for 
“ such a proportion of writing in a day.” * 

Chesterfield’s second embassy to Holland, in 1745, 
confirmed and renewed the praises he had acquired 
by the first. So high did his reputation stand at 
this period, that Sir Watkin Wynn, though neither 
his partisan nor personal friend, once in the House 
of Commons reversed in his favour Clarendon’s char¬ 
acter of Hampden; saying, that “ Lord Chesterfield 
“ had a head to contrive, a tongue to persuade, and a 
“hand to execute, any worthy action.”f At home 
his career, though never, as I think, inspired by a 
high and pervading patriotism, deserves the praise 
of humane, and liberal, and far-sighted policy. Thus 
after the rebellion, while all his colleagues thought 
only of measures of repression—the dungeon or the 
scaffold—disarming acts and abolition acts—we find 


* To the Countess of Suffolk, August 18, 1728. 
t See Pori. Hist., vol. xiii. p. 1054. 
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that Chesterfield “ was for schools and villages to 
“ civilise the Highlands.” * 

But, undoubtedly, the most brilliant and useful part 
of Chesterfield’s career was his Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland. It was he who first, since the Revolution, 
made that office a post of active exertion. Only a 
few years before, the Duke of Shrewsbury had given 
b,b a reason for accepting it, that it was a place where 
a man had business enough to hinder him from falling 
asleep, and not enough to keep him awake I j* Ches¬ 
terfield, on the contrary, left nothing undone, nor for 
others to do. Being once asked how he was able to 
go through so many affairs, he answered, “ Because I 
“ never put off till to-morrow what I can do to-day.” J 
Chesterfield was also the first to introduce at Dublin 
—long as it had reigned in London—the principle 
of impartial justice. It is no doubt much easier to 
rule in Ireland on one exclusive principle or on 
another. It is very easy, as was formerly the case, to 
choose the great Protestant families for “ Managers 
to see only through their eyes, and to hear only 
through their ears: it is very easy, according to the 
modern fashion, to become the tool and champion of 
Roman Catholic agitators; but to hold the balance even 
between both; to protect the Establishment, yet never 
wound religious liberty; to repress the lawlessness, yet 
not chill the affections, of that turbulent but warm¬ 
hearted people; to be the arbiter, not the slave of par¬ 
ties ; this is the true object worthy that a statesman 
should strive for, and fit only for the ablest to attain I 

* Diary of Lord Marohmont, August 81,1747. 

t Marchmont Papers, vol. i. p. 91, 

X Maty’s Life, p. 265. From the Bishop of Waterford. 
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“ I came determined,” writes Chesterfield, many years 
afterwards, “ to proscribe no set of persons whatever; 
“ and determined to be governed by none. Had the 
“ Papists made any attempt to put themselves above 
“the law, I should have taken good care to have 
“ quelled them again. It was said, that my lenity to 
“the Papists had wrought no alteration either in 
“ their religious or their political sentiments. I d;d 
“not expect that it would: but surely that was no 
“ reason for cruelty towards them.” * Yet Chesterfield 
did not harshly censure, even where he strongly dis¬ 
approved ; but often conveyed a keen reproof beneath 
a good-humoured jest. Thus, being informed by some 
exasperated zealots that his coachman was a Homan 
Catholic, and went every Sunday to Mass: “ Hoes he, 
“ indeed I” replied the Lord Lieutenant, “ I will take 
“good care that he shall never drive me there I” 
When he first arrived at Dublin in the summer of 
1745, a dangerous rebellion was bursting forth in the 
sister kingdom, and threatened to extend itself to a 
country where so many millions held the faith of the 
young Pretender. With a weak and wavering, or a 
fierce and headlong Lord Lieutenant,—with a Grafton 
or a Strafford—there might soon have been another 
Papist army at the Boyne. But so able were the 

* Letter of Lord Chesterfield, preserved in the archives of Dublin 
Oastle, and quoted by Lord Mulgrave (now the Marquis of Nor- 
manby) in the debate in the House of Lords, November 27, 1887.— 
The Editor was desirous to insert in the present collection the whole 
of that remarkable letter and of others quoted in the same speech 
and he applied accordingly both to Lord Normanby in England, and 
to Lord Heytesbury in Ireland. Both concurred in his object, and 
both in the most courteous and obliging manner sought to promote it; 
but the desired documents were cot at that period within the reach of 
either. 
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measures of Chesterfield; so clearly did he impress 
upon the public mind that his moderation was not 
weakness, nor his clemency cowardice; but that, to 
quote his own expression, “his hand should be as 
“ heavy as Cromwell’s upon them if they once forced 
“ him to raise it—so well did he.know how to scare 
the timid, while conciliating the generous, that this 
qjarming period passed over with a degree of tran¬ 
quillity such as Ireland has not often displayed even in 
orderly and settled times. This just and wise—wise 
because just—administration has not failed to reward 
him with its meed of fame; his authority has, I find, 
been appealed to even by those who, as I conceive, 
depart most widely from his maxims; and his name, 
I am assured, lives in the honoured remembrance of 
the Irish people, as, perhaps, next to Ormond, the 
best and worthiest in their long Viceregal line. 

The biographer of Chesterfield, after portraying his 
character, in whatever points it can be praised, con¬ 
cludes,—“ These were his excellencies; let those who 
“surpass him speak of his defects.”* I shall not 
follow that example of prudent reserve. The defects 
of^Chesterfield were neither slight nor few; and the 
more his contemporaries excused them,—lost as they 
were in the lustre of his fame,—the less should they 
be passed over by posterity. A want of generosity; 
dissimulation carried beyond justifiable bounds; a 
passion for deep play; and a contempt for abstract 
science, whenever of no practical or immediate use; 
may, I think, not unjustly be ranked amongst his 
errors. But, at the root of all, lay a looseness of re¬ 
ligious principle. For without imputing to him any 
* Maty’s Life, p. 857, 
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participation in the unbelief which hie friend Boling- 
broke professed, it is yet certain that points of faith 
had struck no deep root into his mind, and exercised 
no steady control upon his conduct. The maxims 
laid down in his familiar correspondence, even when 
right themselves, seldom rest on higher motives than 
expediency, reputation, or personal advantage. His 
own glory,—the false flame that flits over these low 
grounds,—however brilliant and dazzling from afar, 
will be found to lack both the genuine glow of patri¬ 
otism, and the kindling warmth of private friendship. 
The country is to be served, not because it is our 
country, but inasmuch as our own welfare and repu¬ 
tation are involved in it: our friends are to be cher¬ 
ished, not as our inclination prompts, or their merits 
deserve, but according as they appear useful and con¬ 
ducive to the objects we pursue. Prodesse quam 
oonspioi was both the motto and the maxim of 
Somers; the very reverse, I fear, might sometimes be 

applied to Chesterfield. 

# # * $ 

$ $ pfe 4 sis 

(In October, 1746, Lord Chesterfield consented, 
much against his own inclination, to exchange the 
Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland for the Seals of Secre¬ 
tary of State.) His project, in entering the Cabinet, 
had been to govern George the Second through Lady 
Yarmouth, as he once had hoped through Lady 
Suffolk.* Over the one lady, as formerly over the 

* “ Lord Ohesterfield, who was as much for peace aB Lord Harr in g- 
“ ton, aimed at superior, if not supreme power, with the King. In 
“ the means he succeeded fully, having gained Lady Yarmouth's good 
“ will, and had all the help she can give, most cordially. In the end 
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other, his insinuating manners gained him an entire 
control; but, in neither case, did the King allow 
political power to the mistress. The assiduities of 
Chesterfield, therefore, served rather to rouse the 
watchful jealousy of Newcastle than to secure his 
own ascendant. In his great public object, the peace, 
he could make no progress. In his more personal 
requests, he found himself no less thwarted by his 
colleagues, who had formed, as he says, a settled reso¬ 
lution, that no person should be promoted through 
his influence. This last question he brought to an 
issue, in the case of his cousin Colonel George Stan¬ 
hope, youngest son of the late Prime Minister, an 
officer of merit, who had distinguished himself both 
at Dettingen, and at Culloden. For him Chesterfield 
solicited a regiment; but though his Majesty gave 
away five in succession, the name of Stanhope was 
always omitted.* Under these circumstances, “ what 
must the world think,” said he, “ but that I continue 
“ in for the sake of 5000J. a-year ?” j* and, in January, 
1748, he formed the resolution to resign. As he 
writes to his confidential friend at the Hague:— 
“ Could I do any good I would sacrifice some more 
“ quiet to it; but, convinced as I am that I can do 
“none, I will indulge my ease, and preserve my 
“character. I have gone through pleasures while 

“he failed entirely; having brought hie Majesty to no more than 
“ civility, familiarity, and, perhaps, liking to his couversation. ,> Mr. 
Fox to Sir 0. 5. Williams, February 17, 1748. Though no friend to 
Chesterfield, Fox goes on to admit, that “ his Lordship's province was 
“ most offensively encroached upon” by Newcastle and Sandwich. 

* Lord Marchmont’s Diary, October 27, 1747; and February 6, 
1748. H. Fox to Sir 0. H. Williams, February 17, 1748. 

t Lord Marchmonfs Diary, December 24,1747. 
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“my constitution and my spirits would allow me. 
“ Business succeeded them; and I have now gone 
“ through every part of it, without liking it at all the 
“better for being acquainted with it. Like many 
“ other things, it is most admired by those who know 

“it the least.I have been behind the scenes 

“both of pleasure and of business; I have seen all 
“the coarse pulleys and dirty ropes which exhibit 
“ and move all the gaudy machines; and I have seen 
“ and smelt the tallow-candles which illuminate the 
“ whole decoration, to the astonishment and admira- 

“ tion of the ignorant multitude.Far from 

“engaging in opposition, as resigning Ministers too 
“ commonly do, I shall, to the utmost of my power, 
“ support the King and his Government; which I can 
“ do with more advantage to them and more honour 
“ to myself when I do not receive 5000/. a-year for 
“doing iL .... My horse, my books, and my 
“ friends, will divide my time pretty equally; I shall 
“ not keep less company, but only better, for I shall 
“ chuse it.” * 

The first step of Chesterfield towards resignation 
was to draw up an able memorial, setting forth the 
dangers of the war, and the necessity of taking serious 
measures to close it; and finding that he could engage 
but one of his colleagues to concur in these opinions, 
he, on the 6th of February, waited upon his Royal 
Master, and gave up the seals. The Bang expressed, 
in strong terms, value for his services, and regret at 
his departure; hoped that he would not engage in 
Opposition; and offered to grant him a signal mark 

* Lord Chesterfield to Mr. Dayrolles, January 26, February 9, Feb¬ 
ruary 23,1748. 
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of his satisfaction by the title of Duke.* This, how¬ 
ever, Lord Chesterfield respectfully declined. He 
withdrew for the remainder of his years to private, 
or at least unofficial, life; but still taking, when his 
health allowed, a prominent part in the House of 
Lords. In 1751, he had the honour to propose and 
carry a long required improvement,—the Reformation 
of the Calendar,—assisted by two most able mathe¬ 
maticians in the House and out of it, the Earl of 
Macclesfield and Mr. Bradley. The error of the old 
Calendar was gross, increasing, and avowed; yet so 
strongly upheld by popular prejudice, that many 
statesmen shrunk from its correction. Chesterfield 
tells us that, when he gave the Duke of Newcastle, as 
Secretary of State, previous notice of his design, His 
Grace “ was alarmed at so bold an undertaking, and 
“ entreated me not to stir matters that had been long 
“quiet; adding, that he did not love new-fangled 
“ things I I did not, however, yield to the cogency of 
“these arguments, but brought in the Bill, and it 
“ passed unanimously.” f It was also the endeavour 
of Chesterfield, by writing in some periodical papers 
of the day, to prepare the minds of the people for the 
change; yet their resentment was both deep and last¬ 
ing. When, in 1754, Lord Macclesfield’s eldest son 
stood a great contested election in Oxfordshire, one 
of the most vehement cries raised against him was, 
“ Give us back the eleven days we have been robbed 
“ of I” And even several years later, when Mr. Brad¬ 
ley, worn down by his labours, in the cause of science* 
was sinking under mortal disease, many of the com- 

* Maty’s Life, p. 803. 

f Lord Chesterfield’s Characters, (vol. ii. of this edition.) 
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mon people ascribed bis sufferings to a judgment from 
heaven, for baying taken part in that “ impious un- 
“ dertaking I” * 

Tbe pursuits of Chesterfield, in his retirement, 
were not, however, all praiseworthy, or even harmless. 
While in office, either in Ireland or England, he had 
scrupulously forborne from touching a card; but the 
passion remained; and, on the very evening of his 
resignation, he went to White’s, and resumed his 
former habits of deep play.f 

It may, perhaps, be doubted, notwithstanding the 
philosophy with which Chesterfield affected to speak 
of office and ambition, whether he would have per¬ 
manently persevered in his renouncement of them; 
but, in 1752, he was attacked with an ailment equally 
baneful to the honours of public, and to the enjoy¬ 
ments of private life—the loss of hearing. Amidst 
his mortification at this infirmity he could still allude 
to it with his usual lively flow of wit. “ In spite of 
“ my strong hereditary right to deafness, how will- 
“ ingly would I part with it to any Minister, to whom 
“hearing is often disagreeable; or to any fine woman, 

“ to whom it is often dangerous.I have tried 

“ a thousand infallible remedies, but all without suc- 
“ cess! . . . . But I comfort myself with the reflec- 
“ tion that I did not lose the power, till after I had 
“very near lost the desire of hearing I”!—But he 
clearly understood his altered situation. “Retire- 
“ ment was my choice seven years ago; it is now be- 

* See Bradley's Works and Correspondence, p. lxxxi. ed. 1832. 

t Maty's Life, p. 807. 

j Letters to Mr. Dayrolles, April 17, May 19, Jnne 80, 1752. The 
deafhess of Chesterfield forms the groundwork for one of Voltaire's 
prose tales, Lee Oreillet du Comte de Chesterfield. 
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“ come my necessary refuge. Public? life and I are 
“parted for ever."* And accordingly, in 1757, be 
wisely forbore from profiting by a most brilliant 
avenue to power, which opened before him, as the 
mediator between contending parties.*)* 

Chesterfield had no children by his marriage; but 
an illegitimate son, born in 1732, had, even in his 
busiest moments, engaged no small portion of his 
thoughts and time. The education of that boy—his 
proficiency in classic, and still more in worldly knowl¬ 
edge—and his consequent success in public life—was 
always Chesterfield’s favourite, and grew at last, his 
only object. But his anxious admonitions and exer¬ 
tions were by no means crowned with success. Philip 
Stanhope became a man of deep learning and sound 
sense; but utterly wanting in what his father so 
highly prized—the graces. His advancement in the 
world was owing far more to his father’s influence than 
to his own abilities; he failed as a Parliamentary 
speaker; and had risen no higher in diplomacy than 
Envoy to Dresden, when he died, in 1768. 

From this period, the old age of Chesterfield, until 
his own death, in 1773, was desolate and cheerless. 
He adopted his youthful godson and next heir to the 
Earldom; whom he found, however, uncongenial in 
temper, and little inclined to follow his advice. Ac¬ 
cordingly, though bequeathing his estates to his suc¬ 
cessor, he carefully guarded them against waste or 
dilapidation from horse-races, which he had always 

* To Mr. Dayrolles, May 2,1755. 

t See Lord Waldegrave’s Memoirs, p. 110, and vol. iv. of this edition. 
See also in a note to voL iii., an account of the offer of the post of 
President of the Council, which he received in 1750, and of hia 
motives for declining it. 
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contemned, or fiom hie own vice—now too late re¬ 
pented of—high play. His will declares, “In case 
“ my said godson, Philip Stanhope, shall, at any time 
“hereinafter, keep, or be concerned in keeping of, 
“ any race-horses, or pack of hounds; or reside one 
“ night at Newmarket, that infamous seminary of in¬ 
iquity and ill-manners, during the course of the 
“ races there; or shall resort to the said races; or shall 
“ lose, in any one day, at any game or bet whatsoever, 
“ the sum of 500 1.; then, in any of the cases aforesaid, 
“it is my express will that he, my said godson, shall 
“forfeit and pay, out of my estate, the sum of 5000£, 
“ to and for the use of the Dean and Chapter of West- 
“minster.”* This last sentence comprises a lively 
touch of satire. The Earl had found, or believed that 
he found, the Chapter of Westminster of that day 
exorbitant and grasping in their negotiations with him 
of land for the building of Chesterfield House; and 
he declared that he now inserted their names in his 
will, because he felt sure that if the penalty should be 
incurred, they would not be remiss in claiming it. 

It had appeared, on the death of Chesterfield’s son, 
that he had secretly married, without his father’s con¬ 
sent, or even knowledge: and the widow, upon Chester¬ 
field’s own demise, published, for profit, the whole 
correspondence of the Earl with her late husband; a 
correspondence written in the closest confidence and 
unreserve, and without the slightest idea of ever meet¬ 
ing the public eye. It is, however, by these letters 
that Chesterfield’s character, as an author, must stand 
or fall. Viewed as compositions, they appear almost 
unrivalled as models for a serious epistolary style; 

* Earl of Chesterfield's will, dated June 4, 1772. 

Vol I n 
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clear, elegant, and terse, never straining at effect, and 
yet never hurried into carelessness. While constantly 
urging the same topics, so great is their variety of ar¬ 
gument and illustration, that, in one sense, they appear 
always different, in another sense, always the same. 
They have, however, incurred strong reprehension on 
two separate grounds; first, because some of their 
maxims are repugnant to good morals; and, secondly, 
as insisting too much on manners and graces, instead 
of more solid acquirements. On the first charge, I 
have no defence to offer; but the second is certainly 
erroneous, and arises only from the idea and expecta¬ 
tion of finding a general system of education in letters 
that were intended solely for the improvement of one 
man. Young Stanhope was sufficiently inclined to 
study, and embued with knowledge; the difficulty lay 
in his awkward address and indifference to pleasing. 
It is against these faults, therefore, and these faults 
only, that Chesterfield points his battery of eloquence. 
Had he found his son, on the contrary, a graceful but 
superficial trifler, his letters would, no doubt have 
urged, with equal zeal, how vain are all accomplish¬ 
ments, when not supported by sterling information. 
In one word, he intended to write for Mr. Philip Stan¬ 
hope, and not for any other person. And yet, even 
after this great deduction from general utility, it was 
still the opinion of a most eminent man, no friend of 
Chesterfield, and no proficient in the graces—the opin¬ 
ion of Dr. Johnson, “ Take out the immorality, and 
u the book should be put into the hands of every young 
“ gentleman.” * 

* Boswell’s Life, 1776, vol. iii. p. 84, ed. 1818. 
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Tlie preceding sketch of Lord Chesterfield’s life and 
character, was written by the Editor in 1838, and pub¬ 
lished in the third volume of his History of England 
(p. 483-492 and p. 504-512, second edition). It is 
here reprinted, not from any vain and presumptuous 
idea of its value, but as conveying what the Editor 
has to say—however little worth—upon this subject. 
There would be small use in his attempting to express 
merely the same views in other words. But he hopes 
that it may be for the convenience of the reader if he 
adds at this place a more particular account of Lord 
Chesterfield’s family connections and published cor¬ 
respondence. 

The state of Lord Chesterfield’s family was as fol¬ 
lows : 

He had married in 1733, Melusina de Schulemburg, 
the niece of the Duchess of Kendal, or rather, as jyas 
often suspected, her daughter by King George the 
First. This lady had, in 1722, been created in her 
own right Countess of Walsingham and Baroness of 
Aldborough. She survived her husband, and died in 
1778 without issue. 

Lady Chesterfield is but seldom and slightly men¬ 
tioned in her husband’s letters. His opinion of mat¬ 
rimonial happiness in general, whether or not founded 
on his own experience, was far from favourable. Thus 
he writes to his son; September 1, 1763: “ I have at 
“last done the best office that can be done to most 
“ married people; that is, I have fixed the separation 
“between my brother and his wife, and the definitive 
“ treaty of peace will be proclaimed in about a fort¬ 
night.’’ 

Lord Chesterfield’s next brother was Sir William 
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measures of Chesterfield; so clearly did he impress 
upon the public mind that his moderation was not 
weakness, nor his clemency cowardice; but that, to 
quote his own expression, “ his hand should be as 
“ heavy as Cromwell's upon them if they once forced 
“him to raise it;"—so well did he.know how to scare 
the timid, while conciliating the generous, that this 
farming period passed over with a degree of tran¬ 
quillity such as Ireland has not often displayed even in 
orderly and settled times. This just and wise—wise 
because just—administration has not failed to reward 
him with its meed of fame; his authority has, I find, 
been appealed to even by those who, as I conceive, 
depart most widely from his maxims; and his name, 
I am assured, lives in the honoured remembrance of 
the Irish people, as, perhaps, next to Ormond, the 
best and worthiest in their long Viceregal line. 

The biographer of Chesterfield, after portraying his 
character, in whatever points it can be praised, con¬ 
cludes,—“ These were his excellencies; let those who 
“surpass him speak of his defects."* I shall not 
follow that example of prudent reserve. The defects 
of t Chesterfield were neither slight nor few; and the 
more his contemporaries excused them,—lost as they 
were in the lustre of his fame,—the less should they 
be passed over by posterity. A want of generosity; 
dissimulation carried beyond justifiable bounds; a 
passion for deep play; and a contempt for abstract 
science, whenever of no practical or immediate use; 
may, I think, not unjustly be ranked amongst his 
errors. But, at the root of all, lay a looseness of re¬ 
ligious principle. For without imputing to him any 
* Maty’s Life, p. 867. 
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participation in the unbelief which his friend Boling- 
broke professed, it is yet certain that points of faith 
had struck no deep root into his mind, and exercised 
no steady control upon his conduct. The maxims 
laid down in his familiar correspondence, even when 
right themselves, seldom rest on higher motives than 
expediency, reputation, or personal advantage His 
own glory,—the false flame that flits over these low 
grounds,—however brilliant and dazzling from afar, 
will be found to lack both the genuine glow of patri¬ 
otism, and the kindling warmth of private friendship. 
The country is to be served, not because it is our 
country, but inasmuch as our own welfare and repu¬ 
tation are involved in it: our friends are to be cher¬ 
ished, not as our inclination prompts, or their merits 
deserve, but according as they appear useful and con¬ 
ducive to the objects we pursue. Prodesse quam 
oonspioi was both the motto and the maxim of 
Somers; the very reverse, I fear, might sometimes be 
applied to Chesterfield. 

* * # * * 

* * # * * 

(In October, 1746, Lord Chesterfield consented, 
much against his own inclination, to exchange the 
Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland for the Seals of Secre¬ 
tary of State.) His project, in entering the Cabinet, 
had been to govern George the Second through Lady 
Yarmouth, as he once had hoped through Lady 
Suffolk.* Over the one lady, as formerly over the 

* “ Lord Chesterfield, who was aB much for peace as Lord Harring- 
“ ton, aimed at superior, if not supreme power, with the Rang. In 
“ the means he succeeded fully, haying gained Lady Yarmouth’s good 
“ will, and had all the help she can give, most cordially. In the end 
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other, his insinuating manners gained him an entire 
control; but, in neither case, did the King allow 
political power to the mistress. The assiduities of 
Chesterfield, therefore, served rather to rouse the 
watchful jealousy of Newcastle than to secure his 
own ascendant. In his great public object, the peace, 
he could make no progress. In his more personal 
requests, he found himself no less thwarted by his 
colleagues, who had formed, as he says, a settled reso¬ 
lution, that no person should be promoted through 
his influence. This last question he brought to an 
issue, in the case of his cousin Colonel George Stan¬ 
hope, youngest son of the late Prime Minister, an 
officer of merit, who had distinguished himself both 
at Dettingen, and at Culloden. For him Chesterfield 
solicited a regiment; but though his Majesty gave 
away five in succession, the name of Stanhope was 
always omitted.* Under these circumstances, “ what 
must the world think,” said he, “ but that I continue 
“ in for the sake of 5000?. a-year ?” f and, in January, 
1748, he formed the resolution to resign. As he 
writes to his confidential friend at the Hague:— 
“ Could I do any good I would sacrifice some more 
“ quiet to it; but, convinced as I am that I can do 
“none, I will indulge my ease, and preserve my 
“character. I have gone through pleasures while 

“he failed entirely; having brought his Majesty to no more than 
“civility, familiarity, and, perhaps, liking to his conversation.' 1 Mr. 
Fox to Sir 0 H. Williams, February 17,1748. Though no friend to 
Chesterfield, Fox goes on to admit, that “ his Lordship’s province was 
“ most offensively encroached upon” by Newcastle and Sandwich. 

* Lord Marchmonf s Diary, October 27, 1747; and February 5, 
1748. H. Fox to Sir 0. H. Williams, February 17, 1748. 

f Lord Marchmonf s Diary, December 24, 1747. 
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“my constitution and my spirits would allow me. 
“ Business succeeded them; and I have now gone 
“ through every part of it, without liking it at all the 
“better for being acquainted with it. Like many 
“ other things, it is most admired by those who know 

“it the least.I have been behind the scenes 

“both of pleasure and of business; I have seen all 
“the coarse pulleys and dirty ropes which exhibit 
“ and move all the gaudy machines; and I have seen 
“ and smelt the tallow-candles which illuminate the 
“ whole decoration, to the astonishment and admira- 

“tion of the ignorant multitude.Far from 

“engaging in opposition, as resigning Ministers too 
“ commonly do, I shall, to the utmost of my power, 
“ support the King and his Government; which I can 
“ do with more advantage to them and more honour 
“ to myself when I do not receive 50001. a-year for 
“doing it.* .... My horse, my books, and my 
“ friends, will divide my time pretty equally; I shall 
“ not keep less company, but only better, for I shall 
“ chuse it.” * 

The first step of Chesterfield towards resignation 
was to draw up an able memorial, setting forth the 
dangers of the war, and the necessity of taking serious 
measures to close it; and finding that he could engage 
but one of his colleagues to concur in these opinions, 
he, on the 6th of February, waited upon his Royal 
Master, and gave up the seals. The King expressed, 
in strong terms, value for his services, and regret at 
his departure; hoped that he would not engage in 
Opposition; and offered to grant him a signal mark 

* Lord Chesterfield to Mr. Dayrolles, January 26, February 9, Feb¬ 
ruary 28,1748. 
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of his satisfaction "by the title of Duke * This, how¬ 
ever, Lord Chesterfield respectfully declined. He 
withdrew for the remainder of his years to private, 
or at least unofficial, life; but still taking, when his 
health allowed, a prominent part in the House of 
Lords. In 1751, he had the honour to propose and 
carry a long required improvement,—the .Reformation 
of the Calendar,—assisted by two most able mathe¬ 
maticians in the House and out of it, the Earl of 
Macclesfield and Mr. Bradley. The error of the old 
Calendar was gross, increasing, and avowed; yet so 
strongly upheld by popular prejudice, that many 
statesmen shrunk from its correction. Chesterfield 
tells us that, when he gave the Duke of Newcastle, as 
Secretary of State, previous notice of his design, His 
Grace “ was alarmed at so bold an undertaking, and 
“ entreated me not to stir matters that had been long 
“quiet; adding, that he did not love new-fangled 
“ things I I did not, however, yield to the cogency of 
“these arguments, but brought in the Bill, and it 
“ passed unanimously.” j* It was also the endeavour 
of Chesterfield, by writing in some periodical papers 
of the day, to prepare the minds of the people for the 
change; yet their resentment was both deep and last¬ 
ing. When, in 1754, Lord Macclesfield’s eldest son 
stood a great contested election in Oxfordshire, one 
of the most vehement cries raised against him was, 
“ Give us back the eleven days we have been robbed 
“ of I” And even several years later, when Mr. Brad¬ 
ley, worn down by his labours, in the cause of science, 
was sinking under mortal disease, many of the com- 

* Maty's Life, p. 80S. 

t Lord Chesterfield's Characters, (vol, ii. of this edition.) 
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mon people ascribed his sufferings to a judgment from 
heaven, for having taken part in that “ impious un- 
“ dertaking I” * 

The pursuits of Chesterfield, in his retirement, 
were not, however, all praiseworthy, or even harmless. 
While in office, either in Ireland or England, he had 
scrupulously forborne from touching a card; but the 
passion remained; and, on the very evening of his 
resignation, he went to White’s, and resumed his 
former habits of deep play.f 

It may, perhaps, be doubted, notwithstanding the 
philosophy with which Chesterfield affected to speak 
of office and ambition, whether he would have per¬ 
manently persevered in his renouncement of them; 
but, in 1752, he was attacked with an ailment equally 
baneful to the honours of public, and to the enjoy¬ 
ments of private life—the loss of hearing. Amidst 
his mortification at this infirmity he could still allude 
to it with his usual lively flow of wit. “ In spite of 
“ my strong hereditary right to deafness, how will- 
“ ingly would I part with it to any Minister, to whom 
“ hearing is often disagreeable; or to any fine woman, 

“ to whom it is often dangerous.I have tried 

“ a thousand infallible remedies, but all without suc- 
“ cess I . . . . But I comfort myself with the reflec¬ 
tion that I did not lose the power, till after I had 
“very near lost the desire of hearing I” J—But he 
clearly understood his altered situation. “Retire- 
“ ment was my choice seven years ago; it is now be- 

* See Bradley’s Works and Correspondence, p. lxxxi. ed. 1882. 

f Maty’s Life, p. 807. 

t Letters to Mr. Dayrolles, April 17, May 19, June 80,1752. The 
deafhess of Chesterfield forms the groundwork for one of Voltaire’s 
prose tales, Let Oreillet du Comte de Chesterfield. 
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“ come my necessary refuge. Public- life and I are 
“ parted for ever.” * And accordingly, in 1757, lie 
wisely forbore from profiting by a most brilliant 
avenue to power, which opened before him, as the 
mediator between contending parties, f 

Chesterfield had no children by his marriage; but 
an illegitimate son, born in 1732, had, even in his 
busiest moments, engaged no small portion of his 
thoughts and time. The education of that boy—his 
proficiency in classic, and still more in worldly knowl¬ 
edge—and his consequent success in public life—was 
always Chesterfield’s favourite, and grew at last, his 
only object. But his anxious admonitions and exer¬ 
tions were by no means crowned with success. Philip 
Stanhope became a man of deep learning and sound 
sense; but utterly wanting in what his father so 
highly prized—the graces. His advancement in the 
world was owing far more to his father’s influence than 
to his own abilities; he failed as a Parliamentary 
speaker; and had risen no higher in diplomacy than 
Envoy to Dresden, when he died, in 1768. 

From this period, the old age of Chesterfield, until 
his own death, in 1773, was desolate and cheerless. 
He adopted his youthful godson and next heir to the 
Earldom; whom he found, however, uncongenial in 
temper, and little inclined to follow his advice. Ac¬ 
cordingly, though bequeathing his estates to his suc¬ 
cessor, he carefully guarded them against waste or 
dilapidation from horse-races, which he had always 

* To Mr. DayroUes, May 2,1766. 

f See Lord Waldegrave’s Memoirs, p. 110, and vol. iv. of this edition. 
See also m a note to vol. iii., an account of the offer of the post of 
President of the Council, which he received in 1760, and of his 
motives for declining it. 
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contemned, or from his own vice—now too late re¬ 
pented of—high play. His will declares, “In case 
“ my said godson, Philip Stanhope, shall, at any time 
“hereinafter, keep, or be concerned in keeping of, 
“ any race-horses, or pack of hounds; or reside one 
“ night at Newmarket, that infamous seminary of in¬ 
iquity and ill-manners, during the course of the 
“ races there; or shall resort to the said races; or shall 
“ lose, in any one day, at any game or bet whatsoever, 
“ the sum of 500£; then, in any of the cases aforesaid, 
“ it is my express will that he, my said godson, shall 
“ forfeit and pay, out of my estate, the sum of 5000£, 
“ to and for the use of the Dean and Chapter of West- 
“ minster.” * This last sentence comprises a lively 
touch of satire. The Earl had found, or believed that 
he found, the Chapter of Westminster of that day 
exorbitant and grasping in their negotiations with him 
of land for the building of Chesterfield House; and 
he declared that he now inserted their names in his 
will, because he felt sure that if the penalty should be 
incurred, they would not be remiss in claiming it. 

It had appeared, on the death of Chesterfield’s son, 
that he had secretly married, without his father’s con¬ 
sent, or even knowledge: and the widow, upon Chester¬ 
field’s own demise, published, for profit, the whole 
correspondence of the Earl with her late husband; a 
correspondence written in the closest confidence and 
unreserve, and without the slightest idea of ever meet¬ 
ing the public eye. It is, however, by these letters 
that Chesterfield’s character, as an author, must stand 
or fall. Viewed as compositions, they appear almost 
unrivalled as models for a serious epistolary style; 

* Earl of Chesterfield's will, dated Jane 4,1772. 
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clear, elegant, and terse, never straining at effect, and 
yet never hurried into carelessness. While constantly 
urging the same topics, so great is their variety of ar¬ 
gument and illustration, that, in one sense, they appear 
always different, in another sense, always the same. 
They have, however, incurred strong reprehension on 
two separate grounds; first, because some of their 
maxims are repugnant to good morals; and, secondly, 
as insisting too much on manners and graces, instead 
of more solid acquirements. On the first charge, I 
have no defence to offer; but the second is certainly 
erroneous, and arises only from the idea and expecta¬ 
tion of finding a general system of education in letters 
that were intended solely for the improvement of one 
man. Young Stanhope was sufficiently inclined to 
study, and embued with knowledge; the difficulty lay 
in his awkward address and indifference to pleasing. 
It is against these faults, therefore, and these faults 
only, that Chesterfield points his battery of eloquence. 
Had he found his son, on the contrary, a graceful but 
superficial trifler, his letters would, no doubt have 
urged, with equal zeal, how vain are all accomplish¬ 
ments, when not supported by sterling information. 
In one word, he intended to write for Mr. Philip Stan¬ 
hope, and not for any other person. And yet, even 
after this great deduction from general utility, it was 
still the opinion of a most eminent man, no friend of 
Chesterfield, and no proficient in the graces—the opin¬ 
ion of Dr. Johnson, “ Take out the immorality, and 
“ the book should be put into the hands of every young 
“ gentleman.” * 

* Boswell’s Life, 1776, vol. iii. p. 84, ed. 1818. 
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The preceding sketch of Lord Chesterfield’s life and 
character, was written by the Editor in 1838, and pub¬ 
lished in the third volume of his History of England 
(p. 483-492 and p. 504-512, second edition). It is 
here reprinted, not from any vain and presumptuous 
idea of its value, but as conveying what the Editor 
has to say—however little worth—upon this subject. 
There would be small use in his attempting to express 
merely the same views in other words. But he hopes 
that it may be for the convenience of the reader if he 
adds at this place a more particular account of Lord 
Chesterfield’s family connections and published cor¬ 
respondence. 

The state of Lord Chesterfield’s family was as fol¬ 
lows : 

He had married in 1733, Melusina de Schulemburg, 
the niece of the Duchess of Kendal, or rather, as ^as 
often suspected, her daughter by King George the 
First. This lady had, in 1722, been created in her 
own right Countess of Walsingham and Baroness of 
Aldborough. She survived her husband, and died in 
1778 without issue. 

Lady Chesterfield is but seldom and slightly men¬ 
tioned in her husband’s letters. His opinion of mat¬ 
rimonial happiness in general, whether or not founded 
on his own experience, was far from favourable. Thus 
he writes to his son; September 1, 1763: “I have at 
“last done the best office that can be done to most 
“ married people; that is, I h$ve fixed the separation 
“ between my brother and his wife, and the definitive 
u treaty of peace will be proclaimed in about a fort- 
“ night.” 

Lord Chesterfield’s next brother was Sir William 
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Stanhope, Knight of the Bath, and M.P. for the 
county of Buckingham, in several Parliaments. Sir 
William was three times married; first, to Margaret, 
daughter of John Budge, Esq., who died in 1740; 
secondly to Mary, daughter of John Crowley, Esq., 
who died in 1746; and, thirdly, in 1759, to Anne 
Hussey, daughter of Sir Francis Blake Delaval, Bart., 
who survived him till 1812. This last alliance was by 
no means well-assorted, and as the preceding para¬ 
graph intimates, Lord Chesterfield resumed, in 1763, 
his duties of diplomacy in negotiating a separation 
between the old and jealous husband, and the young 
and lively wife. Sir William died at Dijon on his 
return from the south of France, in the summer of 
1772, but a few months before Lord Chesterfield, 
having had issue only by his first marriage, one 
daughter, Elizabeth, who became the wife of Welbore 
Ellis, Esq, afterwards Lord Mendip. She brought 
him as a dowry Pope’s villa at Twickenham, which 
had been purchased by Sir William after Pope’s 
death, but she died without issue in 1761. 

John and Charles Stanhope, the third and fourth 
brothers of Lord Chesterfield, both died unmarried, 
the latter in 1736, and the former in 1748. John 
Stanhope had been Lord Chesterfield’s Secretary of 
Embassy at the Hague, and subsequently a Lord of 
the Admiralty. The Earl deplores his loss as of “a 
most affectionate brother and friend.”* 

Lord Chesterfield had two sisters; Elizabeth, who 
became the wife of Samuel Hill, of Shenstone, Esq., 
and who died so early as 1727; and Gertrude, who 
married Sir Charles Hotham, Bart.; she survived her 

* To Mr. Dayrolles, December 6,1748 
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husband and also Lord Chesterfield, and died in 1775. 
The Earl in one of his later letters says of her that 
she “ delights in minuties” * 

The portrait of Lord Chesterfield engraved for the 
present work, was painted by Gainsborough, in 1769, 
and is amongst the best works of that artist. Another 
portrait—an account of his appearance and conver¬ 
sation in the same year—may be added from the 
pen of an accomplished Frenchman, Monsieur Suard. 
Being then on a visit in England, he was presented 
to his Lordship by his physician, Dr. Maty; and he 
has since published in the Biographic TJniverselle , 
the following letter which he wrote to a friend on 
that occasion:—“ Je ne puis pas voir pour la premiere 
“fois un grand homme sans ^prouver une vive dmo- 
“tion, et j’ai besoin de communiquer celle dont je suis 
“ encore tout agit6. Je viens d’etre pr6sent6 au Comte 
“ de Chesterfield, qui a 6t6 comme vous savez l’homme 
“ le plus aimable, le plus poli et le plus spirituel des 
“trois royaumes; mais h6lasl quantum mutatus ah 
“ illo / Malheureusement nous avons pris un moment 
“peu favorable. II avait souffert dans la matin4e. 
“ 8a surdity qui s’accroit tous les jours le rend souvent 
“ morose, et contrarie le d^sir de plaire qui ne l’aban- 
“ donne jamais.—‘II est bien triste d’etre sourd/ nous 
“ dit-il, ‘ quand on aurait beaucoup de plaisir & 6couter. 
“ ‘ Je ne suis pas aussi sage que mon ami le Pr&ident 
“ ‘ de Montesquieu. Je sais Ure aveugle , m'a-t-il dit 
“‘plusieurs fois, et moi je ne sais pas encore 6tre 
“‘sourd.’—Je saisis cette occasion de lui parler de 
“ M. de Montesquieu. J’avais 6t6 present un jour & 
“ une dispute qu’avait M. de Montesquieu avec M. de 

* To Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, November 5,1769. 
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“Lamoignon sur les querelles des Parlements avec le 
“ MinistSre et sur le droit qu’ils s’arrogeaient d’arr^ter 
“par leurs remontrances les actes de l’autorit6 souve- 
“ raine.—Je me souviens, dit M. de Montesquieu, que 
“ causant uu jour sur le m§me sujet avec Milord Ches¬ 
terfield, il me dit: Vos Parlements pourront bien 
“faire encore des barricades , mais ils ne feront jamais 
“ de barrilre. Le Comte parut 6couter avec plaisir 
“ mon anecdote. II me dit: * Je ne me souviens point 
“ * du tout d’avoir jamais prononc6 ces paroles, mais 
“‘je ne suis pas fftch6 de les avoir dites/—Nous 
“ abr^geames notre visite dans la crainte de le fatiguer. 
“—‘ Je ne vous retiens pas/ nous dit-il, ‘il faut que 
“‘j’aille faire la r6p6tition de mon enterrement.’ Il 
“ appellait ainsi une promenade qu’il faisait tous les 
“matins en carrosse dans les rues de Londres.”* 

Lord Chesterfield is said to have retained his mem¬ 
ory (which is mentioned as surprising for its excel¬ 
lence) and his presence of mind to his latest breath. 
He expired on the forenoon of the 24th of March, 
1773, and in the 79th year of his age, of a slow and 
gradual decay. His dissolution, however, had not 
been thought so close at hand, and his intimate 
friend, Mr. Dayrolles, had called to see him only half 
an hour before it happened, when the Earl, from his 
bed, gasped out in a faint voice to his valet de 
chambre: Give Dayrolles a chair. His physician, 
Dr. Warren, who was present, afterwards expressed 
himself as much struck at these, the last words he 

* It was at this period also that Lord Chesterfield used to say of 
Lord Tyrawley and himself, both being equally old and infirm, 
“ Tyrawley and I have been dead these two years, but we don't 
"choose to have it known I" (Boswell’s Life of Johnson, under the 
date of April 3, 1773.) 
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was heard to speak. “ His good breeding,” said Dr. 
Warren, “ only quits him with his life I” * 

Lord Chesterfield’s will, which is dated June 4, 
1772, with a codicil of February 11, 1773, contains 
the following words: “I most humbly recommend 
“my soul to the extensive mercy of that Eternal, 
“ Supreme, Intelligent Being who gave it me; most 
“ earnestly at the same time deprecating his justice. 
“Satiated with the pompous follies of this life, of 
“which I have had an uncommon share, I would 
“ have no posthumous ones displayed at my funeral, 
“ and therefore desire to be buried in the next bury- 
“ ing-place to the place where I shall die, and limit 
“the whole expense of my funeral to 100/.”—In 
compliance with this injunction, and the Earl having 
died at Chesterfield House, his remains were interred 
without any pomp, in the vault of the chapel in 
South Audley Street, but they were afterwards re¬ 
moved to the family burial place in Shelford Church, 
Nottinghamshire. 

The mother of Lord Chesterfield’s illegitimate son, 
who was of French birth and was called Mrs. Du 
Bouchet, survived both son and father.f Besides the 
provision permanently settled upon her, Lord Chester¬ 
field bequeathed her in his will, a sum of 500/.; “ as 
“a small reparation,” he adds, “for the injury I did 
“ her.”—Certainly, a small one I 

His will also provides considerable legacies to his 
domestics, “ whom,” he says, “ I consider as unfortu- 
“ nate friends, my equals by nature, and my inferiors 
“ only by the difference of our fortunes.” 

* Maty’s Life, p. 367, 8vo. ed. 

t See a Memoir in the Ann Kegister for 1774, part ii. p. 28. 
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In another passage of his will he enjoins that 
Chesterfield House, the noble mansion built by him¬ 
self in South Audley Street, may always belong to 
the Earl of Chesterfield for the time being, and that 
if any succeeding Earl shall attempt to sell or let 
that house, or any part of its offices and gardens, the 
possession shall ipso facto pass away from him to the 
next heir. 

From the previous statement it will be seen that of 
the four sons of the third Earl of Chesterfield, two 
died unmarried and all childless. On the decease of 
the last survivor, namely, Lord Chesterfield himself, 
that branch of the family became accordingly extinct, 
and the Earldom reverted to a distant kinsman, the 
descendant of a younger son of the first Earl. This 
was Philip Stanhope, born in 1755, son of Arthur 
Charles Stanhope, Esq., of Mansfield, and godson of 
Lord Chesterfield, who used to give him the familiar 
nick-name of stubdy.* He died in 1815, and was 
father of the present Earl. 

Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son were sold after 
his death, by Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, that son’s widow, 
for 1575Z.f The first edition in two volumes quarto, 
was dedicated to Lord North, and published in 1774. 
A second and a third edition in four volumes octavo 
rapidly followed before the close of the same year; 
and the work has since been frequently reprinted both 
at home and abroad. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Lord Chesterfield, 
comprising numerous letters to his friends, were col- 

* See vol. iv. of this edition. 

f This appears from a trial on the copyright before the Ooort of 
Session in Scotland. (Ann. Begist. 1775, part l. p. 188.) 
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lected and published in 1777 in two quarto, and again 
in 1779 in four octavo, volumes. They were preceded 
by a biographical Memoir from the pen of Dr. Maty, 
but show no attempt at chronological order or arrange¬ 
ment. An Appendix was printed shortly afterwards 
both in quarto and octavo, containing the “Charac¬ 
ters” and a few additional letters to Alderman Faulk¬ 
ner and some other persons. 

A third, or supplementary volume to the quarto 
edition of the works, appeared in 1778, but has now, 
the Editor believes, become extremely rare; at least, 
though he has several times endeavoured, he has never 
been able to obtain a second copy; nor is there, he 
believes, any at the British Museum. The title-page 
describes it as “ collected, arranged and revised, with a 
“ preface and notes, by B. W., of the Inner Temple.” 
It contains some pamphlets and protests, fourteen 
letters to the late Earl on the Art of Pleasing,* and 
Lord Chesterfield’s pieces of poetry. The best of these 
is probably his “ Advice to a Lady in Autumn,” which 
contains the well-known couplet so much in the style 
of Marini or Gongora: 

“ The dews of the evening most carefully shun, 

“ Those tears of the sky for the loss of the son I" 

As also the following: 

“ ‘ Mary, bring me my gown I' 

“ Blip on that ere you rise, let your caution be such, 

“ Keep all cold from your breast, there's already too much I” t 


* Reprinted in vol. ii. of the present edition, 
t Lord Chesterfield on some occasions likewise showed great readi¬ 
ness in an extempore couplet, as appears from the following anecdote 
related by Monsieur Dutens (Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 98} ■ “ Le Chevalier 
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In 1817, was published another small volume of 
correspondence from Lord Chesterfield, for the most 
part briefly giving accounts of the progress in educa¬ 
tion of his young godson and heir, to his relatives at 
Mansfield. Considering both the other series on the 
same subject of education, the Editor has not deemed 
it desirable to include more than three of those letters 
in the present collection. 

Other of Lord Chesterfield’s letters are dispersed 
through various publications, some in Coxe’s Memoirs 
of Walpole, published 1798; others in the Suffolk 
Papers which appeared in 1824, others in the March- 
mont Papers in 1831, others still more recently in the 
Appendix to the History of England by the Editor. 

To combine all this scattered correspondence in an 
uniform arrangement and with explanatory notes, is the 
aim of the present edition; and in every case to which 
the term of Copyright still extends, the permission re¬ 
quired has been most courteously and readily conceded. 

With respect to entirely new matter, the Editor did 
not fail to apply to Lord Chesterfield’s heir and repre¬ 
sentative, the present Earl, but learnt from him that 
he had not in his possession any private letters yet 
unpublished which could, as he conceived, be interest¬ 
ing to the public. 

It seems, however, that great part, if not all, of 
Lord Chesterfield’s MS. drafts and papers are now in 
the possession of Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., M.P., 

“Robinson grand et duet demandaitun jour ft Lord Chesterfield de 
“ fairs quelque vers sur lui; Lord Chesterfield fit aussitdt ce distique 
“ qui perdrait ft fttre traduit. 

“ Unlike my subject now shall be my song, 

“ It shall be witty and it Bha’n’t be long I” 
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a kinsman of the family, as the grandson on his 
mother’s side of Mr. Arthur Stanhope and the heir of 
Mr. Lovell Stanhope, one of Lord Chesterfield’s Ex¬ 
ecutors. Mr. Shirley, whose own taste and knowledge 
in literature are well known, has, in the most kind 
and friendly manner, placed these MSS in the hands 
and at the disposal of the Editor. They comprise the 
originals of the celebrated “Characters” with three 
new ones (of Dr. Arbuthnot, of the Mistresses of 
George the First, and of Lady Suffolk) which will be 
found in this edition, besides an historical sketch of 
Lord Bute’s administration, and a parting letter from 
Lord Chesterfield to his godson and successor, not to 
be delivered until after his own death. 

The Editor is also enabled to communicate from 
MSS in Lord Chesterfield’s hand, many curious and 
confidential letters to Lord Townshend, the Secretary, 
and to George Tilson, Esq., the Under Secretary, of 
State, during Lord Chesterfield’s first embassy at the 
Hague, four to Lord Harrington during his second 
embassy, one to the Duke of Newcastle during his 
Lord-Lieutenancy, and several more to Foreign Min¬ 
isters when the Seals had devolved on himself. There 
are also several new letters in French to Baron de 
Kreuningen, one of Lord Chesterfield’s friends at the 
Hague. 

A still larger, and perhaps still more important, ac¬ 
cession has been obtained in the original letters to 
Mr. Dayrolles. To none of his correspondents, scarcely 
excepting even his own son, did Lord Chesterfield write 
with such thorough unreserve. But, as published in 
Dr. Maty’s, and the subsequent editions, these letters 
appear, as the Preface states,“ in some parts mutilated.” 
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Of the parts, and even in many cases entire letters, 
omitted (amounting to nearly one half of the whole), 
Dr. Maty continues to say, “some were written for 
“ Mr. Dayrolles’s own private information when his 
“ Lordship was Secretary of State, and Mr. Dayrolles 
“ in a public character at the Hague; and some other 
“ parts again are a continuation of such political and 
“ private correspondence after his Lordship had quitted 
“ public business, in which some measures, operations, 
“ and persons concerned in them, are too particularly 
“ descanted upon for Mr. Dayrolles to allow himself 
“ to give them to the public, as they were communi- 
“ cated to him in the most confidential manner.” This 
reserve, however, though most proper and discreet in 
1777, is no longer applicable in 1845, and the entire 
letters as originally written, may now be sent forth in 
print without either any breach of public confidence 
or any wound to private feelings. 

Omissions, as it seemed to the Editor, might, in one 
class of subjects, be no less advantageous than new 
matter. The early letters of Lord Chesterfield to his 
son, when scarcely seven or eight years old, are filled 
with elementary instruction in History and in Geogra¬ 
phy, well fitted for that age, but scarcely suited for a 
collection like the present. Such facts as that Romu¬ 
lus built Rome, and that Champagne is a province of 
France, may be more properly reserved for professed 
school-books. The Editor has therefore decided on 
expunging about forty letters of that early period, 
leaving a few, however, of the same time, but on less 
obvious topics, so as sufficiently to illustrate Lord 
Chesterfield’s method of instruction with a child. 

Nor will the translations of the French letters which 
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appeared in former editions be found in the present. 
Their number would have required a whole additional 
volume, and their importance seems much diminished 
at a period when the study of the French language has, 
amongst all educated classes, become so widely diffused. 

In considering the method of arrangement, the 
strictly chronological as the most simple, and in most 
cases the best, was of course the first to occur to the 
Editor’s thoughts. But the series of Lord Chester¬ 
field’s letters to his son, which, up to this time has 
been always separately prinjted, seemed to present a 
strong objection. For the last fourteen or fifteen 
years of that series, the letters treating as they do of 
public or private business, might properly be mingled 
with letters, to other correspondents, but on the same 
subjects. The earlier letters, on the contrary, form a 
connected and closely-urged system of education for 
the use of his son; and other letters of a different 
nature could not be inserted amongst them according 
to their dates, without greatly impairing the interest 
and continuity of both. The Editor has therefore, 
after careful consideration, determined to place to¬ 
gether Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son during 
that son’s education, and to insert the rest according to 
their dates among the Miscellaneous Correspondence. 
A proper period for that break seems to occur in March 
1754, when Mr. Stanhope had attained his majority, 
and when the sudden death of Mr. Pelham roused 
the political parties from a long and profound repose. 
Since that period it will be seen that Lord Chesterfield’s 
letters to his son contain but little of such admoni¬ 
tions as his earlier ones abound with, and refer mainly to 
the stirring events or anxious expectations of the time. 
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In the Miscellaneous Correspondence a statement 
will he found appended to each letter, from which of 
the many sources it is derived, or whether now for the 
first time printed. 

In the notes which he has added, the Editor has 
endeavoured to confine himself to the elucidation of 
such circumstances or such characters as might not, 
he supposed, he familiar to readers in general. It 
would be impertinent to explain such well-known 
names as Voltaire or King Frederick, as Walpole or 
Chatham. Still less ha^ he deemed it right to enter 
into controversies—to state in the notes his own occa¬ 
sionally strong dissent from the views or opinions in 
the text. But he trusts that he shall not be consid¬ 
ered as overstepping the bounds of his duty, if he 
here ventures to express his opinion of Lord Chester¬ 
field’s letters on education to his son, that admirable 
as they are in style, and important for their sense and 
shrewdness,—with now and then such happy touches 
of humour as Pope celebrates in their author’s conver¬ 
sation, 

“ How can I Pulteney, Chesterfield forget, 

“ While Roman spirit charms, or Attic wit?”- 


they are yet by no means fitted for early or indis¬ 
criminate perusal. Only those persons whose princi¬ 
ples are fixed, and whose understandings are matured, 
will be able to read them with advantage,—to cull 
their good from their evil—to profit by their knowl¬ 
edge and experience without the danger of imbibing 
their laxity of morals—and to such persons only does 
the Editor commend them. 

Qroavenor Place , 

April, 1846. 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD’S 


LETTERS TO HIS SON, ON EDUCATION. 


A. Bath, ce 17 Octobre, 1739. 

Mon oher Enfant, 

En v6rit6 je crois que vous 6tes le premier gar$on 
& qui ayant l’age de huit ans on ait jamais parl6 des 
figures de la rh&orique, comme j’ai fait dans ma 
derni&re*: mais aussi il me semble qu’on ne peut 
pas commencer trop jeune & j penser un peu ; et l’art 
de persuader A l’esprit, et de toucher le coeur, m&rite 
bien qu’on y fasse attention de bonne heure. 

Vous conceyez bien qu’un homme qui parle et qui 
4crit 616gamment et ayec grace, qui choisit bien ses 
paroles, et qui orne et embellit la matikre sur laquelle 
il parle ou 6crit, persuadera mieux, et obtiendra plus 
facilement ce qu’il souhaite, qu’un homme qui s’ex- 
plique mal, qui parle mal sa langue, qui se sert de 
mots bas et yulgaires, et qui enfin n’a ni grace ni 
616gance en tout ce qu’il dit. Or c’est cet art de bien 
parler, que la Kh^torique enseigne; et quoique je ne 
songe pas & vous y enfoncer encore, je youdrois pour- 
tant bien vous en donner quelque id6e convenable & 
votre age. 

La premiere chose & laquelle vous devez faire at- 

* This preceding letter was not found amongst Mr. Stanhope’s 
papers. 
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tention, c’est de parler la langue que vous parlez, 
dans sa derni&re puretd, et selon les regies de la 
Grammaire; car il n’est pas permis de faire des 
fautes contre la Grammaire, ou de se seryir de mots 
qui ne sont pas v6ritablement des mots. Mais ce 
n’est pas encore tout, car il ne suffit point de ne pas 
parler mal; mais il faut parler bien, et le meilleur 
moyen d’y parvenir est de lire avec attention les 
meilleurs livres, et de remarquer comment les hon- 
n£tes gens et ceux qui parlent le mieux s’expriment; 
car les bourgeois, le petit peuple, les laquais, et les 
servantes, tout cela parle mal. Ils ont des expres¬ 
sions basses et vulgaires, dont les honnStes gens ne 
doivent jamais se seryir. Dans les Nombres, ils 
joignent le singulier et le pluriel ensemble; dans les 
Genres, ils confondent le masculin avec le feminin; 
et dans les Terns, ils prennent souvent l’un pour l’autre. 
Pour 6viter toutes ces fautes, il faut lire avec soin; 
remarquer le tour et les expressions des meilleurs au¬ 
teurs; etne jamais passer un seul mot qu’on n’entend 
pas, ou sur lequel on a la moindre difficult^, sans en 
demander exactement la signification. Par exemple: 
quand vous lisez les Metamorphoses d’Ovide avec 
Monsieur Martin, il faut lui demander le sens de 
cbaque mot que vous ne savez pas, et ra&ne si c’est 
un mot dont on peut se servir en prose aussi bien 
qu’en vers; car, comme je vous ai dit autrefois, le 
langage poetique est different du langage ordinaire, 
et il y a bien des mots dont on se sert dans la poesie, 
qu’on feroit fort mal d’employer dans la prose. De 
m§me quand vous lisez le Frangois avec Monsieur 
Pelnote, demandez lui le sens de chaque nouveau mot 
que vous rencontrez chemin faisant, et priez le de 
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vous dormer des exemples de la manure dont il faut 
s’en seryir. Tout ceci ne demande qu’un peu d’atten- 
tion, et pourtant il n’ya rien de plus utile. II faut 
(dit-on) qu’un homme soit ni Poete; mais il peut se 
faire Orateur. Nasdtur Poeta,fit Orator. C’est-ft- 
dire, qu’il faut 6tre avec une certaine force et viva¬ 
city d’esprit pour £tre Poete; mais que ^attention, la 
lecture, et le travail suffisent pour faire un Orateur. 
Adieu! 


A Bath, ce 29 Octobre, 1739. 

Mon ohee Enfant, 

Sr l’on peut §tre trop modeste, vous l’ytes, et vous 
m^ritez plus que vous ne demandez. Une canne & 
pomme d’ambre, et une paire de boucles, sont des 
recompenses tr£s modiques pour ce que vous faites, 
et j’y ajouterai bien quelque autre cbose. La modestie 
est une tr&s bonne quality, qui accompagne ordinaire- 
ment le vrai myrite. Rien ne gagne et ne pryvient 
plus les esprits que la modestie; comme, au contraire, 
rien ne choque et ne rebute plus que la prysomption 
et l’eflronterie. On n’aime pas un homme qui veut 
toujours se faire valoir, qui parle avantageusement de 
lui-m&ne, et qui est toujours le hyros de son propre 
roman. Au contraire, un homme qui cache, pour 
ainsi dire, son propre myrite, qui relive celui des 
autres, et qui parle peu et modestement de lm-m^me, 
gagne les esprits, et se fait estimer et aimer. 

Mais il y a, aussi, bien de la difference entre la 
modestie et la mauvaise honte; autant la modestie est 
louable, autant la mauvaise honte est ridicule. Il ne 
faut non plus £tre un nigaud, qu’un effronty; et il 
faut savoir se prysenter, parler aux gens, et leur 
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r^pondre sans 6tre d4contenanc6 ou embarrass^. Les 
Anglois sont pour l’ordinaire nigauds, et n’ont pas ces 
manures aisles et libres, mais en m6me terns polies, 
qu’ont les Frangois. Remarquez done les Frangois, 
et imitez les, dans leur manure de se pr6senter, et 
d’aborder les gens. Un bourgeois ou un campag- 
nard a honte quand il se presents dans une com- 
pagnie; il est embarrass^, ne sait que faire de ses 
mains, se d&nonte quand on lui parle, et ne r^pond 
qu’avec embarras, et presqu’en b^gaiant; au lieu qu J un 
honn^te bomme, qui sait yiyre, se presents avec assu¬ 
rance et de bonne grace, parle m6me aux gens qu’il ne 
connoit pas, sans s’embarrasser et d 5 une mani&re tout- 
&-fait naturelle et ais6e. Voilsi ce qui s’appelle avoir 
du monde et sayoir vivre, qui est un article tr§s im¬ 
portant dans le commerce du monde. Il arrive sou- 
vent qu’un homme qui a beaucoup d’esprit et qui ne 
sait pas vivre, est moms bien regu qu’un bomme qui a 
moins d’esprit, mais qui a du monde. 

Cet objet m6rite bien votre attention; pensez y done, 
etjoignez la modestie & une assurance polie et ais6e. 
Adieu I 

Je regois dans le moment votre lettre du 27, qui est 
tr&s bien 6crite. 

Bath, November 1, 1739 

Deae Boy, 

Let us return to Oratory, or tbe art of speaking 
well; wbicb should never be entirely out of your 
thoughts, since it is so useful in every part of life, 
and so absolutely necessary in most. A man can 
make no figure without it in Parliament, in the 
Church, or in the Law; and, even in common con¬ 
versation, a man that has acquired an easy and habit- 
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ual eloquence, who speaks properly and accurately, 
will have a great advantage over those who speak 
incorrectly and inelegantly. 

The business of Oratory, as I have told you before, 
is to persuade people; and you easily feel, that to 
please people is a great step towards persuading them. 
You must then, consequently, be sensible how advan¬ 
tageous it is for a man who speaks in public, whether 
it be in Parliament, in the Pulpit, or at the Bar (that 
is, in the Courts of Law), to please his hearers so 
much as to gain their attention, which he can never 
do without the help of Oratory. It is not enough to 
speak the language he speaks in, in its utmost purity, 
and according to the rules of grammar: but he must 
speak it elegantly; that is, he must choose the best 
and most expressive words, and put them in the best 
order. He should likewise adorn what he says by 
proper metaphors, similes, and other figures of rhet- 
' oric; and he should enliven it, if he can, by quick 
and sprightly turns of wit. For example, suppose 
you had a mind to persuade Mr. Maittaire * to give 
you a holyday, would you bluntly say to him, Give 
me a holyday ? That would certainly not be the way 
to persuade him to it. But you should endeavour 
first to please him and gain his attention, by telling 
him that your experience of his goodness and indul- 


* Michael Maittaire, well known as an excellent Bcholar and the 
author of Beveral workB on classical antiquity. Hib parents were 
French ProteBtants, who had left their native country on the revoca¬ 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. Nevertheless, as M. WeiBs tells us in 
the Bibliographic Universelle, “ Maittaire dans plnsieurs circonstancea 
“ a loud lea quahtda de Louis XIV. et rendu justice & bob intentions 
“ avec franchise et loyautd ” He died in 1747, at the age of Beventy- 
nine. 
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gence encouraged you to ask a favour of him; that, 
if he should not think proper to graut it, at least you 
hoped he would not take it ill that you asked it. 
Then you should tell him what it was that you 
wanted ; that it was a holyday: for which you should 
give your reasons; as, that you had such or such a 
thing to do, or such a place to go to. Then you 
might urge some arguments why he should not refuse 
you; as, that you have seldom asked that favour, and 
that you seldom will; and that the mind may some¬ 
times require a little rest from labour as well as the 
body. This you may illustrate by a simile, and say, 
that as the bow is the stronger for being sometimes 
unstrung and unbent, so the mind will be capable of 
more attention for being now and then easy and 
relaxed. 

This is a little oration, fit for such a little orator as 
you; but, however, it will make you understand what 
is meant by oratory and eloquence, which is to per¬ 
suade. I h6pe you will have that talent hereafter in 
greater matters 

November 20,1789. 

Dear Boy, 

As you are now reading the Roman History, I 
hope you do it with that care and attention which it 
deserves. The utility of History consists principally 
in the examples it gives us of the virtues and vices of 
those who have gone before us; upon which we ought 
to make the proper observations. History animates 
and excites us to the love and the practice of virtue; 
by showing us the regard and veneration that was 
always paid to great and virtuous men in the times in 
which they lived, and the praise and glory with which 
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their names are perpetuated, and transmitted down to 
our times. The Roman History furnishes more ex¬ 
amples of virtue and magnanimity, or greatness of 
mind, than any other. It was a common thing to see 
their Consuls and Dictators (who, you know, were 
their chief magistrates) taken from the plough, to lead 
their armies against their enemies; and, after victory, 
returning to their plough again, and passing the rest 
of their lives in modest retirement: a retirement more 
glorious, if possible, than the victories that preceded 
it I Many of their greatest men died so poor, that 
they were buried at the expense of the public. 
Curius, who had no money of his own, refused a great 
sum that the Samuites offered him, saying, that he saw 
no glory in having money himself, but in command¬ 
ing those that had. Cicero relates it thus: Gwrio ad 
focum sedenti magnum awn pondus Samnites cum 
attulissent , repudiate ah eo sunt Non enim awrvm 
habere prceclarum sibi videri, sed Us, qu/i hdberent 
aurum , imperare. And Fabricius, who had often 
commanded the Roman armies, and as often tri¬ 
umphed over their enemies, was found by his fire¬ 
side, eating those roots and herbs which he had 
planted and cultivated himself in his own field. 
Seneca tells it thus: j Fabricius ad focum coenat illas 
ipsas radices , quas, in agro repurgando , triwmphalis 
Senex vulsit. Scipio, after a victory he had obtained 
in Spain, found among the prisoners a young princess 
of extreme beauty, who, he was informed, was soon to 
have been married to a man of quality of that coun¬ 
try. He ordered her to be entertained and attended 
with the same care and respect as if she had been in 
her father’s house; and, as soon as he could find her 
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lover, he gave her to him, and added to her portion 
the money that her father had brought for her ransom. 
Valerius Maximus says, Exirmce formce virginem 
accersitis pa/rentibus et sponso immolatam tradidit, et 
Juveim, et Coelebs, et Victor. This was a most glori¬ 
ous example of moderation, continence, and generosity, 
which gained him the hearts of all the people of Spain; 
and made them say, as Livy tells us, Venisse Diis 
simillimum juvenem, vincentem omnia, cum armis, turn 
bemgnitate ac beneficvis. 

Such are the rewards that always crown virtue, and 
such the characters that you should imitate, if you 
would be a great and a good man, which is the only 
way to be a happy one I Adieu I 


Monday. 

Dear Boy, 

I was very sorry that Mr. Maittaire did not give 
me such an account of you yesterday as I wished and 
expected. He takes so much pains to teach you, that 
he well deserves from you the returns of care and 
attention. Besides, pray consider, now that you have 
justly got the reputation of knowing much more than 
other boys of your age do, how shameful it would be 
for you to lose it, and to let other boys, that are now 
behind you, get before you. If you would but have 
attention, you have quickness enough to conceive, and 
memory enough to retain: but, without attention 
while you are learning, all the time you employ at 
your book is thrown away; and your shame will be 
the greater if you should be ignorant, when you had 
such opportunities of learning. An ignorant man is 
insignificant and contemptible; nobody cares for his 
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company, and he can just be said to live, and that is 
all. There is a very pretty French epigram upon the 
death of such an ignorant, insignificant fellow; the 
sting of which is, that all that can be said of him is, 
that he was once alive, and that he is now dead. This 
is the epigram, which you may get by heart: 

Colas eat mort de maladie, 

Tu veux quo j’en pleure le Bort; 

Quo diable veux-tu que j’en die ? 

Colas vivoit, Colas est mort 

Take care not to deserve the name of Colas, which I 
shall certainly give you if you do not learn well; and 
then that name will get about, and everybody will call 
you Colas; which will be much worse than Frisky. 

You are now reading Mr. Bollin’s Ancient His¬ 
tory : pray remember to have your maps by you 
when you read it, and desire Monsieur Pelnote to 
show you, in the maps, all the places you read of. 
Adieu I 

Saturday 

Dear Boy, 

Since you choose the name of Polyglot, I hope 
you will take care to deserve it, which you can only 
do by care and application. I confess the names of 
Frisky and Colas are not quite so honourable; but 
then, remember too, that there cannot be a stronger 
ridicule than to call a man by an honourable name 
when he is known not to deserve it For example, it 
would be a manifest irony to call a very ugly fellow 
an Adonis (who, you know, was so handsome, that 
Venus herself fell in love with him), or to call a cow¬ 
ardly fellow an Alexander, or an ignorant fellow, 
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Polyglot; for everybody would discover the sneer; 
and Mr. Pope observes very truly, that 

Praise undeserved is satire in diBguise 

Next to the doing of things that deserve to be writ¬ 
ten, there is nothing that gets a man more credit, or 
gives him more pleasure, than to write things that 
deserve to be read. The younger Pliny (for there 
were two Plinys, the uncle and the nephew,) expresses 
it thus: Equidem beatos puto, quibus Deorum Tmmere 
datum eat, aut facere acribenda, aut legenda scribere ; 
beatissimoa verb quibua ui/rumque. 

Pray mind your Greek particularly, for to know 
Greek very well is to be really learned: there is no 
great credit in knowing Latin, for everybody knows 
it; and it is only a shame not to know it. Besides 
that, you will understand Latin a great deal the better 
for understanding Greek very well; a great number 
of Latin words, especially the technical words, being 
derived from the Greek. Technical words mean such 
particular words as relate to any art or science; from 
the Greek word re^, which signifies Art, and re^xoc, 
which signifies Artificial. Thus, a dictionary that ex¬ 
plains the terms of art is called a Lexicon Technicum , 
or a Technical Dictionary. Adieu I 


Longford, June 9,1740. 

Dear Boy, 

I white to you now, in the supposition that you 
continue to deserve my attention as much as you did 
when I left London, and that Mr. Maittaire would 
commend you as much now as he did the last time 
he was with me; for, otherwise, you know very well 
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that I should not concern myself about you. Take 
care, therefore, that when I come to town I may not 
find myself mistaken in the good opinion I enter¬ 
tained of you in my absence. 

I hope you have got the linnets and bullfinches you 
so much wanted, and I recommend the bullfinches to 
your imitation. Bullfinches, you must know, have no 
natural note of their own, and never sing, unless 
taught; but will learn tunes better than any other 
birds. This they do by attention and memory; and 
you may observe, that, while they are taught, they 
listen with great care, and never jump about and kick 
their heels. Now I really think it would be a great 
shame for you to be outdone by your own bullfinch. 

I take it for granted, that, by your late care and at¬ 
tention, you are now perfect in Latin verses, and that 
you may at present be called, what Horace desired to 
be called, Romance Jidicen Lyrce. Your Greek too, I 
dare say, keeps pace with your Latin; and you have 
all your paradigms ad unguem. 

You cannot imagine what alterations and improve¬ 
ments I expect to find every day, now that you are 
more than octenrm. And, at this age, non progredi 
would be regredi , which would be very shameful. 

Adieu I Do not write to me; for I shall be in no 
settled place to receive letters while I am in the 
country. 


PHILIPPUS CHESTERFIELD PARVULO SUO PHILIPPO 
STANHOPE, S. D. 

(Bath, 1740.) 

Pergrata mihi fuit epistola tua, quam nuper 
accepi, eleganter enim scripta erat, et polliceris te 
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summam operam daturum, ut veras laudes meritd 
adipisci possis. Sed, ut planS dicam; yalde suspicor 
te, in e£ scribend£, optimum et eruditissimum adju- 
torem habuisse; quo duce et auspice, nec elegantia, 
nec doctrina, nec quicquid prorsus est dignum sapi- 
ente bonoque, unquam tibi deesse poterit. Ilium ergo 
ut quam diligenter colas, te etiam atque etiam rogo; 
et quo magis eum omni officio, amore, et obsequio 
persequeris, eo magis te me studiosum, et observantem 
existimabo. 

Duse septimanse mibi ad bas aquas bibendas super- 
sunt, antequam in urbem revertam; tunc cura, ut te 
in dies doctiorem inveniam. Animo, attentions, ma- 
jore diligentid, opus est. Prsemia laboris, et indus- 
trise, hinc afferam, si modo te dignum prsebeas; sin 
aliter, segnitiei poenas dabis. Yale! 


Bath, October 14,1740. 

Dear Boy, 

Singe I have recommended to you to think upon 
subjects, and to consider things in their various lights 
and circumstances, I am persuaded you have made such 
a progress, that I shall sometimes desire your opinion 
upon difficult points, in order to form my own. For 
instance, though I have in general a great veneration 
for the manners and customs of the ancients, yet I am 
in some doubt whether the Ostracism of the Athenians 
was either just or prudent, and should be glad to be 
determined by your opinion. You know very well, 
that the Ostracism was the method of banishing those 
whose distinguished virtue made them popular, and 
consequently (as the Athenians thought) dangerous 
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to the public liberty. And, if six hundred citizens 
of Athens gaVe in the name of any one Athenian 
written upon an oyster-shell (from whence it is called 
Ostracism), that man was banished Athens for ten 
years. On one hand, it is certain that a free people 
cannot be too careful or jealous of their liberty; and 
it is certain, too, that the love and applause of man¬ 
kind will always attend a man of eminent and dis¬ 
tinguished virtue; and, consequently, they are more 
likely to give up their liberties to such a one, than to 
another of less merit. But then, on the other hand, 
it seems extraordinary to discourage virtue upon any 
account, since it is only by virtue that any society can 
flourish and be considerable. There are many more 
arguments, on each side of this question, which will 
naturally occur to you; and, when you have considered 
them well, I desire you will write me your opin¬ 
ion whether the Ostracism was a right or a wrong 
thing, and your reasons for being of that opinion. 
Let nobody help you; but give me exactly your 
own sentiments, and your own reasons, whatever they 
are. 

I hope Mr. Pelnote makes you read Rollin with 
great care and attention, and recapitulate to him 
whatever you have read that day; I hope, too, that 
he makes you read aloud, distinctly, and observe the 
stops. Desire your Mamma to tell him so, from me; 
and the same to Mr. Martin: for it is a shame not to 
read perfectly well. 

Make my compliments to Mr. Maittaire; and take 
great care that he gives me a good account of you at 
my return to London, or I shall be very angry with 
you. Adieu I 
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Thursday. 

Dear Boy, 

You will seldom hear from me, without an admoni¬ 
tion to think. All you learn, and all you can read, 
will be of little use, if you do not think and reason 
upon it yourself. One reads, to know other people’s 
thoughts; but if we take them upon trust, without 
examining and comparing them with our own, it is 
really living upon other people’s scraps, or retailing 
other people’s goods. To know the thoughts of others 
is of use, because it suggests thoughts to one’s self, and 
helps one to form a judgment; but to repeat other 
people’s thoughts, without considering whether they 
are right or wrong, is the talent only of a parrot, or 
at most a player. 

If Night were given you as a subject to compose 
upon, you would do very well to look what the best 
authors have said upon it, in order to help your own 
invention; but then you must think of it afterwards 
yourself, and express it m your own manner, or else 
you would be at best but a plagiary. A plagiary is a 
man who steals other people’s thoughts, and puts them 
off for his own. You would find, for example, the 
following account of Night in Virgil: 


Nox erat, et placidum carpebant fessa soporem 
Corpora per terras, sylvseque et Bseva quidrant 
JEquora cum medio volvuntur Bidera lapsu, 

Cum tacet omnia ager, pecudes pictseque volucres, 
Quseque lacus latd liquid os, queBque aspera dumis 
Bora tenent, somno poaitse sub nocte silenti 
Lembant curas, et corda oblita laborum. 


Here you see the effects of Night: that it brings rest 
to men when they are wearied with the labours of the 
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day; that the stars move in their regular course; that 
flocks and birds repose themselves, and enjoy the quiet 
of the Night. This, upon examination, you would find 
to he all true; but then, upon consideration too, you 
would find that it is not all that is to be said upon 
Night, and many more qualities and effects of Night 
would occur to you. As, for instance, though Night 
is in general the time of quiet and repose, yet it is 
often the time, too, for the commission and security 
of crimes, such as robberies, murders, and violations, 
which generally seek the advantage of darkness, as 
favourable for the escapes of the guilty. Night, too, 
though it brings rest and refreshment to the innocent 
and virtuous, brings disquiet and horror to the guilty. 
The consciousness of their crimes torments them, and 
denies them sleep and quiet. You might, from these 
reflections, consider what would be the proper epithets 
to give to Night; as, for example, if you were to rep¬ 
resent Night in its most pleasing shape, as procuring 
quiet and refreshment from labour and toil, you might 
call it the friendly Night, the silent Night, the welcome 
Night, the 'peaceful Night; but if, on the contrary, you 
were to represent it as inviting to the commission of 
crimes, you would call it the guilty Night, the conscious 
Night, the horrid Night, with many other epithets that 
carry along with them the idea of horror and guilt; 
for an epithet, to be proper, must always be adapted 
(that is, suited) to the circumstances of the person or 
thing to which it is given. Thus Virgil, who gener¬ 
ally gives -Eneas the epithet of pious, because of his 
piety to the gods and his duty to his father, calls him 
Dux -Eneas where he represents him making love to 
Dido, as a proper epithet for him in that situation; 
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because making love becomes a general much better 
than a man of singular piety. 

Lay aside, for a few minutes, the thoughts of play, 
and think of this seriously. 


Amoto qusaramufl seria ludo 


Adieu I 


You may come to me on Saturday morning, before 
you go to Mr. Maittaire. 


Wednesday 

Dear Boy, 

You behaved yourself so well at Mr. Boden’s last 
Sunday, that you justly deserve commendation: be¬ 
sides, you encourage me to give you some rules of 
politeness and good-breeding, being persuaded that 
you will observe them. Know then, that as learning, 
honour, and virtue are absolutely necessary to gain 
you the esteem and admiration of mankind, politeness 
and good-breeding are equally necessary to make you 
welcome and agreeable in conversation and common 
life. Great talents, such as honour, virtue, learning, 
and parts, are above the generality of the world, who 
neither possess them themselves, nor judge of them 
rightly in others: but all people are judges of the 
lesser talents, such as civility, affability, and an 
obliging, agreeable address and manner; because they 
feel the good effects of them, as making society easy 
and pleasing. Good-sense must, in many cases, deter¬ 
mine good-breeding; because the same thing that 
would be civil at one time, and to one person, may be 
quite otherwise at another time, and to another person: 
but there are some general rules of good-breeding that 
hold always true, and in all cases. As, for example, 
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it is always extremely rude to answer only Yes, or No, 
to anybody, without adding, Sir, my Lord, or Madam, 
according to tlie quality of the person you speak to; 
as, in French, you must always say, Monsieur, Milord, 
Madame, and Mademoiselle. I suppose you know that 
every married woman is, in French, Madame, and 
every unmarried one is Mademoiselle. It is likewise 
extremely rude, not to give the proper attention and a 
civil answer when people speak to you; or to go away, 
or be doing something else, while they are speaking to 
you; for that convinces them that you despise them, 
and do not think it worth your while to hear or answer 
what they say. I dare say I need not tell you how 
rude it is, to take the best place in a room, or to seize 
immediately upon what you like at table, without offer¬ 
ing first to help others, as if you considered nobody 
hut yourself. On the contrary, you should always 
endeavour to procure all the conveniencies you can to 
the people you are with. Besides being civil, which 
is absolutely necessary, the perfection of good-breeding 
is, to be civil with ease, and in a gentlemanlike man¬ 
ner. For this, you should observe the French people, 
who excel in it, and whose politeness seems as easy and 
natural as any other part of their conversation; whereas 
the English are often awkward in their civilities, and, 
when they mean to be civil, are too much ashamed to 
get it out. But, pray, do you remember never to be 
ashamed of doing what is right: you would have a 
great deal of reason to be ashamed, if you were not 
civil; but what reason can you have to be ashamed of 
being civil ? And why not say a civil and an obliging 
thing as easily and as naturally as you would ask what 

o’clock it is ? This kind of bashfulness, which is justly 
VOL i 2 
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called by the French mauvaise honte , is the distinguish¬ 
ing character of an English booby, who is frightened 
out of his wits when people of fashion speak to him; 
and, when he is to answer them, blushes, stammers, 
can hardly get out what he would say, and becomes 
really ridiculous from a groundless fear of being laughed 
at: whereas, a real well-bred man would speak to all 
the Kings in the world with as little concern and as 
much ease as he would speak to you. 

Remember, then, that to be civil, and to be civil 
with ease (which is properly called good-breeding), is 
the only way to be beloved and well received in com¬ 
pany ; that to be ill-bred and rude is intolerable, and 
the way to be kicked out of company; and that to be 
bashful is to be ridiculous. As I am sure you will 
mind and practise all this, I expect that, when you 
are novmnis, you will not only be the best scholar, 
but the best-bred boy in England of your age. Adieu! 


PHUiIPPTJS chesterfield philippo stanhope, 

ADHTJO PUERULO, SED ORAS E PTJERITIA EGRESS URO. 

S. D. 

Hang ultimam ad te, uti ad puerum, epistolam 
mitto; eras enim, ni fallor, fies novennis, ita ut abhinc 
mihi tecum quasi cum adolescentulo agendum erit. 
Alia enim nunc ratio vitae et studiorum tibi sus- 
cipienda est; levitas et nugse pueriles relinquendse 
sunt, animusque ad seria intendendus est. Quae 
enim puerum decebant, adolescentulo dedecori essent. 
Quare omnibus viribus tibi enitendum est, ut te 
ahum prsebeas, et ut eruditione, moribus, et urbani- 
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tate, aliisque animi dotibus, adolescentulos ejusdem 
setatis eeque superes, ac jam puerulus puerulos tui 
temporis superasti. Tecum obsecro reputa, quantum 
tibi erubescendum foret, si te nunc vinci patiaris ab iis 
quos adbuc vicisti. Exempli gratis: si adolescentulus 
Onslow scholse Westmonasterienais nunc alumnus, 
olim sodalis tuus, et novennis seque ac tu, si ille, in- 
quam, locum tibi superiorem in schol£ merits obtineret, 
quid ageres, rogo ? Qud tenderes ? illinc enim disce- 
dendum foret, ubi cum dignitate manere non posses. 
Quare si tibi fama apud omnes, et gratia apud me, 
curse est, fac omni studio et labore, ut adolescentulorum 
eruditorum facile princeps meritd dici possis. Sic te 
servet Pater Omnipotens, tibi detque ut omnibus 
ornatus excellas rebus. Addam etiam, quod Horatius 
Tibullo suo optat, ut, 


Gratia, fama, valetudo contingat abundd; 

Et mundna victus, non deficients crumen&! 

Yale! 


Kalend. Man, 1741. 


4 Air-la-Ohapelle, ce 8 Juin, N, S. (1741.) 

Mon cher Enpant, 

Me voici ft Aix-la-Chapelle depuis quatre jours, 
d’od je prends la liberty de vous assurer de mes re¬ 
spects ; ne doutant pas que yous n’ayez la bont6 de 
me pardonner si je vous importune trop souvent par 
mes lettres. Je sais combien votre terns est pr6cieux, 
et que vous l’employez si utilement que je me ferois 
conscience d’interrompre le cours de vos Etudes, que 
vous poursuivez, sans doute, avec tant de succds et 
d’attention. Mais raillerie 4 part, j’esp&re que vous 
apprenez comme il faut, et que Monsieur Maittaire 
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est tr&s content de vous, car autrement je yous assure 
que je serai tr&s m4content. 

A propos d’apprendre; je vous dirai, que j’ai yu 4 
Bruxelles un petite gar§on 4 peu prfcs de v6tre age, le 
fils du Comte de Lannoy, qui savoit le Latin parfaite- 
ment bien, jouoit la com4die, et d&damoit la trag4die 
Fran§oise dans la derni&re perfection. Mais c’est 
qu’il s’appliquoit, et retenoit ce qu’il avoit une fois 
appris. De plus il 4toit tr&3 poli; et dans une com- 
pagnie nombreuse, qu’il ne connoissoit pas, il n’dtoit 
point du tout d6concert4, mais parloit et r4pondoit 4 un 
chacun avec manures et aisance. 

Cette yille ici est assez grande, mais assez mauyaise; 
elle s’appelle en Latin Aquisgranum: c’est la premiere 
yille Imp4riale et libre de tout l’Empire, c’est 4 dire 
qu’elle est gouvern6e par ses propres magistrate, qu’elle 
choisit elle-m&ne, et qu’elle a ses droits auxquels l’Em- 
pereur ne peut pas donner atteinte. Charlemagne y 
fut couronn6 Empereur l’an 800; et l’on montre encore 
ici, dans l’4glise catli4drale, la couronne dont il fut 
couronnS. Elle n’est d’ailleurs fameuse que par see 
eaux min4rales, qui y attirent beaucoup 'de monde: 
elles sont fort chaudes'et fort d6gotitantes, sentant les 
ceufe pourris 

Les yilles Imp4riales ont yoix 4 la Difcte de l’Em- 
pire, qui se tient 4 Ratisbonne, c’est & dire 4 1’Assem¬ 
ble de l’Empire: c’est 14 oil les Electeurs, les Princes 
et les villes Imp4riales, enyoyent leurs d6put6s pour 
r4gler les affaires de l’Empire, conjointement ayec 
l’Empereur; comme nOtre Parlement fait en Angle- 
terre. De sorte, que vous yoyez, que l’Empire d’Al- 
lemagne est un 4tat libre, dans lequel aucune loi ne 
peut 6tre faite sans le consentement de l’Empereur, 
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des Electeurs, des Princes Souverains et des villes 
Imp&iales. II est bon que yous sachiez les diff<6- 
rentes formes de gouvernement des difiSrens pays de 
rEurope; et quand vous lisez leurs histoires faites y 
une attention particuli&re. Adieu pour cette fois I 


Spa, July 26, N. S. 1741. 

Dear Boy, 

I have often told you in my former letters (and 
it is most certainly true) that the strictest and most 
scrupulous honour and virtue can alone make you 
esteemed and valued by mankind; that parts and 
learning can alone make you admired and celebrated 
by them; but that the possession of lesser talents 
was most absolutely necessary towards making you 
liked, beloved, and sought after in private life. Of 
these lesser talents, good-breeding is the principal and 
most necessary one, not only as it is very important 
in itself; but as it adds great lustre to the more solid 
advantages both of the heart and the mind. I have 
often touched upon good-breeding to you before; so 
that this letter shall be upon the next necessary quali¬ 
fication to it, which is a genteel, easy manner and 
carriage, wholly free from those odd tricks, ill habits, 
and awkwardnesses, which even very many worthy 
and sensible people have in their behaviour. How¬ 
ever trifling a genteel manner may sound, it is of 
very great consequence towards pleasing in private 
life, especially the women; which, one time or other, 
you will think worth pleasing; and I have known 
many a man, from his awkwardness, give people such 
a dislike of him at first, that all his merit could not get 
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the better of it afterwards. Whereas a genteel man¬ 
ner prepossesses people in your favour, bends them 
towards you, and makes them wish to like you. Awk¬ 
wardness can proceed but from two causes; either from 
not having kept good company, or from not having 
attended to it. As for your keeping good company, I 
will take care of that; do you take care to observe 
their ways and manners, and to form your own upon 
them. Attention is absolutely necessary for this, as 
indeed it is for everything else; and a man without 
attention is not fit to live in the world. When an 
awkward fellow first comes into a room, it is highly 
probable that his sword gets between his legs, and 
throws him down, or makes him stumble at least; 
when he has recovered this accident, he goes and 
places himself in the very place of the whole room 
where he should not; there he soon lets his hat fall 
down; and, taking it up again, throws down his cane; 
in recovering his cane, his hat falls a second time; 
so that he is a quarter of an hour before he is in order 
again. If he drinks tea or coffee, he certainly scalds 
his mouth, and lets either the cup or the saucer fall, 
and spills the tea or coffee in his breeches. At din¬ 
ner, his awkwardness distinguishes itself particularly, 
as he has more to do: there he holds his knife, fork, 
and spoon differently from other people; eats with his 
knife to the great danger of his mouth, picks his teeth 
with his fork, and puts his spoon, which has been in 
his throat twenty times, into the dishes again. If he 
is to carve, he can never hit the joint; but, in his vain 
efforts to cut through the bone, scatters the sauce in 
everybody’s face. He generally daubs himself with 
soup and grease, though his napkin is commonly stuck 
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through a button-hole, and tickles his chin. When 
he drinks, he infallibly coughs in his glass, and be¬ 
sprinkles the company. Besides all this, he has 
strange tricks and gestures; such as snuffing up his 
nose, making faces, putting his fingers in his nose, or 
blowing it and looking afterwards in his handker¬ 
chief, so as to make the company sick. His hands are 
troublesome to him, when he has not something in 
them, and he does not know where to put them; but 
they are in perpetual motion between his bosom and his 
breeches: he does not wear his clothes, and in short 
does nothing, like other people. All this, I own, is 
not in any degree criminal; but it is highly disagree¬ 
able and ridiculous in company, and ought most care¬ 
fully to be avoided by whoever desires to please. 

From this account of what you should not do, you 
may easily judge what you should do; and a due 
attention to the manners of people of fashion, and 
who have seen the world, will make it habitual and 
familiar to you. 

There is, likewise, an awkwardness of expression 
and words, most carefully to be avoided; such as false 
English, bad pronunciation, old sayings, and common 
proverbs; which are so many proofs of having kept 
bad and low company. For example; if, instead of 
saying that tastes are different, and that every man 
has his own peculiar one, you should let off a prov¬ 
erb, and say, That what is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison; or else, Every one as they like, as the 
good man said when he kissed his cow; everybody 
would be persuaded that you had never kept company 
with anybody above footmen and housemaids. 

Attention will do all this; and without attention 
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nothing is to be done: want of attention, which is 
really want of thought, is either folly or madness. 
You should not only have attention to everything, 
but a quickness of attention, so as to observe, at once, 
all the people in the room; their motions, their looks, 
and their words; and yet without staring at them, 
and seeming to be an observer. This quick and un¬ 
observed observation is of infinite advantage in life, 
and is to be acquired with care; and, on the contrary, 
what is called absence, which is a thoughtlessness, and 
want of attention about what is doing, makes a man 
so like either a fool or a madman, that, for my part, I 
see no real difference. A fool never has thought; a 
madman has lost it; and an absent man is, for the 
time, without it. 

Adieu! Direct your next to me, ohez Monsieur 
Ghabert, Banquier, & Paris; and take care that I 
find the improvements I expect at my return. 


Spa, August 6,1741. 

Dear Boy, 

I am very well pleased with the several perform¬ 
ances you sent me, and still more so with Mr. Mait- 
taire’s letter, that accompanied them, in which he 
gives me a much better account of you than he did 
in his former. Laudari d laudato viro t was always a 
commendable ambition; encourage that ambition, and 
continue to deserve the praises of the praise-worthy. 
While you do so, you shall have whatever you will 
from me; and when you cease to do so, you shall 
have nothing. 

I am glad you have begun to compose a little; it will 
give you an habit of thinking upon subjects, which is 
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at least as necessary as reading them: therefore pray 
send me your thoughts upon this subject: 

Non sibi, Bed toti genitum se credere mundo 

It is a part of Cato’s character in Lucan; who says, 
that Cato did not think himself horn for himself only, 
hut for all mankind. Let me know, then, whether 
you think that a man is horn only for his own pleas¬ 
ure and advantage, or whether he is not obliged to 
contribute to the good of the society in which he lives, 
and of all mankind in general. This is certain, that 
every man receives advantages from society, which he 
could not have, if he were the only man in the world: 
therefore, is he not, in some measure, in debt to society ? 
and is he not obliged to do for others what they do for 
him ? You may do this in English or Latin, which 
you please; for it is the thinking part, and not the 
language, that I mind in this case. 

I warned you, in my last, against those disagreeable 
tricks and awkwardnesses which many people contract 
when they are young, by the negligence of their parents, 
and cannot get quit of them when they are old; such as 
odd motions, strange postures, and ungenteel carriage. 
But there is likewise an awkwardness of the mind, that 
ought to be, and with care may be, avoided: as, for 
instance, to mistake or forget names; to speak of Mr. 
What-d’ye-call-him, or Mrs. Thingum, or How-d’ye- 
call-her, is excessively awkward and ordinary. To call 
people by improper titles and appellations is so too; 
as my Lord, for Sir; and Sir, for my Lord. To begin 
a story or narration, when you are not perfect in it, 
and cannot go through with it, but are forced, possi¬ 
bly, to say, in the middle of it, “ I have forgot the 
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rest/’ is very unpleasant and bungling. One must be 
extremely exact, clear, and perspicuous in everything 
one says; otherwise, instead of entertaining or inform¬ 
ing others, one only tires and puzzles them. The voice 
and manner of speaking, too, are not to be neglected: 
some people almost shut their mouths when they speak, 
and mutter so, that they are not to be understood; 
others speak so fast, and sputter, that they are not to 
be understood neither; some always speak as loud as 
if they were talking to deaf people; and others so low 
that one cannot hear them. All these habits are 
awkward and disagreeable; and are to be avoided by 
attention: they are the distinguishing marks of the 
ordinary people, who have had no care taken of their 
education. You cannot imagine how necessary it is 
to mind all these little things; for I have seen many 
people, with great talents, ill received, for want of 
having these talents too; and others well received, 
only from their little talents, and who had no great 
ones. __ 

(Paris, August, 1741.) 

Deab Boy, 

Since my last, I have changed considerably for the 
better; from the desarts of Spa to the pleasures of 
Paris; which, when you come here, you will be better 
able to enjoy than I am. It is a most magnificent 
town, not near so big as London, but much finer; the 
houses being much larger, and all built of stone. It 
was not only much enlarged, but embellished, by the 
magnificence of the last King, Louis XIV; and a 
prodigious number of expensive buildings, and useful 
and charitable foundations, such as libraries, hospitals, 
schools, &c., will long remain the monuments of the 
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magnificence, humanity, and good government of that 
Prince. The people here are well-bred, just as I 
would have you he; they are not awkwardly bashful 
and ashamed, like the English; but easily civil, with¬ 
out ceremony. Though they are very gay and lively, 
they have attention to everything, and always mind 
what they are about. I hope you do so too, now, and 
that my highest expectations of your improvement 
will be more than answered, at my return; for I ex¬ 
pect to find you construe both Greek and Latin, and 
likewise translate into those languages pretty readily; 
and also make verses in them both, with some little 
invention of your own. All this may he, if you 
please; and I am persuaded you would not have me 
disappointed. As to the genius of Poetry, I own, if 
nature had not given it you, you cannot have it; for 
it is a true maxim, that Poeta nasdt/u/r, non fit: but 
then, that is only as to the invention and imagination 
of a Poet; for everybody can, by application, make 
themselves masters of the mechanical part of poetry; 
which consists in the numbers, rhymes, measure, and 
harmony of verse. Ovid was born with such a genius 
for poetry, that he says, he could not help thinking in 
verse, whether he would or not; and that very often 
he spoke verses without intending it. It is much other¬ 
wise with oratory; and the maxim there is, Orator fit: 
for it is certain, that, by study and application, every 
man can make himself a pretty good Orator; eloquence 
depending upon observation and care. Every man, if 
he pleases, may chuse good words instead of bad ones, 
may speak properly instead of improperly, may be 
clear and perspicuous in his recitals, instead of dark 
and muddy; he may have grace instead of awkward- 
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ness in his motions and gestures; and, in short, may 
he a very agreeable, instead of a very disagreeable 
speaker, if he will take care and pains. And surely it is 
very well worth while to take a great deal of pains, to 
excel other men in that particular article, in which 
they excel beasts. 

Demosthenes, the celebrated Greek Orator, thought 
it so absolutely necessary to speak well, that though 
he naturally stuttered, and had weak lungs, he re¬ 
solved, by application and care, to get the better of 
those disadvantages. Accordingly, he cured his stam¬ 
mering by putting small pebbles into his mouth; and 
strengthened his lungs gradually, by using himself 
every day to speak aloud and distinctly for a consid¬ 
erable time. He likewise went often to the sea-shore, 
in stormy weather, when the sea made most noise, 
and there spoke as loud as he could, in order to use 
himself to the noise and murmurs of the popular assem¬ 
blies of the Athenians, before whom he was to speak. 
By such care, joined to the constant study of the best 
authors, he became at last the greatest Orator of his 
own or any other age or country, though he was born 
without any one natural talent for it. Adieu I Copy 
Demosthenes. 

Bath, June 28, 1742. 

Dear Boy, 

Your promises give me great pleasure; and your 
performance of them, which I rely upon, will give me 
still greater. I am sure you know that breaking of 
your word is a folly, a dishonour, and a crime. It is 
a folly, because nobody will trust you afterwards; and 
it is both a dishonour and a crime, truth being the first 
duty of religipn and morality: and whoever has not 
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truth, cannot be supposed to have any one good qual¬ 
ity, and must become the detestation of God and man. 
Therefore I expect, from your truth and your honour, 
that you will do that, which, independently of your 
promise, your own interest and ambition ought to in¬ 
cline you to do: that is, to excel in everything you 
undertake. When I was of your age, I should have 
been ashamed if any boy of that age had learned his 
book better, or played at any play better than I did; 
and I would not have rested a moment till I had got 
before him. Julius Caesar, who had a noble thirst of 
glory, used to say, that he would rather be the first in 
a village, than the second in Rome; and he even cried 
when he saw the statue of Alexander the Great, with 
the reflection, of how much more glory Alexander had 
acquired at thirty years old, than he at a much more 
advanced age. These are the sentiments to make 
people considerable; and those who have them not, 
will pass their lives in obscurity and contempt: 
whereas those who endeavour to excel all, are at least 
sure of excelling a great many. The sure way to excel 
in anything, is only to have a close and undissipated 
attention while you are about it; and then you need 
not be half the time that otherwise you must be: for 
long, plodding, puzzling application, is the business of 
dulness; but good parts attend regularly, and take a 
thing immediately. Consider, then, which you would 
chuse; to attend diligently while you are learning, and 
thereby excel all other boys, get a great reputation, and 
have a great deal more time to play; or else not mind 
your book, let boys even younger than yourself get 
before you, be laughed at by them for a dunce, and 
have no time to play at all: for, I assure you, if 
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you will not learn, you shall not play. What is the 
way, then, to arrive at that perfection, which you 
promise me to aim at? It is, first, to do your duty 
towards God and man; without which, everything else 
signifies nothing: secondly, to acquire great knowledge; 
without which, you will be a very contemptible man, 
though you may be a very honest one: and, lastly, to 
be very well-bred; without which, you will be a very 
disagreeable, unpleasing man, though you should be 
an honest and a learned one. 

Remember, then, these three things, and resolve to 
excel in them all; for they comprehend whatever is 
necessary and useful for this world or the next: and, 
in proportion as you improve in them, you will enjoy 
the affection and tenderness of, Yours. 


Saturday. 

See, 

The fame of your erudition, and other shining quali¬ 
fications, having reached to Lord Orrery,* he desired 
me, that you might dine with him and his son, Lord 
Boyle, next Sunday; which I told him you should. 
By this time, I suppose, you have heard from him; 
but, if you have not, you must, however, go there 
between two and three to-morrow, and say, that you 
come to wait upon Lord Boyle, according to his Lord¬ 
ship’s orders, which I informed you of. As this will 
deprive me of the honour and pleasure of your com¬ 
pany at dinner to-morrow, I will hope for it at break¬ 
fast, and shall take care to have your chocolate ready. 

Though I need not tell one of your age, experience, 

* This was John, fifth Earl of Orrery, and afterwards Earl of Oork. 
He was born in 1707, and succeeded his father in 1787. 
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and knowledge of the world, how necessary good¬ 
breeding is, to recommend one to mankind; yet, as 
your various occupations of Greek and cricket, Latin 
and pitchfarthing, may possibly divert your attention 
from this object, I take the liberty of reminding you 
of it, and desiring you to be very well-bred at Lord 
Orrery’s. It is good-breeding alone that can prepos¬ 
sess people in your favour at first sight: more time 
being necessary to discover greater talents. This 
good-breeding, you know, does not consist in low 
bows and formal ceremony ; but in an easy, civil, and 
respectful behaviour. You will, therefore, take care 
to answer with complaisance, when you are spoken 
to; to place yourself at the lower end of the table, 
unless bid to go higher: to drink first to the lady of 
the house, and next to the master; not to eat awk¬ 
wardly or dirtily; not to sit when others stand: and 
to do all this with an air of complaisance, and not with 
a grave, sour look, as if you did it all unwi llin gly. 
I do not mean a silly, insipid smile, that fools have 
when they would be civil; but an air of sensible good- 
humour. I hardly know anything so difficult to attain, 
or so necessary to possess, as perfect good-breeding; 
which is equally inconsistent with a stiff formality, 
an impertinent forwardness, and an awkward bashful¬ 
ness. A little ceremony is often necessary; a certain 
degree of firmness is absolutely so; and an outward 
modesty is extremely becoming: the knowledge of the 
world, and your own observations, must, and alone 
can, tell you the proper quantities of each. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was with me yesterday, and com¬ 
mended you much; go on to deserve commendations, 
and you will certainly meet with them. Adieu. 
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Friday Morning. 

Dear Boy, 

I am very well pleased with the substance of your 
letter; and as for the inaccuracies with regard to style 
and grammar, you could have corrected them all your¬ 
self, if you had taken time. I return it to you here 
corrected, and desire that you will attend to the dif¬ 
ference, which is the way to avoid the same faults for 
the future. 

I would have your letter, next Thursday, be in 
English, and let it be written as accurately as you are 
able; I mean with respect to the language, grammar, 
and stops; for, as to the matter of it, the less trouble 
you give yourself, the better it will be. Letters 
should be easy and natural, and convey to the persons 
to whom we send them, just what we would say to 
those persons, if we were with them. You may as 
well write it on the Wednesday, at your leisure, and 
leave it to be given to my man when he comes for it 
on Thursday. 

Monsieur Coderc will go to you three times a week; 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, at three of the clock, and 
Thursdays at five. He will read Modern History 
with you; and, at the same time, instruct you in 
Geography and Chronology; without both which, 
the knowledge of History is very imperfect, and 
almost useless. I beg, therefore, that you will give 
great attention to them; they will be of the greatest 
use to you. 

As I know you do not love to stay long in the same 
place, I flatter myself that you will take care not to 
remain long in that you have got, in the middle of 
the third form: it is in your own power to be soon 
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out of it, if you please ; and I hope the love of variety 
will tempt you. 

Pray he very attentive and obedient to Mr. Fitz¬ 
gerald : I am particularly obliged to him for under¬ 
taking the care of you; and if you are diligent, and 
mind your business when with him, you will rise very 
fast in the school. Every remove (you know) is to 
be attended by a reward from me, besides the credit 
you will gain for yourself; which, to so great a soul 
as yours, I presume, is a stronger inducement than 
any other reward can be; but, however, you shall 
have one. I know very well you will not be easy till 
you are got above Master Onslow; but as he learns 
very well, I fear you will never be able to do it, at 
least not without taking more pains than, I believe, 
you will care to take ; but, should that ever happen, 
there shall be a very considerable reward for you, 
besides Fame. 

Let me know, in your next, what books you read 
in your place at school, and what you do with Mr. 
Fitzgerald. Adieu. 


Dublin Oastle, November 19, 1745. 

Dear Boy, 

I have received your last Saturday’s performance, 
with which I am very well satisfied. I know or have 
heard of no Mr. St. Maurice; and young Pain, whom 
I have made an Ensign, was here upon the spot, as 
were every one of those I have named in these new 
levies. 

Now that the Christmas breaking-up draws near, I 

have ordered Mr. Desnoyers to go to you, during that 
Vol. i. 8 
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time, to teach you to dance. I desire you will par¬ 
ticularly attend to the graceful motion of your arms; 
which, with the manner of putting on your hat, and 
giving your hand, is all that a gentleman need attend 
to. Dancing is in itself a very trifling, silly thing; 
but it is one of those established follies to which peo¬ 
ple of sense are sometimes obliged to conform; and 
then they should be able to do it well. And, though 
I would not have you a dancer, yet, when you do 
dance, I would have you dance well, as I would 
have you do everything, you do, well. There is no 
one thing so trifling, but which (if it is to be done 
at all) ought to be done well. And I have often told 
you, that I wished you even played at pitch, and 
cricket, better than any boy at Westminster. For 
instance; dress is a very foolish thing; and yet it is 
a very foolish thing for a man not to be well dressed, 
according to his rank and way of life; and it is so 
far from being a disparagement to any man’s under¬ 
standing, that it is rather a proof of it, to be as well 
dressed as those whom he lives with: the difference in 
this case, between a man of sense and a fop, is, that 
the fop values himself upon his dress; and the man 
of sense laughs at it, at the same time that he knows 
he must not neglect it: there are a thousand foolish 
customs of this kind, which, not being criminal, must 
be complied with, and even cheerfully, by men of 
sense. Diogenes the Cynic was a wise man for de¬ 
spising them; but a fool for showing it. Be wiser 
than other people if you can; but do not tell them so. 

It is a very fortunate thing for Sir Charles Hotham* 

* Lord Ohesterfield's nephew, Bon of Sir Charles and Lady Gertrude 
Hotham He was of nearly the same age as Mr. Stanhope, and died 
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to have fallen into the hands of one of your age, 
experience, and knowledge of the world. I am per¬ 
suaded you will take infinite care of him. Good 
night. 


Dublin Oastle, January 25, 1746 

Deajr Boy, 

As there are now four mails due from England, one 
of which, at least, will, I suppose, bring me a letter 
from you, I take this opportunity of acknowledging 
it beforehand, that you may not accuse me (as you 
once or twice have done) of negligence. I am very 
glad to find, by your letter which I am to receive, 
that you are determined to apply yourself seriously 
to your business; to attend to what you learn, in 
order to learn it well; and to reflect and reason upon 
what you have learned, that your learning may be of 
use to you. These are very good resolutions, and I 
applaud you mightily for them. Now for your last 
letter, which I have received. You rebuke me very 
severely for not knowing, or at least not remember¬ 
ing, that you have been some time in the fifth form. 
Here, I confess, I am at a loss what to say for myself; 
for, on the one hand, I own it is not probable that 
you would not, at the time, have communicated an 
event of that importance to me; and, on the other 
hand, it is not likely that, if you had informed me 
of it, I could have forgotten it. You say that it 
happened six months ago; in which, with all due 
submission to you, I apprehend you are mistaken, 
because that must have been before I left England, 

without issue in 1767, when the baronetcy reverted to his uncle, Sir 
Beaumont, 
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which I am sure it was not; and it does not appear, 
in any of your original manuscripts, that it happened 
since. May not this possibly proceed from the osci- 
tancy of the writer ? To this oscitancy of the libra¬ 
rians we owe so many mistakes, hiatuses, lacunae, <fcc., 
in the ancient manuscripts. It may here be neces¬ 
sary to explain to you the meaning of the Osdtantes 
librarU; which, I believe, you will easily take. These 
persons (before printing was invented) transcribed the 
works of authors, sometimes for their own profit, but 
oftener (as they were generally slaves) for the profit 
of their masters. In the first case, dispatch, more 
than accuracy, was their object; for the faster they 
wrote the more they got: m the latter case (observe 
this), as it was a task imposed on them, which they 
did not dare to refuse, they were idle, careless , and 
incorrect; not gi/ving themsehes the trouble to read 
ov&r what they had written. The celebrated Atticus 
kept a great number of these transcribing slaves, and 
got great sums of money by their labours. 

But to return now to your fifth form, from whence 
I have strayed, it may be, too long: Pray what do 
you do in that country ? Be so kind as to give me a 
description of it. What Latin and Greek books do 
you read there ? Are your exercises, exercises of in¬ 
vention ? or do you still put the bad English of the 
psalms into bad Latin, and only change the shape of 
Latin verse, from long to short, and from short to 
long? People do not improve, singly, by travelling, 
but by the observations they make, and by keeping 
good company where they do travel. So, I hope, in 
your travels through the fifth form, you keep com¬ 
pany with Horace and Cicero, among the Bomans; 
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and Homer and Xenophon, among the Greeks; and 
that you are got out of the worst company in the 
world, the Greek epigrams. Martial has wit, and is 
worth your looking into sometimes; but I recommend 
the Greek epigrams to your supreme contempt. Good 
night to you. 


Dublin Castle, February 8, 1746. 

Sir, 

I have been honoured with two letters from you, 
since I troubled you with my last; and I have like¬ 
wise received a letter from Mr. Morel, containing a 
short, but beautiful manuscript, said to be yours; but, 
I confess, I can hardly believe it, because it is so very 
different from your common writing; and I will not 
suppose that you do not always write as well as you 
can; for to do anything ill, that one can do well, is a 
degree of negligence which I can never suspect you 
of. I always % applauded your laudable ambition of 
excelling in everything you attempted; and therefore 
make no doubt but that you will, in a little time, be 
able to write full as well as the person (whoever he 
was) that wrote that manuscript, which is said to be 
yours. People like you have a contempt for medioc¬ 
rity, and are not satisfied with escaping censure; they 
aim at praise, and, by desiring, seldom fail deserving 
and acquiring it. 

You propose, I find,Demosthenes for your model; 
and you have chosen very well: but remember the 
pains he took to be what he was. He spoke near the 
sea, in storms, both to use himself to speak loud, and 
not to be disturbed by the noise and tumult of public 
assemblies; he put stones in his mouth, to help his 
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elocution, which, naturally was not advantageous: 
from which facts, I conclude, that whenever he spoke, 
he opened both his lips and his teeth; and that he 
articulated every word and every syllable distinctly, 
and full loud enough to be heard the whole length of 
my library. 

As he took so much pains for the graces of oratory 
only, I conclude he took still more for the more solid 
parts of it. I am apt to think he applied himself 
extremely, to the propriety, the purity, and the ele¬ 
gance of his language ; to the distribution of the 
parts of his oration; to the force of his arguments ; 
to the strength of his proofs; and to the passions, as 
well as the judgments, of his audience. I fancy he 
began with an exordium , to gain the good opinion and 
the affections of his audience; that afterwards he 
stated the point in question, briefly, but clearly; that 
he then brought his proofs, afterwards his arguments; 
and that he concluded with a peroratio, in which he 
recapitulated the whole succinctly, enforced the strong 
parts, and artfully slipped over the weak ones; and 
at last made his strong push at the passions of his 
hearers. Wherever you would persuade or prevail, 
address yourself to the passions; it is by them that 
mankind is to be taken. Caesar bade his soldiers, at 
the battle of Pharsalia, aim at the faces of Pompey’s 
men; they did so, and prevailed. I bid you strike at 
the passions; and if you do, you too will prevail. If 
you can once engage people’s pride, love, pity, ambition 
(or whichever is their prevailing passion), on your side, 
you need not fear what their reason can do against you. 

I am, with the greatest respect, 

Your, etc. 
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Dublin Castle, February 26, 1746. 

Sunt quibus in Satir& videar nnnis acer 

I find, Sir, you are one of those; though I cannot 
imagine why you think so, unless something that I 
have said, very innocently, has happened to be very 
applicable to somebody or other of your acquaintance. 
He makes the satire, who applies it; qui ca/pit, ille 
fadt. I hope you do not think I meant you, by 
anything I have said; because, if you do, it seems to 
imply a consciousness of some guilt, which I dare not 
presume to suppose, in your case. I know my duty 
too well, to express, and your merit too well, to enter¬ 
tain such a suspicion. I have not lately read the 
satirical authors you mention, having very little time 
here to read. But, as soon as I return to England, 
there is a book that I shall read over very carefully; 
a book that I published not quite fourteen years ago: 
it is a small quarto; and, though I say it myself, there 
is something good in it; but, at the same time, it is so 
incorrect, so inaccurate, and has so many faults, that 
I must have a better edition of it published, which 
I will carefully revise and correct. It will soon, be 
much more generally read than it has been yet; and 
therefore it is necessary that it should prod/vre in 
hicem multo emendatior. I believe you have seldom 
dipped into this book; and moreover, I believe it will 
be the last book that you will read with proper atten¬ 
tion; otherwise, if you would take the trouble, you 
could help me, in this new edition, more than any¬ 
body. If you will promise me your assistance, I will 
tell you the book; till then, I shall not name it. 

You will find all the Spectators that are good, that 
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is, all Addison’s, in my library, in one large quarto 
volume of his works; which is perfectly at your 
service. 

Pray tell Monsieur Coderc, (who you, with great 
grammatical purity, say has been to General Corn¬ 
wall,) that I do not doubt, but that whole affair will 
be set right in a little time. Adieu. 


Dublin Oastle, March 10,1746 

Sir, 

I most thankfully acknowledge the honour of two 
or three letters from you, since I troubled you with 
my last; and am very proud of the repeated instances 
you give me of your favour and protection, which I 
shall endeavour to deserve. 

I am very glad you went to hear a trial in the Court 
of Bang’s Bench, and still more so, that you made the 
proper animadversions upon the inattention of many 
of the people in the Court. As you observed very 
well the indecency of that inattention, I am sure you 
will never be guilty of anything like it yourself. 
There is no surer sign in the world of a little, weak 
mind, than inattention. Whatever is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well; and nothing can be done 
well without attention. It is the sure answer of a 
fool, when you ask him about anything that was said 
or done where he was present, that, “ truly he did not 
mind it.” And why did not the fool mind it ? What 
had he else to do there, but to mind what was doing ? 
A man of sense sees, hears, and retains everything 
that passes where he is. I desire I may never hear 
you talk of not minding, nor complain, as most fools 
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do, of a treacherous memory. Mind not only what 
people say, but how they say it; and, if you have any 
sagacity, you may discover more truth by your eyes 
than by your ears. People can say what they will, 
but they cannot look just as they will; and their looks 
frequently discover, what their words are calculated to 
conceal. Observe, therefore, people’s looks carefully, 
when they speak, not only to you, but to each other. 
I have often guessed, by people’s faces, what they were 
saying, though I could not hear one word they said. 
The most material knowledge of all, I mean the 
knowledge of the world, is never to be acquired with¬ 
out great attention; and I know many old people, 
who, though they have lived long in the world, are 
but children still as to the knowledge of it, from their 
levity and inattention. Certain forms, which all peo¬ 
ple comply with, and certain arts, which all people aim 
at, hide, in some degree, the truth, and give a general 
exterior resemblance to almost everybody. Attention 
and sagacity must see through that veil, and discover 
the natural character. You are of an age, now, to 
reflect, to observe and compare characters, and to arm 
yourself against the common arts, at least, of the 
world. If a man, with whom you are but barely 
acquainted, to whom you have made no offers, nor 
given any marks of friendship, makes you, on a 
sudden, strong professions of his, receive them with 
civility, but do not repay them with confidence; he 
certainly means to deceive you; for one man does not 
fall in love with another at sight. If a man uses strong 
protestations or oaths, to make you believe a thing, 
which is of itself so likely and probable, that the bare 
saying of it would be sufficient, depend upon it he lies, 
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and is highly interested in making you believe it; or 
else he would not take so much pains. 

In about five weeks, I propose having the honour of 
laying myself at your feet; which I hope to find grown 
longer than they were when I left them. Adieu. 


Dublin OaBtle, April 6, 1746. 

Dear Boy, 

Before it is very long, I am of opinion, that you 
will both think and speak more favourably of women 
than you do now. You seem to think, that, from Eve 
downwards, they have done a great deal of mischief. 
As for that Lady, I give her up to you; but, since 
her time, history will inform you, that men have done 
much more mischief in the world than women; and, 
to say the truth, I would not advise you to trust either, 
more than is absolutely necessary. But this I will ad¬ 
vise you to, which is, never to attack whole bodies of 
any kind; for, besides that all general rules have 
their exceptions, you unnecessarily make yourself a 
great number of enemies, by attacking a corps collec¬ 
tively. Among women, as among men, there are 
good as well as bad, and it may be full as many, or 
more, good than among men. This rule holds as to 
lawyers, soldiers, parsons, courtiers, citizens, <fcc. They 
are all men, subject to the same passions and senti¬ 
ments, differing only in the manner, according to 
their several educations: and it would be as impru¬ 
dent as unjust to attack any of them by the lump. 
Individuals forgive sometimes; but bodies and socie¬ 
ties never do. Many young people think it very gen¬ 
teel and witty to abuse the Clergy; in which they are 
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extremely mistaken; since, in my opinion, parsons are 
very like men, and neither the better nor the worse for 
wearing a black gown. All general reflections, upon 
nations and societies, are the trite, thread-bare jokes 
of those who set up for wit without having any, and 
so have recourse to common-place. Judge of indi¬ 
viduals from your own knowledge of them, and not 
from their sex, profession, or denomination. 

Though, at my return, which, I hope, will be very 
soon, I shall not find your feet lengthened, I hope I 
shall find your head a good deal so, and then I shall 
not much mind your feet. In two or three months 
after my return, you and I shall part for some time: 
you must go to read men, as well as books, of all lan¬ 
guages and nations. Observation and reflection will 
then be very necessary for you. We will talk this 
matter over fully when we meet; which, I hope, will 
be in the last week of this month; till when, I have 
the honour of being 

Your most faithful servant. 


Bath, September 29, O. S. 1746 

Deae Boy, 

I eeoeiyed by the last mail your letter of the 23d 
N. S. from Heidelberg; and am very well pleased to 
find that you inform yourself of the particulars of 
the several places you go through. You do mighty 
right to see the curiosities in those several places; 
such as the Golden Bull at Frankfort,* the tun at 

* The Golden Bull, bo called from the Seal of Gold affixed to it, 
was granted by the Emperor Charles the Fourth. By this Act the 
right of Election to the Germanic Empire was confirmed In three 
spiritual and four temporal Electors, the Archbishops of Mentz, 
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Heidelberg,* <fcc. Other travellers see them and talk 
of them, it is very proper to see them too; but re¬ 
member, that seeing is the least material object of 
travelling; hearing and knowing are the essential 
points. Therefore pray let your inquiries be chiefly 
directed to the knowledge of the constitution and par¬ 
ticular customs of the places where you either reside 
at, or pass through; whom they belong to, by what 
right and tenure, and since when; in whom the su¬ 
preme authority is lodged; and by what Magistrates, 
and in what manner, the civil and the criminal justice 
is administered. It is likewise necessary to get as 
much acquaintance as you can, in order to observe the 
characters and manners of the people; for, though 
human nature is in truth the same through the whole 
human species, yet it is so differently modified and 
varied, by education, habit, and different customs, that 
one should, upon a slight and superficial observation, 
almost think it different. 

As I have never been in Switzerland myself, I 
must desire you to inform me, now and then, of the 
constitution of that country. As for instance; Do 
the Thirteen Cantons, jointly and collectively, form 
one government, where the supreme authority is 
lodged; or is each Canton sovereign in itself, and 
under no tie or constitutional obligation of acting in 
common concert with the other Cantons ? Can any 
one Canton make war or alliances with a foreign 
Power, without the consent of the other twelve, or at 

Cologne, and Treves, the King of Bohemia, the Count Palatine, the 
Duke of Saxony, and the Margrave of Brandenburg. (Butler's Bev- 
olutionB of the Germanic Empire, p. 105.) 

* This enormous tun was Baid to be twenty-four feet in diameter 
and thirty in depth (VoyageB de MonconyB, vol. iii. p. 182.) 
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least a majority of them? Can one Canton declare 
war against another? If every Canton is sovereign 
and independent in itself, in whom is the supreme 
power of that Canton lodged ? Is it in one man, or 
in a certain number of men ? If in one man, what 
is he called ? If in a number, what are they called; 
Senate, Council, or what? I do not suppose that 
you can yet know these things yourself: but a very 
little inquiry, of those who do, will enable you to 
answer me these few questions in your next. You 
see, I am sure, the necessity of knowing these things 
thoroughly, and, consequently, the necessity of con¬ 
versing much with the people of the country, who 
alone can inform you rightly: whereas, most of the 
English who travel, converse only with each other, 
and consequently, know no more, when they return 
to England, than they did when they left it. This 
proceeds from a mauvcvise honte, which makes them 
ashamed of going into company; and frequently too 
from the want of the necessary language (French) to 
enable them to bear their part in it. As for the mau- 
vaise honte, I hope you are above it. Your figure is 
like other people's; I suppose you will take care that 
your dress shall be so too, and to avoid any singularity. 
What then should you be ashamed of; and why not 
go into a mixed company, with as much ease, and as 
little concern, as you would go into your own room ? 
Vice and ignorance are the only things I know, which 
one ought to be ashamed of: keep but clear of them, 
and you may go anywhere, without fear or concern. I 
have known some people, who, from feeling the pain 
and inconveniences of this mauvcme honte , have rushed 
into the other extreme, and turned impudent; as 
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cowards sometimes grow desperate from the excess of 
danger: but this too is carefully to be avoided; there 
being nothing more generally shocking than impu¬ 
dence. The medium, between these two extremes, 
marks out the well-bred man; he feels himself firm 
and easy in all companies; is modest without being 
bashful, and steady without being impudent; if he is 
a stranger, he observes, with care, the manners and 
ways of the people the most esteemed at that place, 
and conforms to them with complaisance. Instead of 
finding fault with the customs of that place, and tell¬ 
ing the people that the English ones are a thousand 
times better, (as my countrymen are very apt to do) 
he commends their table, their dress, their houses, 
and their manners, a little more, it may be, than he 
really thinks they deserve. But this degree of com¬ 
plaisance is neither criminal nor abject; and is but a 
small price to pay for the good-will and affection of 
the people you converse with. As the generality of 
people are weak enough to be pleased with these little 
things, those who refuse to please them so cheaply, 
are, in my mind, weaker than they. There is a very 
pretty little French book, written by L’Abb6 de 
Bellegarde, entitled, L*Art de plavre dans la Cornier" 
sation; and, though I confess that it is impossible to 
reduce the art of pleasing to a system, yet this book 
is not wholly useless; I dare say you may get it at 
Geneva, if not at Lausanne, and I would advise you 
to read it. But this principle I will lay down, That 
the desire of pleasing is at least half the art of doing 
it; the rest depends only upon the manner, which 
attention, observation, and frequenting good company 
will teach. But if you are lazy, careless, and indif- 
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ferent whether you please or not, depend upon it you 
never will please. 

This letter is insensibly grown too long; but, as I 
always flatter myself that my experience may be of 
some use to your youth and inexperience, I throw out, 
as it occurs to me, and shall continue to do so, every¬ 
thing that I think may be of the least advantage to 
you in this important and decisive period of your life. 
God preserve you! 

P.S. I am much better, and shall leave this place 
soon. 


Bath, October 4, 0. S 1746. 

Dear Boy, 

Though I employ so much of my time in writing 
to you, I confess, I have often my doubts whether it 
is to any purpose. I know how unwelcome advice 
generally is; I know that those who want it most, 
like it and follow it least; and I know, too, that the 
advice of parents, more particularly, is ascribed to the 
moroseness, the imperiousness, or the garrulity of old 
age. But then, on the other hand, I flatter myself, 
that as your own reason, though too young as yet to 
suggest much to you of itself, is, however, strong 
enough to enable you, both to judge of, and receive 
plain truths: I flatter myself (I say) that your own 
reason, young as it is, must tell you, that I can have 
no interest but yours in the advice I give you; and 
that, consequently, you will at least weigh and con¬ 
sider it well: in which case, some of it will, I hope, 
have its effect. Do not think that I mean to dictate 
as a parent; I only mean to advise as a friend, and 
an indulgent one too: and do not apprehend that I 
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mean to check your pleasures; of which, on the con¬ 
trary, I only desire to be the guide, not the censor. 
Let my experience supply your want of it, and clear 
your way, in the progress of your youth, of those 
thorns and briars which scratched and disfigured me 
in the coarse of mine. I do not, therefore, so much as 
hint to you, how absolutely dependent you are upon 
me; that you neither have, nor can have a shilling in 
the world but from me; and that, as I have no woman¬ 
ish weakness for your person, your merit must, and 
will, be the only measure of my kindness. I say, I 
do not hint these things to you, because I am con¬ 
vinced that you will act right, upon more noble and 
generous principles: I mean, for the sake of doing 
right, and out of affection and gratitude to me. 

I have so often recommended to you attention and 
application to whatever you learn, that I do not men¬ 
tion them now as duties; but I point them out to you 
as conducive, nay, absolutely necessary to your pleas¬ 
ures ; for can there be a greater pleasure than to be 
universally allowed to excel those of one’s own age 
and manner of life? And, consequently, can there 
be anything more mortifying than to be excelled by 
them? In this latter case, your shame and regret 
must be greater than anybody’s, because everybody 
knows the uncommon care which has been taken of 
your education, and the opportunities you have had 
of knowing more than others of your age. I do not 
confine the application which I recommend, singly to 
the view and emulation of excelling others (though 
that is a very sensible pleasure and a very warrant¬ 
able pride); but I mean likewise to excel in the thing 
itself; for, in my mind, one may as well not know a 
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thing at all, as know it but imperfectly. To know a 
little of anything, gives neither satisfaction nor credit; 
but often brings disgrace or ridicule. 

Mr. Pope sayB, very truly, 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

Drink deep, or taste not the Oastalian spring.” 

And what is called a smattering of everything, in¬ 
fallibly constitutes a coxcomb. I have often, of late, 
reflected what an unhappy man I must now have been, 
if I had not acquired in my youth some fund and taste 
of learning. What could I have done with myself, at 
this age, without them? I must, as many ignorant 
people do, have destroyed my health and faculties by 
sotting away the evenings; or, by wasting them frivo¬ 
lously in the tattle of women’s company, must have 
exposed myself to the ridicule and contempt of those 
very women; or, lastly, I muBt have hanged myBelf, 
as a man once did, for weariness of putting on and 
pulling off his shoes and stockings every day. My 
books, and only my books, are now left me; and I 
daily find what Cicero says of learning to be true: 
“ JScbg studia (says he) adolescentiam ahmt, senectutem 
oblectant , secundas res omant } adversis perfugium ao 
solatium prcebent, delectant domi , non imped/iunt foris, 
pernoctant nobiscvm, peregrinant/wr, rusticantur .” 

I do not mean, by this, to exclude conversation out 
of the pleasures of an advanced age; on the contrary, 
it is a very great and a very rational pleasure, at all 
ages; but the conversation of the ignorant is no con¬ 
versation, and gives even them no pleasure: they tire 
of their own sterility, and have not matter enough to 
furnish them with words to keep up a conversation. 

Vol. I. 4 
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Let me, therefore, most earnestly recommend to you 
to hoard up, while you can, a great stock of knowl¬ 
edge ; for though, during the dissipation of your youth, 
you may not have occasion to spend much of it, yet, 
you may depend upon it, that a time will come when 
you will want it to maintain you. Public granaries 
are filled in plentiful years; not that it is known that 
the next, or the second, or third year will prove a 
scarce one; but because it is known, that, sooner or 
later, such a year will come, in which the grain will 
be wanted. 

I will say no more to you upon this subject; you 
have Mr. Harte* with you to enforce it; you have 
Reason to assent to the truth of it; so that, in short, 
“ you have Moses and the Prophets; if you will not 
“ believe them, neither will you believe, though one 
“rose from the dead.” Do not imagine that the 
knowledge, which I so much recommend to you, is 
confined to books, pleasing, useful, and necessary as 
that knowledge is: but I comprehend in it the great 
knowledge of the world, still more necessary than that 
of books. In truth, they assist one another recipro¬ 
cally ; and no man will have either perfectly, who has 

* The Rev. Walter Harte, M.A. of Oxford, who had been selected 
by Lord Chesterfield as travelling tutor to his son, and who will be 
found fiequently mentioned in the course of this Correspondence. 
The choice, though made on the recommendation of Lord Lyttelton, 
was not judicious, or at least not successful. “ We have reason to sus- 
“ pect,” says Dr Maty, “ that Mr. Harte’a partiality to Greek, Latin, 
“German law, aud Gothic erudition, rendered him rather remiss in 
“other points.” (Memoirs, p. 283, ed. 8vo ) And indeed at the very 
ontset Lord Chesterfield writes of him as follows, to a friend at Fans' 

“ Get Anglois eat d’une Erudition consommfie.mais ll ne sera 

“ gudre propre& donner des mani&res ou le ton de la bonne compagnie; 
"chose pourtanttrds necessaire ” (To Madame de Monconseil, June 24, 
1745) 
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not both. The knowledge of the world is only to be 
acquired in the world, and not in a closet. Books 
alone will never teach it you; but they will suggest 
many things to your observation, which might other¬ 
wise escape you; and your own observations upon 
mankind, when compared with those which you will 
find in books, will help you to fix the true point. 

To know mankind well, requires full as much at¬ 
tention and application as to know books, and, it may 
be, more sagacity and discernment. I am, at this 
time, acquainted with many elderly people, who have 
all passed their whole lives in the great world, but 
with such levity and inattention, that they know no 
more of it'now, than they did at fifteen. Do not flat¬ 
ter yourself, therefore, with the thoughts that you can 
acquire this knowledge in the frivolous chit-chat of 
idle companies: no, you must go much deeper than 
that. You must look into people, as well as at them. 
Almost all people are bom with all the passions, to a 
certain degree; but almost every man has a prevail¬ 
ing one, to which the others are subordinate. Search 
every one for that ruling passion; pry into the re¬ 
cesses of his heart, and observe the different workings 
of the same passion in different people. And, when 
you have found out the prevailing passion of any man, 
remember never to trust him, where that passion is 
concerned. Work upon him by it, if you please; 
but be upon your guard yourself against it, whatever 
professions he may make you. 

I would desire you to read this letter twice over, 
but that I much doubt whether you will read once to 
the end of it. I will trouble you no longer now; but 
we will have more upon this subject hereafter. Adieu. 
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I have this moment received your letter from Schaff- 
hausen: in the date of it you forgot the month. 


Bath, October 9, 0. S. 1746. 

Dear Boy, 

Your distresses in your journey from Heidelberg 
to Schaffhausen, your lying upon straw, your black 
bread, and your broken Berline, are proper seasonings 
for the greater fatigues and distresses which you must 
expect in the course of your travels; and, if one had 
a mind to moralize, one might call them the samples 
of the accidents, rubs, and difficulties, which every 
man meets with in his journey through life. In this 
journey, the understanding is the voitwre that must 
carry you through; and in proportion as that is 
stronger or weaker, more or less in repair, your jour¬ 
ney will be better or worse; though, at best, you will 
now and then find some bad roads, and some bad inns. 
Take care, therefore, to keep that necessary voitwre in 
perfect good repair; examine, improve, and strengthen 
it every day ■ it is in the power, and ought to be the 
care, of every man to do it; he that neglects it, deserves 
to feel, and certainly will feel, the fatal effects of that 
negligence. 

A propos of negligence; I must say something to 
you upon that subject. You know I have often told 
you, that my affection for you was not a weak, woman¬ 
ish one; and, far from blinding me, it makes me but 
more quick-sighted, as to your faults: those it is not 
only my right, but my duty, to tell you of; and it is 
your duty and your interest to correct them. In the 
strict scrutiny which I have made into you, I have 
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(thank God) hitherto not discovered any vice of the 
heart, or any peculiar weakness of the head; but I 
have discovered laziness, inattention, and indifference; 
faults which are only pardonable in old men, who, in 
the decline of life, when health and spirits fail, have 
a kind of claim to that sort of tranquillity. But a 
young man should be ambitious to shine and excel; 
alert, active, and indefatigable in the means of doing 
it; and, like Caesar, Nil actum reputans , si quid svp&r- 
esset agendum. You seem to want that vi/vida vis 
anmi/i, which spurs and excites most young men to 
please, to shine, to excel. Without the desire and the 
pains necessary to be considerable, depend upon it, 
you never can be so; as, without the desire and atten¬ 
tion necessary to please, you never can please Nullum 
numen abest, si sit prudmtia, is unquestionably true 
with regard to everything except poetry; and I am 
very sure that any man of common understanding 
may, by proper culture, care, attention, and labour, 
make himself whatever he pleases, except a good poet. 
Your destination is the great and busy world; your 
immediate object is the affairs, the interests, and the 
history, the constitutions, the customs, and the man¬ 
ners of the several parts of Europe. In this, any man 
of common sense may, by common application, be sure 
to excel Ancient and Modern History are, by atten¬ 
tion, easily attainable. Geography and Chronology 
the same; none of them requiring any uncommon share 
of genius or invention. Speaking and writing clearly, 
correctly, and with ease and grace, are certainly to be 
acquired, by reading the best authors with care, and 
by attention to the best living models. These are the 
qualifications more particularly necessary for you in 
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your department, which you may be possessed of, if 
you please; and which, I tell you fairly, I shall be very 
angry with you, if you are not; because, as you have the 
means in your hands, it will be your own fault only. 

If care and application are necessary to the ac¬ 
quiring of those qualifications, without which you 
can never be considerable, nor make a figure in the 
world; they are not less necessary with regard to the 
lesser accomplishments, which are requisite to make 
you agreeable and pleasing in society. In truth, 
whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well; 
and nothing can be done well without attention: I 
therefore carry the necessity of attention down to 
the lowest things, even to dancing and dress. Custom 
has made dancing sometimes necessary for a young 
man; therefore mind it while you learn it, that you 
may learn to do it well, and not be ridiculous, though 
in a ridiculous act. Dress is of the same nature: you 
must dress: therefore attend to it; not in order to 
rival or to excel a fop in it, but in order to avoid 
singularity, and consequently ridicule. Take great 
care always to be dressed like the reasonable peo¬ 
ple of your own age, in the place where you are; 
whose dress is never spoken of one way or another, as 
either too negligent or too much studied. 

What is commonly called an absent man, is com¬ 
monly either a very weak, or a very affected man; but 
be he which he will, he is, I am sure, a very disagreeable 
man in company. He fails in all the common offices 
of civility; he seems not to know those people to-day, 
with whom yesterday he appeared to live in intimacy. 
He takes no part in the general conversation; but, on 
the contrary, breaks into it from time to time with 
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some start of his own, as if he waked from a dream. 
This (as I said before) is a sure indication, either of a 
mind so weak that it is not able to bear above one 
object at a time; or so affected, that it would be sup¬ 
posed to be wholly engrossed by, and directed to, some 
very great and important objects. Sir Isaac Newton, 
Mr. Locke, and (it may be) five or six more, since the 
creation of the world, may have had a right to absence, 
from that intense thought which the things they were 
investigating required. But if a young man, and a 
man of the world, who has no such avocations to 
plead, will claim and exercise that right of absence in 
company, his pretended right should, in my mind, be 
turned into an involuntary absence, by his perpetual 
exclusion out of company. However frivolous a com¬ 
pany may be, still, while you are among them, do not 
show them, by your inattention, that you think them 
so; but rather take their tone, and conform in some 
degree to their weakness, instead of manifesting your 
contempt for them. There is nothing that people bear 
more impatiently, or forgive less, than contempt; and 
an injury is much sooner forgotten than an insult. If, 
therefore, you would rather please than offend, rather 
be well than ill spoken of, rather be loved than hated, 
remember to have that constant attention about you, 
which flatters every man’s little vanity; and the want 
of which, by mortifying his pride, never fails to excite 
his resentment, or at least his ill-will. For instance: 
most people (I might say, all people) have their weak¬ 
nesses ; they have their aversions and their likings, to 
such or such things ; so that if you were to laugh at a 
man for his aversion to a cat, or cheese, (which are 
common antipathies,) or, by inattention and negli- 
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gence, to let tliem come in his way, where you could 
prevent it, he would, in the first case, think himself 
insulted, and, in the second, slighted; and would 
remember both. Whereas your care to procure for 
him what he likes, and to remove from him what he 
hates, shows him that he is at least an object of your 
attention; flatters his vanity, and makes him possi¬ 
bly more your friend, than a more important service 
would have done. With regard to women, attentions 
still below these are necessary, and, by the custom of 
the world, in some measure due, according to the laws 
of good-breeding. 

My long and frequent letters, which I send you in 
great doubt of their success, put me in mind of cer¬ 
tain papers, which you have very lately, and I for¬ 
merly, sent up to kites, along the string, which we 
called messengers; some of them the wind used to 
blow away, others were tom by the string, and but 
few of them got up and stuck to the kite. But I will 
content myself now, as I did then, if some of my 
present messengers do but stick to you. Adieu I 


(October, 1746.) 

Dear Boy, 

You are by this time (I suppose) quite settled and 
at home at Lausanne; therefore pray let me know 
how you pass your time there, and what your studies, 
your amusements, and your acquaintances are. I take 
it for granted that you inform yourself daily of the 
nature of the government and constitution of the Thir¬ 
teen Cantons: and as I am ignorant of them myself, 
I most apply to you for information. I know the 
names, but I do not know the nature of some of the 
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most considerable offices there; such as the Avoyers , 
the Seizeniers, the Bander eU, and the Gros Sautier. 
I desire, therefore, that you will let me know what 
is the particular business, department, or province 
of these several Magistrates. But, as I imagine that 
there may be some, though, I believe, no essential dif¬ 
ference, in the governments of the several Cantons, 
I would not give you the trouble of informing your¬ 
self of each of them ; but confine my inquiries, as you 
may your informations, to the Canton you reside in; 
that of Berne, which I take to be the principal one. 
I am not sure whether the Pays de Vaud, where you 
are, being a conquered country, and taken from the 
Dukes of Savoy in the year 1636, has the same share 
in the government of the Canton as the German part 
of it has. Pray inform yourself and me about it. 

I have this moment received yours from Berne, of 
the 2d October, N. S., and also one from Mr. Harte, 
of the same date, under Mr. Burnaby’s cover. I find 
by the latter, and indeed I thought so before, that 
some of your letters, and some of Mr. Harte’s, have 
not reached me; wherefore, for the future, I desire 
that both he and you will direct your letters for me, 
to be left chez Monsiewr Wolters , Agent de S. M. 
Brita/nnique , cb Rotterdam, who will take care to send 
them to me safe. The reason why you have not re¬ 
ceived letters, either from me or from Grevenkop,* 

* Mr. Grevenkop was a Danish gentleman, who had been Page of 
Honour to Alexander, Earl of Marchmont, during his mission to 
Denmark, and who remained attached to his family (Note to the 
Marchmont Papers, vol. 1 . p 187 ) His services were afterwards, it 
would appear, transferred to Lord Chesterfield, who observes, in his 
last letter to his son, “Writing to Grevenkop or myself is the same 
“ thing.” (October 17,1768.) 
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was, that we directed them to Lausanne, where we 
thought you long ago; and we thought it to no pur¬ 
pose to direct to you upon your route , where it was 
little likely that our letters would meet with you. But 
you have, since your arrival at Lausanne, I believe, 
found letters enough from me; and, it may be, more 
than you have read, at least with attention. 

I am glad that you like Switzerland so well, and 
impatient to hear how other matters go, after your 
settlement at Lausanne. God bless you! 


London, December 2, 0. S. 1746. 

Dear Boy, 

I have not, in my present situation,* time to write 
to you, either so much or so often as I used, while I 
was in a place of much more leisure and profit :f but 
my affection for you must not be judged of by the 
number of my letters; and, though the one lessens, 
the other, I assure you, does not. 

I have just now received your letter of the 26th 
past, N. S., and, by the former post, one from Mr. 
Harte; with both which I am very well pleased: with 
Mr. Harte’s, for the good account which he gives me 
of you; with yours, for the good account you give 
me of what I desired to be informed of. Pray con¬ 
tinue to give me further information of the form of 
government of the country you are now in; which, I 
hope, you will know most minutely before you leave 
it. The inequality of the town of Lausanne seems 
to be very convenient in this cold weather; because 

* As Secretary of State, 
t As Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
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going up hill and down will keep you warm.—You 
say there is a good deal of good company; pray, are 
you got into it ? Have you made acquaintances, and 
with whom? Let me know some of their names. 
Do your learn German yet, to read, write, and 
speak it? 

Yesterday, I saw a letter from Monsieur Bochat to 
a friend of mine, which gave me the greatest pleasure 
that I have felt this great while; because it gives so 
very good an account of you. Among other things 
which Monsieur Bochat says to your advantage, he 
mentions the tender uneasiness and concern that you 
showed during my illness; for which (though I will 
say that you owe it me) I am obliged to you; senti¬ 
ments of gratitude not being universal, nor even com¬ 
mon. As your affection for me can only proceed from 
your experience and conviction of my fondness for 
you, (for to talk of natural affection is talking non¬ 
sense,) the only return I desire is, what it is chiefly 
your interest to make me; I mean, your invariable 
practice of Virtue, and your indefatigable pursuit of 
Knowledge. Adieu I and be persuaded that I shall 
love you extremely, while you deserve it; but not one 
moment longer. 


London, December 9, 0 S 1746. 

Dear Boy, 

Though I have very little time, and though I write 
by this post to Mr. Harte, yet I cannot send a packet 
to Lausanne without a word or two to yourself. I 
thank you for your letter of congratulation which you 
wrote me, notwithstanding the pain it gave you. The 
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accident that caused the pain was, I presume, owing to 
that degree of giddiness which I have sometimes taken 
the liberty to speak to you of. The post I am now in, 
though the object of most people’s views and desires, 
was in some degree inflicted upon me; and a certain 
concurrence of circumstances obliged me to engage in 
it; but I feel that it requires more strength of body 
and mind than I have, to go through with it. Were 
you three or four years older, you should share in my 
trouble, and I would have taken you into my office; 
but I hope you will employ those three or four years 
so well, as to make yourself capable of being of use to 
me, if I should continue in it so long. The reading, 
writing, and speaking the modern languages correctly; 
the knowledge of the laws of nations, and the partic¬ 
ular constitution of the Empire; of History, Geog¬ 
raphy, and Chronology; are absolutely necessary to 
this business, for which I have always intended you. 
With these qualifications, you may very possibly be 
my successor, though not my immediate one. 

I hope you employ your whole time, which few 
people do; and that you put every moment to profit 
of some kind or other. I call company, walking, 
riding, <fcc., employing one’s time, and, upon proper 
occasions, very usefully; but what I cannot forgive 
in anybody, is sauntering, and doing nothing at all 
with a thing so precious as time, and so irrecoverable 
when lost. 

Are you acquainted with any ladies at Lausanne ? 
and do you behave yourself with politeness enough to 
make them desire your company ? 

I must finish: God bless you I 
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eL Londres, ce 24 Fev. N. B. 1747. 

Monsieur, 

Point entretenir r6ciproquement n6tre Frangois, que 
nous courons risque d’oublier tous deux faute d’habi- 
tude, vous permettrez bien, que j’aie l’honneur de vous 
assurer de mes respects, dans cette langue, et vous 
aurez aussi la bont6 de me r^pondre dans la m&ne. 
Ce n’est pas que je craigne que vous oubliez de parler 
Frangois, puisque apparemment les deux tiers de v6tre 
caquet quotidien sont dans cette langue; mais c’est que 
si vous vous d&accoutumiez d’^crire en Frangois, vous 
pourriez, un jour, manquer 4 cette puret4 grammaticale 
et 4 cette ortbograpbe exacte, par od vous brillez tant 
dans les autres langues: et au bout du compte, il vaut 
mieux 6crire bien que mal, m6me en Frangois. Au 
reste, comme c’est une langue faite pour l’enjouement 
et le badinage, je m’y conformerai et je r&erverai mon 
s6rieux pour l’Anglois. Je ne vous parlerai done pas 
& present, de v6tre Grec, v6tre Latin, v6tre Droit, soit 
de la Nature ou des Gens, soit public ou particulier; 
mais parlons plutdt de vos amusemens et de vos plai- 
sirs: puisqu’aussi bien il en faut avoir. Oserois-je 
vous demander quels Sont les vdtres ? Est ce un petit 
jeu de soci6t6, en bonne compagnie? Est-il question 
de petits soupers agrtables, od la gaietS et la bien- 
s6ance se trouvent r6unies? Ou, en contez vous & 
quelque Belle, vos attentions pour laquelle contribue- 
roient 4 vous d^crotter? Faites moi votre confident 
sur cette mati&re, vous ne me trouverez pas un cen- 
seur s6v&re; au contraire, je sollicite l’emploi de 
ministre de vos plaisirs: je vous en indiquerai, et 
m&ne j’y contribuerai. 

Nombre de jeunes gens se livrent & des plaisirs 
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qu’ils ne golltent point, parceque, par abus, ils ont le 
nom de plaisirs. Ils s’y trompent m6me, souyent, au 
point de prendre la d^baucbe pour le plaisir. A.vouez 
que l’iyrognerie, qui ruine 6galement la sant6 et 1 esprit, 
est un beau plaisir. Le gros jeu, qui vous cause mille 
mauvaises affaires, qui ne yous laisse pas le sol, et qui 
vous donne tout l’air et les manures d*un poss6d£, est 
un plaisir bien exquis: n’est ce pas ? La d<$bauche 
des femmes, & la v6rit6, n’a gu^res d J autre suite, que 
de faire tomber le nez, ruiner la sant4, et vous attirer, 
de terns en terns, quelques coups d’6p4e. Bagatelles 
que celal Voil&, cependant, le catalogue des plaisirs 
de la plupart des jeunes gens, qui ne raisonnent pas, 
par eux m6mes, et qui adoptent, sans discernement, 
ce qu’il plait aux autres d’appeller du beau nom de 
Plaisir. Je suis tr^s persuade que vous ne tomberez 
pas dans ces 6garemens, et que, dans le choix de vos 
plaisirs, vous consulterez votre raison et votre gotit. 

La soci6t6 des honn^tes gens, la table dans les bornes 
requises, un petit jeu qui amuse sans int&r^t, et la con¬ 
versation enjou^e et galante des femmes de condition 
et d’esprit, sont les v^ritables plaisirs d’un honn&e 
homme; qui ne causent ni maladie, ni honte, ni re- 
pentir. Au lieu que tout ce qui va au-del4, devient 
crapule, d4bauche, fiireur, qui, loin de donner du relief, 
d6cr6dite, et d4shonore. Adieu. 


London, March 6, 0. B. 1747. 

Dear, Boy, 

Whatever you do, will always affect me, very sen¬ 
sibly, one way or another; and I am now most agree¬ 
ably affected by two letters, which I have lately seen 
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from Lausanne, upon your subject; the one was from 
Madame St. Germain, the other from Monsieur Pam- 
pigny: they both give so good an account of you, that 
I thought myself obliged, in justice both to them and 
to you, to let you know it. Those who deserve a good 
character, ought to have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they have it, both as a reward and as an encour¬ 
agement. They write, that you are not only dGcrotti, 
but tolerably well-bred; and that the English crust 
of awkward bashfulness, shyness, and roughness, (of 
which, by the bye, you had your share,) is pretty well 
rubbed off. I am most heartily glad of it; for, as I 
have often told you, those lesser talents, of an engaging, 
insinuating manner, an easy good-breeding, a genteel 
behaviour and address, are of infinitely more advan¬ 
tage than they are generally thought to be, especially 
here in England. Virtue and learning, like gold, 
have their intrinsic value; but if they are not pol¬ 
ished, they certainly lose a great deal of their lustre: 
and even polished brass will pass upon more people 
than rough gold. What a number of sins does the 
cheerful, easy good-breeding of the French frequently 
cover I Many of them want common sense, many 
more common learning; but, in general, they make 
up so much, by their manner, for those defects, that, 
frequently, they pass undiscovered. I have often 
said, and do think, that a Frenchman, who, with a 
fund of virtue, learning, and good-sense, has the man¬ 
ners and good-breeding of his country, is the per¬ 
fection of human nature. This perfection you may, 
if you please, and I hope you will, arrive at. You 
know what virtue is: you may have it if you will; it 
is in every man’s power; and miserable is the man 
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who has it not. Good-sense God has given you. 
Learning you already possess enough of, to have, in a 
reasonable time, all that a man need have. With this, 
you are thrown out early into the world, where it will 
be your own fault if you do not acquire all the other 
accomplishments necessary to complete and adorn your 
character. 

You will do well to make your compliments to 
Madame St. Germain and Monsieur Pampigny; and 
tell them how sensible you are of their partiality to 
you, in the advantageous testimonies which, you are 
informed, they have given of you here. 

Adieu I Continue to deserve such testimonies; and 
then you will not only deserve, but enjoy, my truest 
affection. 


London, March 27, 0. S 1747. 

Dear Boy, 

Pleasure is the rock which most young people 
split upon; they launch out with crowded sails in 
quest of it, but without a compass to direct their 
course, or reason sufficient to steer the vessel; for 
want of which, pain and shame, instead of Pleasure, 
are the returns of their voyage. Do not think that I 
mean to snarl at Pleasure, like a Stoic, or to preach 
against it, like a Parson; no, I mean to point it out, 
and recommend it to you, like an Epicurean: I wish 
you a great deal; and my only view is to hinder you 
from mistaking it 

The character which most young men first aim at is, 
that of a Man of Pleasure; but they generally take it 
upon trust; and, instead of consulting their own taste 
and inclinations, they blindly adopt whatever those, 
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with whom they chiefly converse, are pleased to call 
by the name of Pleasure; and a Man of Pleasure, in 
the vulgar acceptation of that phrase, means only a 

beastly drunkard, an abandoned w-master, and a 

profligate swearer and cursor. As it may be of use to 
you, I. am not unwilling, though at the same time 
ashamed, to own, that the vices of my youth proceeded 
much more from my silly resolution of being what I 
heard called a Man of Pleasure, than from my own 
inclinations. I always naturally hated drinking; and 
yet I have often drunk, with disgust at the time, at¬ 
tended by great sickness the next day, only because I 
then considered drinking as a necessary qualification 
for a fine gentleman, and a Man of Pleasure. 

The same as to gaming. I did not want money, and 
consequently had no occasion to play for it; but I 
thought Play another necessary ingredient in the 
composition of a Man of Pleasure, and accordingly I 
plunged into it without desire, at first; sacrificed a 
thousand real pleasures to it; and made myself solidly 
uneasy by it, for thirty the best years of my life. 

I was even absurd enough, for a little while, to 
swear, by way of adorning and completing the shining 
character which I affected; but this folly I soon laid 
aside, upon finding both the guilt and the indecency 
of it. 

Thus seduced by fashion, and blindly adopting 
nominal pleasures, I lost real ones; and my fortune 
impaired, and my constitution shattered, are, I must 
confess, the just punishment of my errors. 

Take warning then by them; chuse your pleasures 
for yourself, and do not let them be imposed upon 
you. Follow nature, and not fashion: weigh the 

Vol, I. 6 
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present enjoyment of your pleasures against the neces¬ 
sary consequences of them, and then let your own 
common sense determine your choice. 

Were I to begin the world again, with the experi¬ 
ence which I now have of it, I would lead a life of 
real, not of imaginary, pleasure. I would enjoy the 
pleasures of the table, and of wine; but stop short of 
the pains inseparably annexed to an excess in either. 
I would not, at twenty years, be a preaching mission¬ 
ary of abstemiousness and sobriety; and I should let 
other people do as they would, without formally and 
sententiously rebuking them for it: but I would be 
most firmly resolved not to destroy my own faculties 
and constitution, in compliance to those who have no 
regard to their own. I would play to give me pleas¬ 
ure, but not to give me pain; that is, I would play for 
trifles, in mixed companies, to amuse myself, and con¬ 
form to custom: but I would take care not to venture 
for sums, which, if I won, I should not be the better 
for; but, if I lost, should be under a difficulty to pay ; 
and, when paid, would oblige me to retrench in sev¬ 
eral other articles. Not to mention the quarrels which 
deep play commonly occasions. 

I would pass some of my time in reading, and the 
rest in the company of people of sense and learning, 
and chiefly those above me; and I would frequent the 
mixed companies of men and women of fashion, which, 
though often frivolous, yet they unbend and refresh 
the mind, not uselessly, because they certainly polish 
and soften the manners. 

These would be my pleasures and amusements, if I 
were to live the last thirty years over again: they are 
rational ones; and moreover, I will tell you, they are 
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really the fashionable ones: for the others are not, in 
truth, the pleasures of what I call people of fashion, 
but of those who only call themselves so. Does good 
company care to have a man reeling drunk among 
them ? Or to see another tearing his hair, and blas¬ 
pheming, for having lost, at play, more than he is able 

to pay ? Or a w-master with half a nose, and 

crippled by coarse and infamous debauchery ? No; 
those practices, and, much more, those who brag of 
them, make no part of good company, and are most 
unwillingly, if ever, admitted into it. A real man of 
fashion and pleasure observes decency; at least, neither 
borrows nor affects vices; and, if he unfortunately has 
any, he gratifies them with choice, delicacy, and secrecy. 

I have not mentioned the pleasures of the mind, 
(which are the solid and permanent ones,) because 
they do not come under the head of what people com¬ 
monly call pleasures, which they seem to confine to the 
senses. The pleasure of virtue, of charity, and of learn¬ 
ing, is true and lasting pleasure; which I hope you will 
be well and long acquainted with. Adieu! 


London, April 8, 0. S. 1747. 

Dear Boy, 

Ie I am rightly informed, I am now writing to a 
fine gentleman, in a scarlet coat laced with gold, a bro¬ 
cade waistcoat, and all other suitable ornaments. The 
natural partiality of every author for his own works 
makes me very glad to hear that Mr. Harte has thought 
this last edition of mine worth so fine a binding; and, 
as he has bound it in red, and gilt it upon the back, I 
hope he will take care that it shall be lettered too. A 
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showish binding attracts the eyes, and engages the at¬ 
tention of everybody: but with this difference, that 
women, and men who are like women, mind the bind¬ 
ing more than the book; whereas men of sense and 
learning immediately examine the inside, and, if they 
find that it does not answer the finery on the outside, 
they throw it by with the greater indignation and 
contempt. I hope that, when this edition of my works 
shall be opened and read, the best judges will find con¬ 
nection, consistency, solidity, and spirit in it. Mr. 
Harte may recensere and emendare , as much as he 
pleases; but it will be to little purpose, if you do not 
co-operate with him. The work will be imperfect. 

I thank you for your last information, of our success 
in the Mediterranean; * and you say, very rightly, that 
a Secretary of State ought to be well informed. I 
hope, therefore, you will take care that I shall. You 
are near the busy scene in Italy; and I doubt not 
but that, by frequently looking at the map, you have 
all that theatre of the war very perfect in your mind. 

I like your account of the salt-works; which shows 
that you gave some attention while you were seeing 
them. But, notwithstanding that, by your account, 
the Swiss salt is (I dare say) very good, yet I am apt 
to suspect that it falls a little short of the true Attic 
salt, in which there was a peculiar quickness and 
delicacy. That same Attic salt seasoned almost all 
Greece, except Bceotia; and a great deal of it was 
exported afterwards to Borne, where it was counter- 

* Of this year and the preceding, Ooxe observes, that “ the British 
“flag rode triumphant in the Mediterranean.” (Pelham Administra¬ 
tion, vol. 1 . p. 868.) Our cruisers not only intercepted the French 
trading-vessels, but co-operated with the Austrian armies on shore. 
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feited by a composition called Urbanity, which in 
some time was brought to very near the perfection of 
the original Attic salt. The more you are powdered 
with these two kinds of salt, the better you will keep, 
and the more you will be relished. 

Adieu I My compliments to Mr. Harte and Mr. 
Eliot* 


London, April 14, 0 S. 1747. 

Dear Boy, 

Ie you feel half the pleasure from the conscious¬ 
ness of doing well, that I do from the informations I 
have lately received in your favour from Mr. Harte, I 
shall have little occasion to exhort or admonish you 
any more, to do what your own satisfaction and self- 
love will sufficiently prompt you to. Mr. Harte tells 
me that you attend, that you apply to your studies ; 
and that, beginning to understand, you begin to taste 
them. This pleasure will increase, and keep pace 
with your attention; so that the balance will be 
greatly to your advantage. You may remember 
that I have always earnestly recommended to you to 
do what you are about, be that what it will; and to 
do nothing else at the same time. Do not imagine 
that I mean, by this, that you should attend to, and 
plod at, your book all day long; far from it: I mean 
that you should have your pleasures too; and that 
you should attend to them, for the time, as much as 
to your studies; and, if you do not attend equally to 

* Edward Eliot, born in 1727, during many years M P for St. 
Germains or other places, and in 1784 created Lord Eliot. He died 
in 1804, and was father of the late and present Earls of St. Germains. 
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both, you will neither have improvement nor satisfac¬ 
tion from either. A man is fit for neither business 
nor pleasure, who either cannot, or does not, com¬ 
mand and direct his attention to the present object, 
and, in some degree, banish, for that time, all other 
objects from his thoughts. If at a ball, a supper, or 
a party of pleasure, a man were to be solving, in his 
own mind, a problem in Euclid, lie would be a very 
bad companion, and make a very poor figure in that 
company; or if, in studying a problem in his closet, 
he were to think of a minuet, I am apt to believe that 
he would make a very poor mathematician. There is 
time enough for everything in the course of the day, 
if you do but one thing at once; but there is not time 
enough in the year, if you will do two things at a 
time. The Pensionary de Witt, who was torn to pieces 
in the year 1672, did the whole business of the Repub¬ 
lic, and yet had time left to go to assemblies in the 
evening, and sup in company. Being asked how he 
could possibly find time to go through so much busi¬ 
ness, and yet amuse himself in the evenings as he 
did ? he answered, “ There was nothing so easy; for 
“ that it was only doing one thing at a time, and never 
“putting off anything till to-morrow that could be 
“done to-day.” This steady and undissipated at¬ 
tention to one object, is a sure mark of a superior 
genius; as hurry, bustle, and agitation, are the never- 
failing symptoms of a weak and frivolous mind. 
When you read Horace, attend to the justness of 
his thoughts, the happiness of his diction, and the 
beauty of his poetry ; and do not think of Puffendorf 
de Homine et Owe: and, when you are reading Puf¬ 
fendorf, do not think of Madame de St. Germain; nor 
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of Puffendorf, when you are talking to Madame de 
St. Germain. 

Mr. Harte informs me, that he has reimbursed you 
part of your losses in Germany; and I consent to his 
reimbursing you the whole, now that I know you de¬ 
serve it. I shall grudge you nothing, nor shall you 
want anything that you desire, provided you deserve 
it: so that, you see, it is in your own power to have 
whatever you please. 

There is a little book which you read here with 
Monsieur Coderc, entitled, Manure de bien prnser 
dans les ouvrages d? esprit , written by P&re Bouhours. 
I wish you would read this book again, at your leisure 
hours; for it will not only divert you, but likewise 
form your taste, and give you a just manner of 
thinking. Adieu I 


London, June 80, 0 8 1747. 

Deah Boy, 

I was extremely pleased with the account, which 
you gave me in your last, of the civilities that you 
received in your Swiss progress; and I have wrote, 
by this post, to Mr. Burnaby, and to the Avoyer , to 
thank them for their parts. If the attention you met 
with pleased you, as I dare say it did, you will, I 
hope, draw this general conclusion from it, “That 
“ attention and civility please all those to whom they 
“ are paid; and that you will please others in propor- 
“ tion as you are attentive and civil to them.” 

Bishop Burnet has wrote his travels through Swit¬ 
zerland; and Mr. Stanyan, from a long residence 
there, has written the best account, yet extant, of the 
Thirteen Cantons; but those books will be read no 
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more, I presume, after you shall have published your 
account of that country. I hope you will favour me 
with one of the first copies. To be serious; though 
I do not desire that you should immediately turn 
author, and oblige the world with your travels; yet, 
wherever you go, I would have you as curious and 
inquisitive as if you did intend to write them. I do 
not mean that you should give yourself so much 
trouble, to know the number of houses, inhabitants, 
sign-posts, and tomb-stones of every town that you 
go through; but that you should inform yourself, as 
well as your stay will permit you, whether the town 
is free, or whom it belongs to, or in what manner; 
whether it has any peculiar privileges or customs; 
what trade or manufactures; and such other particu¬ 
lars as people of sense desire to know. And there 
would be no manner of harm, if you were to make 
memorandums of such things, in a paper book, to 
help your memory. The only way of knowing all 
these things is, to keep the best company, who can 
best inform you of them. 

I am just now called away ; so good night I 


-pv London, July 20,0. S. 1747. 

Dear Boy, 

In your Mamma's letter, which goes here enolosed, 
you will find one from my sister* to thank you for the 
Arquebusade water which you sent her; and which she 
takes very kindly. She would not show me her letter 
to you; but told me, that it contained good wishes and 
good advice; and as I know she will show your letter, 

* Lady Gertrude Hotham. 
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in answer to her’s, I send you here enclosed the draught 
of the letter which I would have you write to her. I 
hope you will not be offended at my offering you my 
assistance upon this occasion: because, I presume, that 
as yet you are not much used to write to ladies. A 
propos of letter-writing; the best models that you can 
form yourself upon, are Cicero, Cardinal d’Ossat, Ma¬ 
dame Sevign6, and Comte Bussy Rabutin. Cicero’s 
Epistles to Atticus, and to his familiar friends, are the 
best examples that you can imitate, in the friendly and 
the familiar style. The simplicity and clearness of 
Cardinal d’Ossat’s letters, show how letters of business 
ought to be written: no affected turns, no attempt at 
wit, obscure or perplex his matter; which is always 
plainly and clearly stated, as business always should 
be. For gay and amusing letters, for enjouement and 
badmage , there are none that equal Comte Bussy’s and 
Madame Sevign^’s. They are so natural, that they 
seem to be the extempore conversations of two peo¬ 
ple of wit, rather than letters; which are commonly 
studied, though they ought not to be so. I would 
advise you to let that book be one of your itinerant 
library; it will both amuse and inform you. 

I have not time to add any more now; so good night I 


London, July 80, 0 S. 1747 

Dear Boy, 

It is now four posts since I have received any letter, 
either from you or from Mr. Harte. I impute this to 
the rapidity of your travels through Switzerland; 
which I suppose are by this time finished. 

You will have found by my late letters, both to you 
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and to Mr. Harte, that you are to be at Leipsig by next 
Michaelmas; where you will be lodged in the house of 
Professor Mascow,* and boarded in the neighbourhood 
of it, with some young men of fashion. The Professor 
will read you lectures upon Qrotius de Jure Belli et 
Paris, the Institutes of Justi/nian, and the Jus Publi¬ 
cum Imperii; which I expect that you shall not only 
hear, but attend to, and retain. I also expect that 
you make yourself perfectly master of the German 
language; which you may very soon do there if you 
please. I give you fair warning, that at Leipsig I 
shall have an hundred invisible spies upon you ; and 
shall be exactly informed of every thing that you do, 
and of almost every thing that you say. I hope, 
that, in consequence of those minute informations, I 
may be able to say of you, what Velleius Paterculus 
says of Scipio; that, in his whole life, nihil non lau- 
dand/um aut dixit, autfecit, aut sensit. There is a great 
deal of good company in Leipsig, which I would have 
you frequent in the evenings, when the studies of the 
day are over. There is likewise a kind of Court kept 
there, by a Duchess Dowager of Courland, - )' at which 
you should get introduced. The King of Poland and 
his Court go likewise to the fair at Leipsig twice a 
year; and I shall write to Sir Charles Williams, the 
King’s Minister there, to have you presented, and 

* There were two brothers Mascow, both Professors of Civil Law, 
both trained at Leipsig, and both celebrated for their learning. The 
elder, John James Mascow, was the author of the well-known History 
of the Qermans, which appeared in 1726. 

t From Betham’s Genealogical Tables (tab. 676) this lady appears 
to have been Benigna de Treiden, born 1708, the consort of Ernest 
John Biren, formerly Duke of Oourland, and well known as the 
favourite of the Empress Anne of Russia. 
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introduced into good company. But I must remind 
you, at the same time, that it will be to very little 
purpose for you to frequent good company, if you do 
not conform to, and learn, their manners; if you are 
not attentive to please, and well-bred, with the easiness 
of a man of fashion. As you must attend to your 
manners, so you must not neglect your person; but 
take care to be very clean, well dressed, and genteel; 
to have no disagreeable attitudes, nor awkward tricks, 
which many people use themselves to, and then cannot 
leave them off. Do you take care to keep your teeth 
very clean, by washing them constantly every morn¬ 
ing, and after every meal? This is very necessary, 
both to preserve your teeth a great while, and to save 
you a great deal of pain. Mine have plagued me 
long, and are now falling out, merely for want of care 
when I was of your age. Do you dress well, and not 
too well ? Do you consider your air and manner of 
presenting yourself, enough, and not too much ? 
neither negligent nor stiff? All these things deserve 
a degree of care, a second-rate attention; they give 
an additional lustre to real merit. My Lord Bacon 
says, that a pleasing figure is a perpetual letter of rec¬ 
ommendation. It is certainly an agreeable forerunner 
of merit, and smooths the way for it. 

Remember that I shall see you at Hanover next 
summer, and shall expect perfection; which if I do 
not meet with, or at least something very near it, you 
and I shall not be very well together. I shall dissect 
and analyse you with a microscope, so that I shall 
discover the least speck or blemish. This is fair 
warning, therefore take your measures accordingly. 

Yours. 
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London, August 7, O. 8. 1747. 

Dear Boy, 

I reckon that this letter has but a bare chance of 
finding you at Lausanne; but I was resolved to risk 
it, as it is the last that I shall write to you till you are 
settled at Leipsig. I sent you, by the last post, under 
cover to Mr. Harte, a letter of recommendation to one 
of the first people at Munich, which you will take care 
to present to him in the politest manner: he will cer¬ 
tainly have you presented to the Electoral family, and 
I hope you will go through that ceremony with great 
respect, good-breeding, and ease. As this is the first 
Court that ever you will have been at, take care to in¬ 
form yourself, if there be any particular customs or 
forms to be observed, that you may not commit any 
mistake. At Vienna, men always make courtesies, 
instead of bows, to the Emperor; in France, nobody 
bows at all to the King, nor kisses his hand; but, in 
Spain and England, bows are made, and hands are 
kissed. Thus, every Court has some peculiarity or 
other, which those who go to them ought previ¬ 
ously to inform themselves of, to avoid blunders and 
awkwardnesses. 

I have not time to say any more now, than to wish 
you a good journey to Leipsig, and great attention, 
both there and in going thither. Adieu I 


London, September 21, 0. S. 1747. 

Dear Boy, 

I received, by the last post, your letter of the 8th, 
N. S., and I do not wonder that you were surprised at 
the credulity and superstition of the Papists at Ein- 
siedlen, and at their absurd stories of their chapel. 
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But remember, at the same time, that errors and mis¬ 
takes, however gross, in matters of opinion, if they are 
sincere, are to be pitied; but not punished, nor laughed 
at. The blindness of the understanding is as much to 
be pitied, as the blindness of the eye; and there is 
neither jest nor guilt in a man’s losing his way in 
either case. Charity bids us set him right, if we can, 
by arguments and persuasions; but Charity, at the 
same time, forbids either to punish or ridicule his 
misfortune. Every man’s reason is, and must be, his 
guide; and I may as well expect, that every man 
should be of my size and complexion, as that he should 
reason just as I do. Every man seeks for truth ; but 
God only knows who has found it. It is, therefore, 
as unjust to persecute, as it is absurd to ridicule, people 
for those several opinions, which they cannot help en¬ 
tertaining upon the conviction of their reason. It is 
the man who tells or who acts a lie, that is guilty, and 
not he who honestly and sincerely believes the lie. I 
really know nothing more criminal, more mean, and 
more ridiculous, than lying. It is the production either 
of malice, cowardice, or vanity; and generally misses 
of its aim in every one of these views; for lies are al¬ 
ways detected, sooner or later. If I tell a malicious 
lie, in order to affect any man’s fortune or character, 
I may indeed injure him for some time; but I shall 
be sure to be the greatest sufferer myself at last; for 
as soon as ever I am detected, (and detected I most 
certainly shall be,) I am blasted for the infamous 
attempt; and whatever is said afterwards, to the dis¬ 
advantage of that person, however true, passes for 
calumny. If I lie, or equivocate, for it is the same 
thing, in order to excuse myself for something that I 
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London, August 7, O 8 1747. 

D ear Boy, 

I reckon that this letter has but a bare chance of 
finding you at Lausanne; but I was resolved to risk 
it, as it is the last that I shall write to you till you are 
settled at Leipsig. I sent you, by the last post, under 
cover to Mr. Harte, a letter of recommendation to one 
of the first people at Munich, which you will take care 
to present to him in the politest manner: he will cer¬ 
tainly have you presented to the Electoral family, and 
I hope you will go through that ceremony with great 
respect, good-breeding, and ease As this is the first 
Court that ever you will have been at, take care to in¬ 
form yourself, if there be any particular customs or 
forms to be observed, that you may not commit any 
mistake. At Vienna, men always make courtesies, 
instead of bows, to the Emperor; in France, nobody 
bows at all to the King, nor kisses his hand ; but, in 
Spain and England, bows are made, and hands are 
kissed. Thus, every Court has some peculiarity or 
other, which those who go to them ought previ¬ 
ously to inform themselves of, to avoid blunders and 
awkwardnesses. 

I have not time to say any more now, than to wish 
you a good journey to Leipsig, and great attention, 
both there and in going thither. Adieu! 


London, September 21, 0. 8.1747. 

Dear Boy, 

I received, by the last post, your letter of the 8th, 
N. S., and I do not wonder that you were surprised at 
the credulity and superstition of the Papists at Ein- 
siedlen, and at their absurd stories of their chapel. 
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But remember, at the same time, that errors and mis¬ 
takes, however gross, in matters of opinion, if they are 
sincere, are to be pitied; but not punished, nor laughed 
at. The blindness of the understanding is as much to 
be pitied, as the blindness of the eye; and there is 
neither jest nor guilt in a man’s losing his way in 
either case. Charity bids us set him right, if we can, 
by arguments and persuasions; but Charity, at the 
same time, forbids either to punish or ridicule his 
misfortune. Every man’s reason is, and must be, his 
guide; and I may as well expect, that every man 
should be of my size and complexion, as that he should 
reason just as I do. Every man seeks for truth ; but 
God only knows who has found it. It is, therefore, 
as unjust to persecute, as it is absurd to ridicule, people 
for those several opinions, which they cannot help en¬ 
tertaining upon the conviction of their reason. It is 
the man who tells or who acts a lie, that is guilty, and 
not he who honestly and sincerely believes the lie. I 
really know nothing more criminal, more mean, and 
more ridiculous, than lying. It is the production either 
of malice, cowardice, or vanity; and generally misses 
of its aim in every one of these views; for lies are al¬ 
ways detected, sooner or later. If I tell a malicious 
lie, in order to affect any man’s fortune or character, 
I may indeed injure him for some time; but I shall 
be sure to be the greatest sufferer myself at last; for 
as soon as ever I am detected, (and detected I most 
certainly shall be,) I am blasted for the infamous 
attempt; and whatever is said afterwards, to the dis¬ 
advantage of that person, however true, passes for 
calumny. If I lie, or equivocate, for it is the same 
thing, in order to excuse myself for something that I 
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have said or done, and to avoid the danger or the 
shame that I apprehend from it, I discover, at once, 
my fear, as well as my falsehood ; and only increase, 
instead of avoiding, the danger and the shame; I show 
myself to be the lowest and the meanest of mankind, 
and am sure to be always treated as such. Fear, 
instead of avoiding, invites danger; for concealed 
cowards will insult known ones. If one has had the 
misfortune to be in the wrong, there is something 
noble in frankly owning it; it is the only way of 
atoning for it, and the only way of being forgiven. 
Equivocating, evading, shuffling, in order to remove 
a present danger or inconveniency, is something so 
mean, and betrays so much fear, that whoever prac¬ 
tises them, always deserves to be, and often will be, 
kicked. There is another sort of lies, inoffensive 
enough in themselves, but wonderfully ridiculous; I 
mean those lies which a mistaken vanity suggests, 
that defeat the very end for which they are calculated, 
and terminate in the humiliation and confusion of their 
author, who is sure to be detected. These are chiefly 
narrative and historical lies, all intended to do infinite 
honour to their author. He is always the hero of his 
own romances; he has been in dangers from which 
nobody but himself ever escaped; he has seen with 
his own eyes, whatever other people have heard or 
read of; he has had more bonnes for fames, than ever 
he knew women ; and has ridden more miles post, in 
one day, than ever courier went in two. He is soon 
discovered, and as soon becomes the object of univer¬ 
sal contempt and ridicule. Remember then, as long 
as you live, that nothing but strict truth can carry 
you through the world, with either your conscience or 
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your honour unwounded. It is not only your duty, 
but your interest: as a proof of which, you may al¬ 
ways observe, that the greatest fools are the greatest 
liars. For my own part, I judge of every man’s truth 
by his degree of understanding. 

This letter will, I suppose, find you at Leipsig; 
where I expect and require from you attention and 
accuracy, in both which you have hitherto been very 
deficient. Remember that I shall see you in the sum¬ 
mer ; shall examine you most narrowly; and will never 
forget nor forgive those faults, which it has been in 
your own power to prevent or cure: and be assured, 
that* I have many eyes upon you at Leipsig, besides 
Mr. Harte’s. Adieu I 


London, October 2, 0. 8.1747. 

Dear BOt, 

Bv your letter of the 18 th past, N. S., I find that 
you are a tolerable good landscape painter, and can 
present the several views of Switzerland to the curious. 
I am very glad of it, as it is a proof of some attention; 
but I hope you will be as good a portrait painter, which 
is a much more noble science. By portraits, you will 
easily judge, that I do not mean the outlines and the 
colouring of the human figure; but the inside of the 
heart and mind of man. This science requires more 
attention, observation, and penetration, than the other; 
as indeed it is infinitely more useful. Search, there¬ 
fore, with the greatest care, into the characters of all 
■those whom you converse with; endeavour to dis¬ 
cover their predominant passions, their prevailing 
weaknesses, their vanities, their follies, and their 
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humours; with all the right and wrong, wise and 
silly springs of human actions, which make such in¬ 
consistent and whimsical beings of us rational creat¬ 
ures. A moderate share of penetration, with great 
attention, will infallibly make these necessary discov¬ 
eries. This is the true knowledge of the world; and 
the world is a country which nobody ever yet knew 
by description; one must travel through it one’s self 
to be acquainted with it. The Scholar, who in the 
dust of his closet talks or writes of the world, knows 
no more of it, than that Orator did of war, who judi¬ 
ciously endeavoured to instruct Hannibal in it. Courts 
and Camps are the only places to learn the world in. 
There alone all kinds of characters resort, and human 
nature is seen in all the various shapes and modes, 
which education, custom, and habit give it: whereas, 
in all other places, one local mode generally prevails, 
and produces a seeming, though not a real, sameness 
of character. For example, one general mode distin¬ 
guishes an University, another a trading town, a third 
a sea-port town, and so on; whereas at a capital, where 
the Prince or the Supreme Power resides, some of all 
these various modes are to be seen, and seen in action 
too, exerting their utmost skill in pursuit of their sev¬ 
eral objects. Human nature is the same all over the 
world; but its operations are so varied by education 
and habit, that one must see it in all its dresses, in 
order to be intimately acquainted with it. The pas¬ 
sion of ambition, for instance, is the same in a Court¬ 
ier, a Soldier, or an Ecclesiastic; but, from their 
different educations and habits, they will take very 
different methods to gratify it. Civility, which is a dis¬ 
position to accommodate and oblige others, is essen- 
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tially the same in every country; but good-breeding, 
as it is called, which is the manner of exerting that 
disposition, is different in almost every country, and 
merely local; and every man of sense imitates and con¬ 
forms to that local good-breeding of the place which 
he is at. A conformity and flexibility of manners is 
necessary in the course of the world ; that is, with re¬ 
gard to all things which are not wrong in themselves. 
The versatile mg&rmim is the most useful of all. It 
can turn itself instantly from one object to another, 
assuming the proper manner for each. It can be seri¬ 
ous with the grave, cheerful with the gay, and trifling 
with the frivolous. Endeavour, by all means, to acquire 
this talent, for it is a very great one. 

As I hardly know any thing more useful, than to 
see, from time to time, pictures of one’s self drawn 
by different hands, I send you here a sketch of your¬ 
self, drawn at Lausanne while you were there, and 
sent over here by a person who little thought that 
it would ever fall into my hands; and indeed it was 
by the greatest accident in the world that it did. 


London, October 9, O. S. 1747. 

Dear Boy, 

People of your age have, commonly, an unguarded 
frankness about them; which makes them the easy 
prey and bubbles of the artful and the experienced : 
they look upon every knave, or fool, who tells them 
that he is their friend, to be really so; and pay that 
profession of simulated friendship, with an indiscreet 
and unbounded confidence, always to their loss, often 

to their min. Beware, therefore, now that you are 
Vox,. I. 6 
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coming into the world, of these proffered friendships. 
Receive them with great civility, but with great in¬ 
credulity too; and pay them with compliments, but 
not with confidence. Do not let your vanity, and 
self-love, make you suppose that people become your 
friends at first sight, or even upon a short acquaint¬ 
ance. Real friendship is a slow grower; and never 
thrives, unless ingrafted upon a stock of known and 
reciprocal merit. 

There is another kind of nominal friendship, among 
young people, which is warm for the time, but, by 
good luck, of short duration. This friendship is 
hastily produced, by their being accidentally thrown 
together, and pursuing the same course of riot and 
debauchery. A fine friendship, truly I and well 
cemented by drunkenness and lewdness. It should 
rather be called a conspiracy against morals and good 
manners, and be punished as such by the civil Magis¬ 
trate. However, they have the impudence, and the 
folly, to call this confederacy a friendship. They 
lend one another money, for bad purposes; they 
engage in quarrels, offensive and defensive, for their 
accomplices; they tell one another all they know, 
and often more too; when, of a sudden, some acci¬ 
dent disperses them, and they think no more of each 
other, unless it be to betray and laugh at their im¬ 
prudent confidence. Remember to make a great dif¬ 
ference between companions and friends; for a very 
complaisant and agreeable companion may, and often 
does, prove a very improper and a very dangerous 
friend. People will, in a great degree, and not with¬ 
out reason, form their opinion of you, upon that which 
they have of your friends; and there is a Spanish 
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proverb, which says, very justly, Tell me whom you 
live with, and I will tell you who you are. One may 
fairly suppose, that a man, who makes a knave or a 
fool his friend, has something very bad to do, or to 
conceal. But, at the same time that you carefully 
decline the friendship of knaves and fools, if it can 
be called friendship, there is no occasion to make either 
of them your enemies, wantonly, and unprovoked; for 
they are numerous bodies; and I would rather chuse 
a secure neutrality, than alliance, or war, with either 
of them. You may be a declared enemy to their 
vices and follies, without being marked out by them 
as a personal one. Their enmity is the next dan¬ 
gerous thing to their friendship. Have a real reserve 
with almost everybody, and have a seeming reserve 
with almost nobody; for it is very disagreeable to 
seem reserved, and very dangerous not to be so. Few 
people find the true medium; many are ridiculously 
mysterious and reserved upon trifles; and many 
imprudently cominunicative of all they know. 

The next thing to the choice of your friends, is the 
choice of your company. Endeavour, as much as you 
can, to keep company with people above you. There 
you rise, as much as you sink with people below you; 
for (as I have mentioned before) you are, whatever the 
company you keep is. Do not mistake, when I say 
company above you, and think that I mean with regard 
to their birth; that is the least consideration: but I 
mean with regard to their merit, and the light in 
which the world considers them. 

There are two sorts of good company; one, which 
is called the beau monde , and consists of those people 
who have the lead in Courts, and in the gay part of 
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life; th.© other consists of those who are distinguished 
by some peculiar merit, or who excel in some particular 
and valuable art or science. For my own part, I used 
to think myself in company as much above me, when 
I was with Mr. Addison and Mr. Pope, as if I had 
been with all the Princes in Europe. What I mean 
by low company which should by all means be avoided, 
is the company of those, who, absolutely insignificant 
and contemptible in themselves, think they are hon¬ 
oured by being in your company, and who flatter every 
vice and every folly you have, in order to engage you 
to converse with them. The pride of being the first 
of the company, is but too common; but it is very 
silly, and very prejudicial. Nothing in the world lets 
down a character more, than that wrong turn. 

You may possibly ask me, whether a man has it 
always in his power to get into the best company? 
and how? I say, Yes, he has, by deserving it; pro¬ 
vided he is but in circumstances which enable him 
to appear upon the footing of a gentleman. Merit 
and good-breeding will make their way everywhere. 
Knowledge will introduce him, and good-breeding 
will endear him to the best companies; for, as I have 
often told you, politeness and good-breeding are abso¬ 
lutely necessary to adorn any, or all other good quali¬ 
ties or talents. Without them, no knowledge, no 
perfection whatsoever, is seen in its best light. The 
Scholar, without good-breeding, is a Pedant: the Phi¬ 
losopher, a Cynic; the Soldier, a Brute; and every 
man disagreeable. 

I long to hear, from my several correspondents at 
Leipsig, of your arrival there, and what impression 
you make on them at first; for I have Arguses, with 
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an hundred eyes each, who will watch you narrowly, 
and relate to me faithfully. My accounts will cer¬ 
tainly be true; it depends upon you, entirely, of what 
kind they shall be. Adieu I 


London, October 16, 0. S. 1747. 

Deab, Boy, 

The art of pleasing is a very necessary one to 
possess; but a very difficult one to acquire. It can 
hardly be reduced to rules; and your own good sense 
and observation will teach you more of it than I can. 
“ Do as you would be done by,” is the surest method 
that I know of pleasing. Observe carefully what 
pleases you in others, and probably the same things 
in you will please others. If you are pleased with the 
complaisance and attention of others to your humours, 
your tastes, or your weaknesses, depend upon it, the 
same complaisance and attention on your part, to theirs, 
will equally please them. Take the tone of the com¬ 
pany that you are in, and do not pretend to give it; 
be serious, gay, or even trifling, as you find the present 
humour of the company: this is an attention due from 
every individual to the majority. Do not tell stories 
in company; there is nothing more tedious and dis¬ 
agreeable : if by chance you know a very short story, 
and exceedingly applicable to the present subject of 
conversation, tell it in as few words as possible; and 
even then, throw out that you do not love to tell stories; 
but that the shortness of it tempted you. Of all things, 
banish the egotism out of your conversation, and never 
think of entertaining people with your own personal 
concerns or private affairs; though they are interest- 
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ing to you, they are tedious and impertinent to every 
"body else: besides that, one cannot keep one’s own 
private affairs too secret. Whatever you think your 
own excellencies may be, do not affectedly display 
them in company; nor labour, as many people do, to 
give that turn to the conversation, which may supply 
you with an opportunity of exhibiting them. If they 
are real, they will infallibly be discovered, without 
your pointing them out yourself, and with much more 
advantage. Never maintain an argument with heat 
and clamour, though you think or know yourself to 
be in the right; but give your opinion modestly and 
coolly, which is the only way to convince; and, if that 
does not do, try to change the conversation, by saying, 
with good-humour, “We shall hardly convince one 
“ another; nor is it necessary that we should, so let us 
“ talk of something else.” 

Remember that there is a local propriety to be ob¬ 
served in all companies; and that what is extremely 
proper in one company, may be, and often is, highly 
improper in another. 

The jokes, the bon-mots, the little adventures, which 
may do very well in one company, will seem flat and 
tedious when related in another. The particular char¬ 
acters, the habits, the cant of one company may give 
merit to a word, or a gesture, which would have none 
at all if divested of those accidental circumstances. 
Here people very commonly err ; and fond of some¬ 
thing that has entertained them in one company, and 
in certain circumstances, repeat it with emphasis 
in another, where it is either insipid, or, it may be, 
offensive, by being ill-timed or misplaced. Nay, 
they often do it with this silly preamble, “I will 
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“ tell you an excellent thing,” or, “ I will tell you the 
** best thing in the world.” This raises expectations, 
which when absolutely disappointed, make the relator 
of this excellent thing look, very deservedly, like a 
fool. 

If you would particularly gain the affection and 
friendship of particular people, whether men or women, 
endeavour to find out their predominant excellency, if 
they have one, and their prevailing weakness, which 
everybody has; and do justice to the one, and some¬ 
thing more than justice to the other. Men have various 
objects in which they may excel, or at least would be 
thought to excel; and, though they love to hear justice 
done to them, where they know that they excel, yet 
they are most and best flattered upon those points 
where they wish to excel, and yet are doubtful whether 
they do or not. As for example: Cardinal Richelieu, 
who was undoubtedly the ablest statesman of his time, 
or perhaps of any other, had the idle vanity of being 
thought the best poet too: he envied the great Cor¬ 
neille fiis reputation, and ordered a criticism to be 
written upon the Cid. Those, therefore, who flattered 
skilfully, said little to him of his abilities in state 
affairs, or at least but m passant, and as it might 
naturally occur. But the incense which they gave 
him—the smoke of which they knew would turn his 
head in their favour—was as a lei esprit and a poet. 
■\Vhy ?—Because he was sure of one excellency, and 
distrustful as to the other. You will easily discover 
every man’s prevailing vanity by observing his fa¬ 
vourite topic of conversation; for every man talks 
most of what he has most a mind to be thought to 
excel in. Touch him but there, and you touch him 
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to the quick. The late Sir Robert Walpole (who was 
certainly an able man) was little open to flattery upon 
that head, for he was in no doubt himself about it; 
but his prevailing weakness was, to be thought to 
have a polite and happy turn to gallantry,—of which 
he had undoubtedly less than any man living. It 
was his favourite and frequent subject of conversation, 
which proved to those who had any penetration that 
it was his prevailing weakness, and they applied to 
it with success. 

Women have, in general, but one object, which is 
their beauty; upon which, scarce any flattery is too 
gross for them to follow. Nature has hardly formed 
a woman ugly enough to be insensible to flattery upon 
her person: if her face is so shocking that she must, 
in some degree, be conscious of it, her figure and air, 
she trusts, make ample amends for it. If her figure 
is deformed, her face, she thinks, counterbalances it. 
If they are both bad, she comforts herself that she 
has graces; a certain manner; a jene sgais quoi still 
more engaging than beauty. This truth is evident, 
from the studied and elaborate dress of the ugliest 
woman in the world. An undoubted, uncontested, 
conscious beauty is, of all' women, the least sensible of 
flattery upon that head; she knows it is her due, and 
is therefore obliged to nobody for giving it her. She 
must be flattered upon her understanding, which, 
though she may possibly not doubt of herself, yet she 
suspects that men may distrust. 

Do not mistake me, and think that I mean to 
recommend to you abject and criminal flattery: no; 
flatter nobody’s vices or crimes: on the contrary, abhor 
and discourage them. But there is no living in the 
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world without a complaisant indulgence for people’s 
weaknesses, and innocent, though ridiculous vanities. 
If a man has a mind to be thought wiser, and a woman 
handsomer, than they really are, their error is a com¬ 
fortable one to themselves, and an innocent one with 
regard to other people; and I would rather make them 
my friends by indulging them in it, than my enemies 
by endeavouring (and that to no purpose) to undeceive 
them. 

There are little attentions, likewise, which are infi¬ 
nitely engaging, and which sensibly affect that degree 
of pride and self-love, which is inseparable from 
human nature; as they are unquestionable proofs of 
the regard and consideration which we have for the 
persons to whom we pay them. As for example: to 
observe the little habits, the likings, the antipathies, 
and the tastes of those whom we would gain; and then 
take care to provide them with the one, and to secure 
them from the other; giving them genteelly to under¬ 
stand, that you had observed they liked such a dish or 
such a room; for which reason you had prepared it: 
or, on the contrary, that having observed they had an 
aversion to such a dish, a dislike to such a person, &c., 
you had taken care to avoid presenting them. Such 
attention to such trifles flatters self-love much more 
than greater things, as it makes people think them¬ 
selves almost the only objects of your thoughts and 
care. 

These are some of the a/rcana necessary for your 
initiation in the great society of the world. I wish 
I had known them better at your age; I have paid 
the price of three-and-fifty years for them, and shall 
not grudge it if you reap the advantage. Adieu I 
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London, October 80, O. 8.1747. 

Dear Boy, 

I am very well pleased with your Itinerarivm , 
which you sent me from Ratisbon. It shows me that 
you observe and inquire as you go, which is the true 
end of travelling. Those who travel heedlessly from 
place to place, observing only their distance from each 
other, and attending only to their accommodation at 
the inn at night, set out fools, and will certainly return 
so. Those who only mind the raree-shows of the 
places which they go through, such as steeples, clocks, 
town-houses, &c, get so little by their travels, that 
they might as well stay at home. But those who ob¬ 
serve and inquire into the situations, the strength, the 
weakness, the trade, the manufactures, the govern¬ 
ment and constitution of every place they go to; who 
frequent the best companies, and attend to their sev¬ 
eral manners and characters; those alone travel with 
advantage; and, as they set out wise, return wiser. 

I would advise you always to get the shortest de¬ 
scription or history of every place where you make 
any Btay; and such a book, however imperfect, will 
still suggest to you matter for inquiry; upon which 
you may get better informations from the people of 
the place. For example; while you are at Leipsig, 
get some short account (and to be sure there are many 
such) of the present state of that town, with regard 
to its magistrates, its police, its privileges, &c., and 
then inform yourself more minutely upon all those 
heads in conversation with the most intelligent peo¬ 
ple. Do the same thing afterwards with regard to 
the Electorate of Saxony: you will find a short his¬ 
tory of it in Puffendorf’s Introduction, which will 
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give you a general idea of it, and point out to you the 
proper objects of a more minute inquiry. In short, 
be curious, attentive, inquisitive, as to every thing; 
listlessness and indolence are always blameable, but at 
your age they are unpardonable. Consider how pre¬ 
cious and how important, for all the rest of your life, 
are your moments for these next three or four years, 
and do not lose one of them. Do not think I mean 
that you should study all day long; I am far from 
advising or desiring it: but I desire that you would 
be doing something or other all day long, and not 
neglect half hours and quarters of hours, which, at 
the year’s end, amount to a great sum. For instance: 
there are many short intervals in the day, between 
studies and pleasures; instead of sitting idle and 
yawning, in those intervals take up any book though 
ever so trifling a one, even down to a jest-book, it is 
still better than doing nothing. 

Nor do I call pleasures idleness, or time lost, pro¬ 
vided they are the pleasures of a rational being; on 
the contrary, a certain portion of your time employed 
in those pleasures is very usefully employed. Such 
are public spectacles, assemblies of good company, 
cheerful suppers, and even balls: but then, these 
require attention, or else your time is quite lost. 

There are a great many people who think them¬ 
selves employed all day, and who, if they were to cast 
up their accounts at night, would find that they had 
done just nothing. They have read two or three 
hours mechanically, without attending to what they 
read, and consequently, without either retaining it or 
reasoning upon it. From thence they saunter into 
company, without taking any part in it, and without 
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observing the characters of the persons, or the subjects 
of the conversation ; but are either thinking of some 
trifle, foreign to the present purpose, or, often not 
thinking at all; which silly and idle suspension of 
thought they would dignify with the name of absence 
and distraction. They go afterwards, it may be, to 
the play, where they gape at the company and the 
lights, but without minding the very thing they went 
to, the play. 

Pray do you be as attentive to your pleasures as to 
your studies. In the latter, observe and reflect upon 
all you read; and in the former, be watchful and at¬ 
tentive to all that you see and hear; and never have 
it to say, as a thousand fools do, of things that were 
said and done before their faces, That truly they did 
not mind them, because they were thinking of some¬ 
thing else. Why were they thinking of something 
else ? and, if they were, why did they come there ? 
The truth is, that the fools were thinking of nothing. 
Remember the hoc age; do what you are about, be 
that what it will; it is either worth doing well or not 
at all. Wherever you are, have (as the low vulgar 
expression is) your ears and your eyes about you; 
listen to every thing that is said, and see every thing 
that is done. Observe the looks and countenances of 
those who speak, which is often a surer way of dis¬ 
covering the truth than from what they say: but 
then, keep all these observations to yourself, for your 
own private use, and rarely communicate them to 
others. Observe, without being thought an observer; 
for, otherwise, people will be upon their guard before 
you. 

Consider seriously and follow carefully, I beseech 
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you, my dear child, the advice which from time to 
time I have given, and shall continue to give you; it 
is at once the result of my long experience, and the 
effect of my tenderness for you. I can have no in¬ 
terest in it but yours. You are not yet capable of 
wishing yourself half so well as I wish you; follow, 
therefore, for a time at least, implicitly, advice which 
you cannot suspect, though possibly you may not yet 
see the particular advantages of it; but you will one 
day feel them. Adieu I 


London, November 6, 0. S 1747. 

Dear Boy, 

Three mails are now due from Holland, so that 
I have no letter from you to acknowledge: I write to 
you therefore, now, as usual, by way of flapper, to put 
you in mind of yourself Doctor Swift, in his ac¬ 
count of the island of Laputa, describes some philos¬ 
ophers there, who were so wrapped up and absorbed 
in their abstruse speculations, that they would have 
forgotten all the common and necessary duties of life, 
if they had not been reminded of them by persons 
who flapped them, whenever they observed them con¬ 
tinue too long in any of those learned trances. I do 
not, indeed, suspect you of being absorbed in abstruse 
speculations; but, with great submission to you, may 
I not suspect, that levity, inattention, and too little 
thinking, require a flapper, as well as too deep think¬ 
ing? If my letters should happen to get to you, 
when you are sitting by the Are and doing nothing, or 
when you are gaping at the window, may they not be 
very proper flaps, to put you in mind that you might 
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employ your time much, better ? I knew, once, a very 
covetous, sordid fellow, who used frequently to say, 
“ Take care of the pence; for the pounds will take 
“care of themselves.” This was a just and sensible 
reflection in a miser. I recommend to you to take 
care of minutes; for hours will take care of them¬ 
selves. I am very sure, that many people lose two 
or three hours every day, by not taking care of the 
minutes. Never think any portion of time, whatso¬ 
ever, too short to be employed; something or other 
may always be done in it. 

While you are in Germany, let all your historical 
studies be relative to Germany : not only the general 
history of the Empire, as a collective body; but of 
the respective Electorates, Principalities, and Towns; 
and also, the genealogy of the most considerable 
families. A genealogy is no trifle in Germany; and 
they would rather prove their two-and-thirty quarters, 
than two-and-thirty cardinal virtues, if there were so 
many. They are not of Ulysses’ opinion; who says, 
very truly, 

-Genua et proayos, et qua non fecimus ipsi, 

Vix ea nostra voco. 

Good night I 


London, November 24, 0. S. 1747. 

Dear Boy, 

As often as I write to you (and that you know is 
pretty often), so often I am in doubt whether it is to 
any purpose, and whether it is not labour and paper 
lost. This entirely depends upon the degree of reason 
and reflection which you are master of, or think proper 
to exert. If you give yourself time to think, and 
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have sense enough to think right, two reflections must 
necessarily occur to you; the one is, that I have a 
great deal of experience, and that you have none; 
the other is, that I am the only man living who can¬ 
not have, directly or indirectly, any interest concern¬ 
ing you, but your own. From which two undeniable 
principles, the obvious and necessary conclusion is, 
that you ought, for your own sake, to attend to, and 
follow, my advice. 

If, by the application which I recommend to you, 
you acquire great knowledge, you alone are the gainer; 
I pay for it. If you should deserve either a good or 
a bad character, mine will be exactly what it is now, 
and will neither be the better in the first case, nor the 
worse in the latter. You alone will be the gainer or 
the loser. 

Whatever your pleasures may be, I neither can nor 
shall envy you them, as old people are sometimes sus¬ 
pected by young people to do; and I shall only lament, 
if they should prove such as are unbecoming a man 
of honour, or below a man of sense. But you will 
be the real sufferer, if they are such. As therefore it 
is plain that I can have no other motive than that of 
affection in whatever I say to you, you ought to look 
upon me as your best, and, for some years to come, 
your only friend. 

True friendship requires certain proportions of age 
and manners, and can never subsist where they are 
extremely different, except in the relations of parent 
and child; where affection on one side, and regard on 
the other, make up the difference. The friendship 
which you may contract with people of your own age, 
may be sincere, may be warm, but must be, for some 
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time, reciprocally unprofitable, as there can be no ex¬ 
perience on either side. The young leading the young, 
is like the blind leading the blind; “ they will both 
" fall into the ditch.” The only sure guide is he who 
has often gone the road which you want to go. Let 
me be that guide: who have gone all roads; and who 
can consequently point out to you the best. If you 
ask me why I went any of the bad roads myself? I 
will answer you, very truly, That it was for want of a 
good guide: ill example invited me one way, and a 
good guide was wanting to show me a better. But if 
anybody, capable of advising me, had taken the same 
pains with me, which I have taken and will continue 
to take with you, I should have avoided many follies 
and inconveniencies which undirected youth run me 
into. My father was neither desirous nor able to ad¬ 
vise me; which is what I hope you cannot say of 
yours. You see that I make use only of the word 
advice; because I would much rather have the assent 
of your reason to my advice, than the submission of 
your will to my authority. This, I persuade myself, 
will happen from that degree of sense which I think 
you have; and therefore I will go on advising, and 
with hopes of success. 

You are now settled for some time at Leipsig; the 
principal object of your stay there, is the knowledge 
of books and sciences; which if you do not, by atten¬ 
tion and application, make yourself master of, while 
you are there, you will be ignorant of them all the rest 
of your life; and, take my word for it, a life of igno¬ 
rance is not only a very contemptible, but a very tire¬ 
some one. Redouble your attention, then, to Mr. Harte, 
in your private studies of the I/iterce Humaniores, 
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especially Greek. State your difficulties whenever 
yon have any; and do not suppress them, either from 
mistaken shame, lazy indifference, or in order to have 
done the sooner. Do the same when you are at lect¬ 
ures with Professor Masco w, or any other Professor; 
let nothing pass till you are sure that you understand 
it thoroughly; and accustom yourself to write down 
the capital points of what you learn. When you have 
thus usefully employed your mornings, you may with 
a safe conscience divert yourself in the evenings, and 
make those evenings very useful too, by passing them 
in good company, and, by observation and attention, 
learning as much of the world as Leipsig can teach 
you. You will observe and imitate the manners of 
the people of the best fashion there; not that they are 
(it may be) the best manners in the world; but be¬ 
cause they are the best manners of the place where 
you are, to which a man of sense always conforms. 
The nature of things (as I have often told you) is 
always and everywhere the same: but the modes of 
them vary, more or less, in every country; and an 
easy and genteel conformity to them, or rather the as¬ 
suming of them at proper times and in proper places, 
is what particularly constitutes a man of the world, 
and a well-bred man. 

Here is advice enough, I think, and too much it 
may be, you will think, for one letter: if you follow 
it, you will get knowledge, character, and pleasure by 
it: if you do not, I only lose operam et oleum , which, 
in all events, I do not grudge you. 

I send you, by a person who sets out this day for 
Leipsig, a small packet from your Mamma, contain¬ 
ing some valuable things which you left behind; to 

Vol. I. 7 
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which I have added, by way of New-year’s gift, a 
very pretty tooth-pick case; and, by the way, pray 
take great care of your teeth, and keep them extremely 
clean. I have likewise sent you the Greek roots, 
lately translated into English from the French of the 
Port Royal. Inform yourself what the Port Royal 
is. To conclude with a quibble; I hope you will not 
only feed upon these Greek roots, but likewise digest 
them perfectly. Adieu I 


London, December 11, 0 S. 1747. 

Dear Boy, 

There is nothing which I more wish that you should 
know, and which fewer people do know, than the true 
use and value of Time. It is in everybody’s mouth, 
but in few people’s practice. Every fool who slatterns 
away his whole time in nothings, utters, however, some 
trite common-place sentence, of which there are mil¬ 
lions, to prove at once the value and the fleetness of 
time. The sun-dials, likewise, all over Europe, have 
some ingenious inscription to that effect; so that no¬ 
body squanders away their time without hearing and 
seeing, daily, how necessary it is to employ it well, 
and how irrecoverable it is if lost. But all these ad¬ 
monitions are useless where there is not a fund of good 
sense and reason to suggest them, rather than receive 
them. By the manner in which you now tell me that 
you employ your time, I flatter myself that you have 
that fund: that is the fund which will make you rich 
indeed. I do not, therefore, mean to give you a crit¬ 
ical essay upon the use and abuse of time; I will only 
give you some hints with regard to the use of one par- 
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ticular period of that long time which I hope you 
have before you; I mean the next two years. Re¬ 
member, then, that whatever knowledge you do not 
solidly lay the foundation of before you are eighteen, 
you will never be master of while you breathe. Knowl¬ 
edge is a comfortable and necessary retreat and shelter 
for us in an advanced age; and if we do not plant it 
while young, it will give us no shade when we grow 
old. I neither require nor expect from you great ap¬ 
plication to books after you are once thrown out into 
the great world. I know it is impossible; and it may 
even, in some cases, be improper: this, therefore, is 
your time, and your only time, for unwearied and un¬ 
interrupted application. If you should sometimes 
think it a little laborious, consider that labour is the 
unavoidable fatigue of a necessary journey. The more 
hours a day you travel, the sooner you will be at your 
journey’s end. The sooner you are qualified for your 
liberty, the sooner you shall have it; and your manu¬ 
mission will entirely depend upon the manner in which 
you employ the intermediate time. I think I offer 
you a very good bargain, when I promise you, upon 
my word, that, if you will do every thing that I would 
have you do till you are eighteen, I will do every thing 
that you would have me do ever afterwards. 

I knew a gentleman, who was so good a manager of 
his time, that he would not even lose that small por¬ 
tion of it which the calls of nature obliged him to pass 
in the necessary-house, but gradually went through 
all the Latin poets in those moments. He bought, for 
example, a common edition of Horace, of which he 
tore off gradually a couple of pages, carried them with 
him to that necessary place, read them first, and then 
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sent them down as a sacrifice to Cloacina: this was so 
much time fairly gained; and I recommend to you to 
follow his example. It is better than only doing what 
you cannot help doing at those moments; and it will 
make any book which you shall read in that manner, 
yery present to your mind. Books of science, and of 
a grave sort, must be read with continuity; but there 
are yery many, and even very useful ones, which may 
be read with advantage by snatches, and unconnect- 
edly ; such are all the good Latin poets, except Virgil 
in his jiEneid: and such are moat of the modern poets, 
in which you will find many pieces worth reading that 
will not take up above seven or eight minutes. Bayle’s, 
Moreri’s, and other dictionaries, are proper books to 
take and shut up for the little intervals of (otherwise) 
idle time, that everybody has in the course of the day, 
between either their studies or their pleasures. Good 
night! 


London, December 18, O S. 1747. 

Dear Boy, 

As two mails are now due from Holland, I have no 
letters of your’s or Mr. Harte’s to acknowledge; so that 
this letter is the effect of that scribendi cacoethes which 
my fears, my hopeB, and my doubts, concerning you, 
give me. When I have wrote you a very long letter 
upon any subject, it is no sooner gone, but I think I 
have omitted something in it which might be of use 
to you; and then I prepare the supplement for the 
next post, or else some new subject occurs to me upon 
which I fancy that I can give you some information, 
or point some rules which may be advantageous to 
you. This sets me to writing again, though God 
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knows whether to any purpose or not: a few years 
more can only ascertain that. But, whatever my suc¬ 
cess may be, my anxiety and my care can only be the 
effects of that tender affection which I have for you, 
and which you cannot represent to yourself greater 
than it really is. But do not mistake the nature of 
that affection, and think it of a kind that you may 
with impunity abuse. It is not natural affection, 
there being in reality no such thing; for, if there 
were, some inward sentiment must necessarily and 
reciprocally discover the parent to the child, and the 
child to the parent, without any exterior indications, 
knowledge, or acquaintance whatsoever; which never 
happened since the creation of the world, whatever 
poets, romance or novel writers, and such sentiment- 
mongers, may be pleased to say to the contrary. 
Neither is my affection for you that of a mother, of 
which the only, or at least the chief objects, are health 
and life: I wish you them both most heartily; but, 
at the same time, I confess they are by no means my 
principal care. 

My object is to have you fit to live; which, if you 
are not, I do not desire that you should live at all. 
My affection for you then is, and only will be, propor¬ 
tioned to your merit, which is the only affection that 
one rational being ought to have for another. Hith¬ 
erto, I have discovered nothing wrong in your heart 
or your head: on the contrary, I think I see sense in 
the one and sentiment in the other. This persuasion 
is the only motive of my present affection, which will 
either increase or diminish according to your merit 
or demerit. If you have the knowledge, the honour, 
and the probity which you may have, the marks and 
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warmth of my affection shall amply reward them; 
hut if you have them not, my aversion and indigna¬ 
tion will rise in the same proportion; and in that case, 
remember, that I am under no further obligation than 
to give you the necessary means of subsisting. If 
ever we quarrel, do not expect or depend upon any 
weakness in my nature for a reconciliation, as children 
frequently do, and often meet with, from silly parents: 
I have no such weakness about me; and, as I will 
never quarrel with you but upon some essential point, 
if once we quarrel I will never forgive. But I hope 
and believe, that this declaration (for it is no threat) 
will prove unnecessary. You are no stranger to the 
principles of virtue; and, surely, whoever knows virtue 
must love it. As for knowledge, you have already 
enough of it to engage you to acquire more. The 
ignorant only either despise it, or think that they 
have enough: those who have the most are always the 
most desirous to have more, and know that the most 
they can have is, alas! but too little. 

Reconsider from time to time, and retain, the friendly 
advice which I send you. The advantage will be all 
your own. 


London, December 29, 0. S. 1747. 

Dear Boy, 

I have received two letters from you, of the 17th 
and 22nd, N. S., by the last of which I find that some 
of mine to you must have miscarried; for I have 
never been above two posts without writing to you or 
to Mr. Harte, and even very long letters. I have also 
received a letter from Mr. Harte, which gives me great 
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satisfaction: it is full of your praises; and he answers 
for you, that, in two years more, you will deserve 
' your manumission, and be fit to go into the world 
upon a footing that will do you honour and give me 
pleasure. 

I thank you for your offer of the new edition of 
Adamus Adami ,* hut I do not want it, having a good 
edition of it at present. When you have read that, 
you will do well to follow it with P&re Bougeanfs 
JERstoire du Traite de Munster, iu two volumes, 
quarto ; which contains many important anecdotes 
concerning that famous treaty that are not in Adamus 
Adami. 

You tell me that your lectures upon the Jus Pub¬ 
licum, will be ended at Easter; but then I hope that 
Monsieur Mascow will begin them again, for I would 
not have you discontinue that study one day while 
you are at Leipsig. I suppose that Monsieur Mascow 
will likewise give you lectures upon the Instrumen - 
turn Pads, and upon the capitulations of the late Em¬ 
perors.—Your German will go on, of course, and I 
take it for granted, that your stay at Leipsig will 
make you perfect master of that language both as to 
speaking and writing; for, remember that knowing 
any language imperfectly, is very little better than 
not knowing it at all; people being as unwilling to 
speak in a language which they do not possess thor¬ 
oughly as others are to hear them. Your thoughts 
are cramped, and appear to great disadvantage in any 
language of which you are not perfect master. Let 

* Thia author was a Benedictine, born near Oologne in 1610. His 
work is entitled Arcana Pacts WestphaliccB, and was republished in 
1737, more correctly, by M. Meiern. 
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Modern History share part of your time, and that 
always accompanied with the maps of the places in 
question: Geography and History are very imperfect 
separately, and, to be useful, must be joined. 

Go to the Duchess of Courland’s as often as she 
and your leisure will permit. The company of women 
of fashion will improve your manners, though not 
your understanding; and that complaisance and po¬ 
liteness, which are so useful in men's company, can 
only be acquired in women's. 

Eemember always what I have told you a thousand 
times, that all the talents in the world will want all 
their lustre, and some part of their use too, if they are 
not adorned with that easy good-breeding, that en¬ 
gaging manner, and those graces, which seduce and 
prepossess people in your favour at first sight. A 
proper care of your person is by no means to be 
neglected; always extremely clean; upon proper occa¬ 
sions fine. Your carriage genteel, and your motions 
graceful. Take particular care of your manner and 
address when you present yourself in company. Let 
them be respectful without meanness, easy without too 
much familiarity, genteel without affectation, and in¬ 
sinuating without any seeming art or design. 

You need not send me any more extracts of the 
German constitution; which, by the course of your 
present studies, I know you must soon be acquainted 
with: but I would now rather that your letters should 
be a sort of journal of your own life. As for instance; 
what company you keep, what new acquaintances you 
make, what your pleasures are; with your own reflec¬ 
tions upon the whole: likewise, what Greek and Latin 
books you read and understand. Adieu ! 
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January 2, 0.8 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

I am edified with the allotment of your time at 
Leipsig; which is so well employed, from morning 
till night, that a fool would say, you had none left for 
yourself; whereas, I am sure, you have sense enough 
to know that such a right use of your time is having 
it all to yourself; nay, it is even more, for it is laying 
it out to immense interest; which, in a very few years, 
will amount to a prodigious capital. 

Though twelve of your fourteen Commensaux may 
not he the liveliest people in the world, and may want 
(as I easily conceive they do) le ton de la bonne com - 
pagnie, et les graces, which I wish you, yet pray take 
care not to express any contempt, or throw out any 
ridicule, which, I can assure you, is not more contrary 
to good manners than to good sense: but endeavour 
rather to get all the good you can out of them; and 
something or other is to be got out of everybody. 
They will, at least, improve you in the German lan¬ 
guage ; and, as they come from different countries, 
you may put them upon subjects concerning which 
they must necessarily be able to give you some use¬ 
ful information, let them be ever so dull or disagree¬ 
able in general: they will know something, at least, of 
the laws, customs, government, and considerable fami¬ 
lies of their respective countries; all which are better 
known than not, and consequently worth inquiring 
into. There is hardly anybody good for every thing, 
and there is scarcely anybody who is absolutely good 
for nothing. A good chymist will extract some spirit 
or other out of every substance; and a man of parts 
will, by his dexterity and management, elicit some- 
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thing worth knowing out of every being he converses 
with. 

As you have been introduced to the Duchess of 
Courland, pray go there as often as ever your more 
necessary occupations will allow you. I am told she 
is extremely well-bred, and has parts. Now, though 
I would not recommend to you to go into women’s 
company in search of solid knowledge or judgment, 
yet it has its use in other respects; for it certainly 
polishes the manners, and gives une certaine tournure, 
which is very necessary in the course of the world, 
and which Englishmen have generally less of than 
any people in the world. 

I cannot say that your suppers are luxurious, but 
you must own they are solid; and a quart of soup and 
two pounds of potatoes will enable you to pass the 
night without great impatience for your breakfast next 
morning. One part of your supper (the potatoes) is 
the constant diet of my old friends and countrymen, 
the Irish, who are the healthiest and the strongest 
men that I know in Europe. 

As I believe that many of my letters to you and to 
Mr, Harte have miscarried, as well as some of yours 
and his to me, (particularly one of his from Leipsig, 
to which he refers in a subsequent one, and which I 
never received,) I would have you, for the future, ac¬ 
knowledge the dates of all the letters which either of 
you shall receive from me, and I will do the same on 
my part. 

That which I received by the last mail from you 
was of the 25th November, N. 8.; the mail before 
that brought me yours, of which I have forgot the 
date, but whioh enclosed one to Lady Chesterfield; 
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she will answer it soon, and, in the mean time, thanks 
you for it. 

My disorder was only a very great cold, of which I 
am entirely recovered. You shall not complain for 
want of accounts from Mr. Grevenkop, who will fre¬ 
quently write you whatever passes here, in the German 
language and character, which will improve you in 
both. Adieu I 


London, January 15, 0. S. 1748. 

Deae Boy, 

I willingly accept the New-year’s gift which you 
promise me for next year, and the more valuable you 
make it, the more thankful I shall be. That depends 
entirely upon you, and, therefore, I hope to be pre¬ 
sented every year with a new edition of you, more 
correct than the former, and considerably enlarged 
and amended. 

Since you do not care to be an Assessor of the Im¬ 
perial Chamber, and desire an establishment in Eng¬ 
land, what do you think of being Greek Professor at 
one of our Universities ? It is a very pretty sinecure, 
and requires very little knowledge (much less than, I 
hope, you have already) of that language. If you do 
not approve of this, I am at a loss to know what else 
to propose to you, and therefore desire that you will 
inform me what sort of destination you propose for 
yourself, for it is now time to fix it, and to take our 
measures accordingly. Mr. Harte tells me, that you 
set up for a nahnxos a^p : if so, I presume it is in the 
view of succeeding me in my office, which I will very 
willingly resign to you whenever you shall call upon 
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me for it. But, if you intend to be the nolinxac, or the 
Bauhj<popo<; avrj P , there are some trifling circumstances 
upon which you should previously take your resolution: 
the first of which is, to be fit for it; and then, in order 
to be so, make yourself master of ancient and modern 
history, and languages. To know perfectly the con¬ 
stitution and form of government of every nation, the 
growth and the decline of ancient and modern em¬ 
pires, and to trace out and reflect upon the causes of 
both;—to know the strength, the riches, and the com¬ 
merce of every country;—these little things, trifling 
as they may seem, are yet very necessary for a politi¬ 
cian to know, and which therefore, I presume, you 
will condescend to apply yourself to. There are some 
additional qualifications necessary, in the practical 
part of business, which may deserve some considera¬ 
tion in your leisure moments—such as, an absolute 
command of your temper, so as not to be provoked to 
passion upon any account; patience, to hear frivolous, 
impertinent, and unreasonable applications; with ad¬ 
dress enough to refuse, without offending; or, by your 
manner of granting, to double the obligation;—dex¬ 
terity enough to conceal a truth, without telling a lie; 
sagacity enough to read other people’s countenances; 
and serenity enough not to let them discover anything 
by yours—a seeming frankness, with a real reserve. 
These are the rudiments of a politician; the world 
must be your grammar. 

Three mails are now due from Holland, so that I 
have no letters from you to acknowledge. I therefore 
conclude with recommending myself to your favour 
and protection when you succeed. 


Yours. 
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London, January 29, 0 S. 1748. 

Deau Bot, 

I find, by Mr. Harte’s last letter, that many of my 
letters, to you and him, have been frozen up in their 
way to Leipsig: the thaw has, I suppose, by this time, 
set them at liberty to pursue their journey to you, 
and you will receive a glut of them at once. Hudi- 
bras alludes, in this verse, 

Like words congeal’d in northern air, 

to a vulgar notion, that, in Greenland, words were 
frozen in their utterance; and that, upon a thaw, a 
very mixed conversation was heard in the air, of all 
those words set at liberty. This conversation was, I 
presume, too various and extensive to be much at¬ 
tended to: and may not that be the case of half a 
dozen of my long letters, when you receive them all 
at once ? I think that I can, eventually, answer that 
question, thus: If you consider my letters in their 
true light, as conveying to you the advice of a friend 
who sincerely wishes your happiness, and desires to 
promote your pleasures, you will both read and attend 
to them; but if you consider them in their opposite, 
and very false light, as the dictates of a morose and 
sermonizing father, I am sure they will be not only 
unattended to, but unread. Which is the case, you 
can best tell me. Advice is seldom welcome; and 
those who want it the most, always like it the least. 
I hope that your want of experience, which you must 
be conscious of, will convince you that you want ad¬ 
vice, and that your good sense will incline you to 
follow it. 

Tell me how you pass your leisure hours at Leipsig: 
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I know you have not many; and I have too good an 
opinion of you to think that, at this age, you would 
desire more. Have you assemblies, or public specta¬ 
cles? and of what kind are they? Whatever they 
are, see them all: seeing every thing is the only way 
not to admire anything too much. 

If you ever take up little tale-books to amuse you 
by snatches, I will recommend two French books, 
which I have already mentioned: they will entertain 
you, and not without some use to your mind and your 
manners. One is, La manilre de bien penser dans les 
ouvrages d! esprit, written by Plre Bouhours ; I believe 
you read it once in England, with Monsieur Coderc; 
but I think that you will do well to read it again, as 
I know of no book that will form your taste better. 
The other is, L’Art de plaire dans la Conversation, by 
the Abb$ de Bellegarde, and is by no means useless, 
though I will not pretend to say that the art of pleas¬ 
ing can be reduced to a receipt; if it could, I am 
sure that receipt would be worth purchasing at any 
price. Good seuse and good-nature are the principal 
ingredients; and your own observation, and the good 
advice of others, must give the right colour and taste 
to it. Adieu! I shall always love you as you shall 
deserve. 


London, February 9, 0. S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

You will receive this letter, not from a Secretary of 
State, but from a private man; for whom, at this time 
of life, quiet was as fit, and as necessary, as labour 
and activity are for you at your age, and for many 
years Btill to come. I resigned the Seals, last Satur- 
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day, to the King; who parted with me most graciously, 
and (I may add, for he said so himself) with regret. 
As I retire from hurry to quiet, and to enjoy, at my 
ease, the comforts of private and social life, you will 
easily imagine that I have no thoughts of opposition, 
or meddling with business. Otium cum dignitate is 
my object. The former I now enjoy; and I hope 
that my conduct and character entitle me to some 
share of the latter. In short, I am now happy ; and 
I found that I could not be so in my former public 
situation. 

As I like your correspondence better than that of 
all the Kings, Princes, and Ministers in Europe, I 
shall now have leisure to carry it on more regularly. 
My letters to you will be written, I am sure, by me, 
and, I hope, read by you, with pleasure; which, I 
believe, seldom happens, reciprocally, to letters written 
from and to a Secretary’s office. 

Do not apprehend that my retirement from business 
may be a hindrance to your advancement in it, at a 
proper time; on the contrary, it will promote it; for, 
having nothing to ask for myself, I shall have the 
better title to ask for you. But you have still a surer 
way than this of rising, and which is wholly in your 
power. Make yourself necessary; which, with your 
natural parts, you may, by application, do. We are 
in general, in England, ignorant of foreign affairs; 
and of the interests, views, pretensions, and policy of 
other Courts. That part of knowledge never enters 
into our thoughts, nor makes part of our education; 
for which reason, we have fewer proper subjects for 
foreign commissions than any other country in Europe; 
and, when foreign affairs happen to be debated m 
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Parliament, it is incredible with how much ignorance. 
The harvest of foreign affairs being then so great, and 
the labourers so few, if you make yourself master of 
them, you will make yourself necessary; first as a 
foreign, and then as a domestic Minister for that de¬ 
partment. 

I am extremely well pleased with the account you 
give me of the allotment of your time. Do but go on 
so for two years longer, and I will ask no more of 
you. Your labours will be their own reward; but if 
you desire any other that I can add, you may depend 
upon it. 

I am glad that you perceive the indecency and tur¬ 
pitude of those of your Gommensaux, who disgrace 

and foul themselves with dirty w-s and scoundrel 

gamesters. And the light in which I am sure you see 
-.$11 reasonable and decent people consider them, will 
be a good warning to you. Adieu I 

f 

/ London, February 13, 0 S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

Yotjr last letter gave me a very satisfactory account 
of your manner of employing your time at Leipsig. 
Go on so but for two years more, and I promise you 
that you will outgo all the people of your age and 
time. I thank you for your explication of the Schrift - 
sagsen and Amptsassen; and pray let me know the 
meaning of the Landsassen. I am very willing that 
you should take a Saxon servant, who speaks nothing 
but German; which will be a sure way of keeping up 
your German, after you leave Germany. But then, I 
would neither have that man, nor him whom you have 
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already, put out of livery; wliicli makes them both 
impertinent and useless. I am sure that, as soon as 
you shall have taken the other servant, your present 
man will press extremely to be out of livery, and 
valet de chambre; which is as much as to say, that he 
will curl your hair and shave you, but not condescend 
to do any thing else. I therefore advise you never to 
have a servant out of livery; and, though you may 
not always think proper to carry the servant who 
dresses you abroad in the rain and dirt, behind a 
coach, or before a chair, yet keep it in your power to 
do so if you please, by keeping him in livery. 

I have seen Monsieur and Madame Flemming, who 
give me a very good account of you, and of your 
manners; which, to tell you the plain truth, were 
what I doubted of the most. She told me that you 
were easy, and not ashamed, which is a great deal for 
an Englishman at your age. 

I set out for the Bath to-morrow, for a month; 
only to be better than well, and to enjoy in quiet the 
liberty which I have acquired by the resignation of 
the Seals. You shall hear from me more at large 
from thence: and now good night to you I 


Bath, February 16, 0. S. 1748. 

Deab Boy, 

The first use that I made of my liberty was to come 
hither, where I arrived yesterday. My health, though 
not fundamentally bad, yet, for want of proper atten¬ 
tion of late, wanted some repairs, which these waters 
never fail giving it. I shall drink them a month, and 
return to London, there to enjoy the comforts of social 

Vol. I. 8 
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life, instead of groaning under the load of business. 

I have given the description of the life that I propose 
to lead for the future in this motto, which I have put 
up in the frize of my library, in my new house:* 

Nunc veteram libris, nunc somno, et inertibus horis 

Ducere sollicitoe jucunda oblma yitm. 

I must observe to you upon this occasion, that the un¬ 
interrupted satisfaction which I expect to find in that 
library will be chiefly owing to my having employed 
some part of my life well at your age. I wish I had 
employed it better, and my satisfaction would now be 
complete; but, however, I planted, while young, that 
degree of knowledge which is now my refuge and my 
shelter. Make your plantations still more extensive; 
they will more than pay you for your trouble. I do 
not regret the time that I passed in pleasures; they 
were seasonable, they were the pleasures of youth, 
and I enjoyed them while young. If I had not, I 
should probably have over-valued them now, as we are 
very apt to do what we do not know: but, knowing 
them as I do, I know their real value, and how much 
they are generally over-rated. Nor do I regret the 
time that I have passed in business, for the same reason. 
Those who see only the outside of it, imagine that it 
has hidden charms, which they pant after, and nothing 
but acquaintance can undeceive them. I, who have 
been behind the scenes, both of pleasure and business, 
and have seen all the springs and pullies of those dec¬ 
orations which astonish and dazzle the audience, retire, 
not only without regret, but with contentment and 

* Chesterfield House in London. The inscription still remains an 
Lord Chesterfield placed it. 
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satisfaction. But what I do, and ever shall, regret, is 
the time which, while young, I lost in mere idleness, 
and in doing nothing. This is the common effect of 
the inconsideracy of youth, against which I beg you 
will be most carefully upon your guard. The value 
of moments, when cast up, is immense, if well em¬ 
ployed; if thrown away, their loss is irrecoverable. 
Every moment may be put to some use, and that 
with much more pleasure than if unemployed. Do 
not imagine that by the employment of time I mean 
an uninterrupted application to serious studies. No; 
pleasures are, at proper times, both as necessary and 
as useful: they fashion and form you for the world; 
they teach you characters, and show you the human 
heart in its unguarded minutes. But then remember 
to make that use of them. I have known many peo¬ 
ple, from laziness of mind, go through both pleasure 
and business with equal inattention; neither enjoying 
the one, nor doing the other: thinking themselves 
men of pleasure, because they were mingled with 
those who were, and men of business, because they had 
business to do, though they did not do it. Whatever 
you do, do it to the purpose; do it thoroughly, not 
superficially. Approfondissez: go to the bottom of 
things. Anything half done, or half known, is, in my 
mind, neither done nor known at all. Nay, worse, for 
it often misleads. There is hardly any place, or any 
company, where you may not gain knowledge, if you 
please: almost everybody knows some one thing, and 
is glad to talk upon that one thing. Seek and you 
will find, in this world as well as in the next. See 
every thing, inquire into every thing; and you may 
excuse your curiosity, and the questions you ask, 
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(which otherwise might he thought impertinent,) hy 
your manner of asking them; for most things depend 
a great deal upon the manner. As, for example, I am 
afraid that I am very troublesome with my questions; 
but nobody can inform me so well as you ; or something 
of that kind. 

Now that you are in a Lutheran country, go to their 
churches, and observe the manner of their public wor¬ 
ship : attend to their ceremonies, and inquire the mean¬ 
ing and intention of every one of them; and, as you 
will soon understand German well enough, attend to 
their sermons, and observe their manner of preaching. 
Inform yourself of their church-government—whether 
it resides in the Sovereign, or in consistories and syn¬ 
ods ; whence arises the maintenance of their clergy— 
whether from tithes, as in England, or from voluntary 
contributions, or from pensions from the state. Do the 
same thing when you are in Roman Catholic countries; 
go to their churches, see all their ceremonies, ask the 
meaning of them, get the terms explained to you—as, 
for instance, Prime, Tierce, Sexte, Nones, Matins, 
Angelus, High Mass, Vespers, Complies, &c. In¬ 
form yourself of their several religious orders, their 
founders, their rules, their vows, their habits, their 
revenues, &c.; but when you frequent places of public 
worship, as I would have you go to all the different 
ones you meet with, remember that, however errone¬ 
ous, they are none of them objects of laughter and 
ridicule. Honest error is to be pitied, not ridiculed. 
The object of all the public worships in the world is 
the same; it is that great eternal Being, who created 
every thing. The different manners of worship are 
by no means subjects of ridicule; each sect thinks its 
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own the best; and I know no infallible judge, in this 
world, to decide which is the best. Make the same 
inquiries, wherever you are, concerning the revenues, 
the military establishment, the trade, the commerce, 
and the police of every country. And you would do 
well to keep a blank-paper book, which the Germans 
call an album; and there, instead of desiring, as they 
do, every fool they meet with to scribble something, 
write down all these things, as soon as they come to 
your knowledge from good authorities. 

I had almost forgotten one thing, which I would 
recommend as an object for your curiosity and infor¬ 
mation, that is, the administration of justice; which, 
as it is always carried on in open court, you may, and 
I would have you, go and see it, with attention and 
inquiry. 

I have now but one anxiety left, which is, concern¬ 
ing you. I would have you be, what I know nobody 
is, perfect. As that is impossible, I would have you 
as near perfection as possible. I know nobody in a 
fairer way towards it than yourself, if you please. 
Never were so much pains taken for anybody’s edu¬ 
cation as for yours, and never had anybody those 
opportunities of knowledge and improvement which 
you have had, and still have. I hope, I wish, I 
doubt, and I fear alternately. This only I am sure 
of—that you will prove either the greatest pain, or the 
greatest pleasure, of Yours. 


Bath, February 22, 0. S. 1748. 

Deae Boy, 

Eveby excellency, and every virtue, has its kindred 
vice or weakness; and, if carried beyond certain 
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bounds, sinks into the one or the other. Generosity 
often runs into profusion, economy into avarice, cour¬ 
age into rashness, caution into timidity, and so on: 
insomuch that, I believe, there is more judgment re¬ 
quired for the proper conduct of our virtues, than for 
avoiding their opposite vices. Vice, in its true light, 
is so deformed, that it shocks us at first sight; and 
would hardly ever seduce us, if it did not, at first, 
wear the mask of some virtue. But virtue is, in 
itself, so beautiful, that it charms us at first sight; 
engages us more and more upon further acquaintance, 
and, as with other beauties, we think excess impos¬ 
sible : it is here that judgment is necessary, to mod¬ 
erate and direct the effects of an excellent cause. I 
shall apply this reasoning, at present, not to any par¬ 
ticular virtue, but to an excellency, which, for want 
of judgment, is often the cause of ridiculous and 
blameable effects: I mean, great learning—which, if 
not accompanied with sound judgment, frequently 
carries us into error, pride, and pedantry. As I hope 
you will possess that excellency in its utmost extent, 
and yet without its too common failings, the hints, 
which my experience can suggest, may probably not 
be useless to you. 

Some learned men, proud of their knowledge, only 
speak to decide, and give judgment without appeal. 
The consequence of which is, that mankind, provoked 
by the insult and injured by the oppression, revolt; 
and, in order to shake off the tyranny, even call the 
lawful authority in question. The more you know, 
the modester you should be; and (by the bye) that 
modesty is the surest way of gratifying your vanity. 
Even where you are sure, seem rather doubtful; rep- 
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resent, but do not pronounce; and, if you would con¬ 
vince others, seem open to conviction yourself. 

Others, to show their learning, or often from the 
prejudices of a school-education, where they hear of 
nothing else, are always talking of the Ancients as 
something more than men, and of the Moderns as 
something less. They are never without a classic or 
two in their pockets; they stick to the old good sense; 
they read none of the modern trash; and will show 
you plainly that no improvement has been made, in 
any one art or science, these last seventeen hundred 
years. I would by no means have you disown your 
acquaintance with the ancients, but still less would I 
have you brag of an exclusive intimacy with them. 
Speak of the moderns without contempt, and of the 
ancients without idolatry; judge them all by their 
merits, but not by their age; and, if you happen to 
have an Elzevir classic in your pocket, neither show 
it nor mention it. 

Some great scholars, most absurdly, draw all their 
maxims, both for public and private life, from what 
they call parallel cases in the ancient authors; with¬ 
out considering that, in the first place, there never 
were, since the creation of the world, two cases ex¬ 
actly parallel; and, in the next place, that there 
never was a case stated, or even known, by any his¬ 
torian, with every one of its circumstances; which, 
however, ought to be known, in order to be reasoned 
from. Reason upon the case itself, and the several 
circumstances that attend it, and act accordingly; but 
not from the authority of ancient poets or historians. 
Take into your consideration, if you please, cases 
seemingly analogous; but take them as helps only not 
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as guides. We are really so prejudiced by our edu¬ 
cations, that, as the ancients deified their heroes, we 
deify their madmen: of which, with all due regard 
to antiquity, I take Leonidas and Curtius to have 
been two distinguished ones. And yet a solid pedant 
would, in a speech in Parliament, relative to a tax of 
twopence in the pound upon some commodity or other, 
quote those two heroes as examples of what we ought 
to do and suffer for our country. I have known these 
absurdities carried so far by people of injudicious 
learning, that I should not be surprised if some of 
them were to propose, while we are at war with the 
Gauls, that a number of geese should be kept in the 
Tower upon account of the infinite advantage which 
Borne received, in a parallel case, from a certain 
number of geese in the Capitol. This way of reason¬ 
ing and this way of speaking will always form a poor 
politician, and a puerile declaimer. 

There is another species of learned men, who, though 
less dogmatical and supercilious, are not less imper¬ 
tinent. These are the communicative and shining 
pedants, who adorn their conversation, even with 
women, by happy quotations of Greek and Latin; 
and who have contracted such a familiarity with the 
Greek and Boman authors, that they call them by 
certain names or epithets denoting intimacy. As old 
Homer; that sly rogue Horace; Maro , instead of 
Yirgil; and Naso , instead of Ovid. These are often 
imitated by coxcombs, who have no learning at all, 
but who have got some names and some scraps of an¬ 
cient authors by heart, which they improperly and 
impertinently retail in all companies, in hopes of 
passing for scholars. If, therefore, you would avoid 
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the accusation of pedantry on one hand, or the sus¬ 
picion of ignorance on the other, abstain from learned 
ostentation. Speak the language of the company that 
you are in; speak it purely, and unlarded with any 
other. Never seem wiser nor more learned than the 
people you are with. Wear your learning, like your 
watch, in a private pocket; and do not pull it out and 
strike it merely to show that you have one. If you 
are asked what o’clock it is, tell it; but do not pro¬ 
claim it hourly and unasked like the watchman. 

Upon the whole, remember that learning (I mean 
Greek and Roman learning) is a most useful and 
necessary ornament, which it is shameful not to be 
master of; but, at the same time, most carefully avoid 
those errors and abuses which I have mentioned, and 
which too often attend it. Remember too, that great 
modern knowledge is still more necessary than an¬ 
cient; and that you had better know perfectly the 
present than the old state of Europe; though I would 
have you well acquainted with both. 

I have this moment received your letter of the 17th 
N. 8. Though I confess there is no great variety in 
your present manner of life, yet materials can never 
be wanting for a letter; you see, you hear, or you 
read, something new every day; a short account of 
which, with your own reflections thereupon, will make 
out a letter very well. But since you desire a subject, 
pray send me an account of the Lutheran establish¬ 
ment in Germany; their religious tenets, their church- 
government, the maintenance, authority, and titles of 
their clergy. 

Vittorio Siri, complete, is a very scarce and very 
dear book here; but I do not want it. If your own 
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library grows too voluminous, you will not know what 
to do with it when you leave Leipsig. Your best way 
will be, when you go away from thence, to send to 
England, by Hamburg, all the books that you do not 
absolutely want. Yours. 


Bath, March 1, 0. S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

By Mr. Harte's letter to Mr. Grevenkop, of the 
21st February, N. 8., I find that you had been a 
great while without receiving any letters from me; 
but by this time I dare say you think you have 
received enough, and possibly more than you have 
read; for I am not only a frequent but a prolix cor¬ 
respondent. 

Mr. Harte says, in that letter, that he looks upon 
Professor Mascow to be one of the ablest men in 
Europe, in treaty and political knowledge. I am 
extremely glad of it: for that is what I would have 
you particularly apply to, and make yourself perfect 
master of. The treaty part you must chiefly acquire 
by reading the treaties themselves, and the histories 
and memoirs relative to them; not but that inquiries 
and conversations upon those treaties will help you 
greatly, and imprint them better in your mind. In 
this course of reading do not perplex yourself at first 
by the multitude of insignificant treaties which are to 
be found in the corps diplomatique , but stick to the 
material oneB which altered the state of Europe and 
made a new arrangement among the great powers: 
such as the treaties of Munster, Nimeguen, Ryswick, 
and Utrecht. 
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But there is one part of political knowledge which 
is only to be had by inquiry and conversation: that 
is, the present state of every Power in Europe with 
regard to the three important points of strength, rev¬ 
enue, and commerce. You will, therefore, do well, 
while you are in Germany, to inform yourself care¬ 
fully of the military force, the revenues, and the com¬ 
merce of every Prince and State of the Empire, and 
to write down those informations in a little book kept 
for that particular purpose. To give you a specimen 
of what I mean: 

THE ELECTORATE OF HANOVER. 

The revenue is about 500,000?. a-year. 

The military establishment, in time of war, may be 
about 25,000 men ; but that is the utmost. 

The trade is chiefly linens, exported from Stade. 

There are coarse woollen manufactures for home 
consumption. 

The mines of Hartz produce about 100,000?. in 
silver annually. 

Such informations you may very easily get, by proper 
inquiries, of every State in Germany, if you will but 
prefer useful to frivolous conversations. 

There are many princes in Germany who keep very 
few or no troops, unless upon the approach of danger, 
or for the sake of profit, by letting them out for sub¬ 
sidies to great Powers: in that case you will inform 
yourself what number of troops they could raise, 
either for their own defence, or furnish to other powers 
for subsidies. 

There is very little trouble, and an infinite use, in 
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acquiring this knowledge. It seems to me even to be 
a more entertaining subject to talk upon than la pluie 
et le lean terns. 

Though I am sensible these things cannot be known 
with the utmost exactness, at least by you, yet you 
may, however, get so near the truth, that the difference 
will be very immaterial. 

Pray let me know if the Roman Catholic worship 
is tolerated in Saxony anywhere but at Court; and if 
public mass-houses are allowed anywhere else in the 
Electorate. Are the regular Romish clergy allowed; 
and have they any convents ? 

Are there any military orders in Saxony, and what ? 
Is the White Eagle a Saxon or a Polish order ? Upon 
what occasion, and when was it founded ? What 
number of Knights ? 

Adieu I God bless you; and may you turn out what 
I wish I 


_ Bath, March 9, 0. S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

I must, from time to time, remind you of what I 
have often recommended to you, and of what you can¬ 
not attend to too much ; saanjice to the Gfvaces. The 
different effects of the same things, said or done, when 
accompanied or abandoned by them, is almost incon¬ 
ceivable. They prepare the way to the heart; and 
the heart has such an influence over the understand- 
ing, that it is worth while to engage it in our interest. 
It is the whole of women, who are guided by nothing 
else: and it has so much to say, even with men, and 
the ablest men too, that it commonly triumphs in every 
struggle with the understanding. Monsieur de Roche- 
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foucault, in bis Maxims, says, that Fesprit est souvent 
la dupe du ccewr. If he had said, instead of souwent, 
presque toujours, I fear he would have been nearer 
the truth. This being the case, aim at the heart. 
Intrinsic merit alone will not do: it will gain you the 
general esteem of all; but not the particular affection, 
that is the heart, of any. To engage the affection of 
any particular person, you must, over and above your 
general merit, have some particular merit to that per¬ 
son, by services done or offered; by expressions of 
regard and esteem; by complaisance, attentions, &c. 
for him: and the graceful manner of doing all these 
things opens the way to the heart, and facilitates, or 
rather insures, their effects. From your own observa¬ 
tion, reflect what a disagreeable impression an awk¬ 
ward address, a slovenly figure, an ungraceful manner 
of speaking whether stuttering, muttering, monotony, 
or drawling, an unattentive behaviour, <fcc., make upon 
you, at first sight, in a stranger, and how they preju¬ 
dice you against him, though, for ought you know, he 
may have great intrinsic sense and merit. And re¬ 
flect, on the other hand, how much the opposites of 
all these things prepossess you, at first sight, in favour 
of those who enjoy them. You wish to find all good 
qualities in them, and are in some degree disappointed 
if you do not. A thousand little things, not sepa¬ 
rately to be defined, conspire to form these Graces, 
this je ne sgais quoi, that always pleases. A pretty 
person, genteel motions, a proper degree of dress, an 
harmonious voice, something open and cheerful in 
the countenance, but without laughing; a distinct and 
properly varied manner of speaking: ail these things, 
and many others, are necessary ingredients in the com- 
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position of the pleasing je ne sgais quoi , which every¬ 
body feels, though nobody can describe. Observe 
carefully, then, what displeases or pleases you in others, 
and be persuaded, that, in general, the same things 
will please or displease them in you. Having men¬ 
tioned laughing, I must particularly warn you against 
it: and I could heartily wish that you may often be 
seen to smile, but never heard to laugh while you live. 
Frequent and loud laughter is the characteristic of 
folly and ill manners: it is the manner in which the 
mob express their silly joy at silly things; and they 
call it being merry. In my mind there is nothing so 
illiberal, and so ill-bred, as audible laughter. True 
wit, or sense, never yet made anybody laugh; they 
are above it: they please the mind, and give a cheer¬ 
fulness to the countenance. But it is low buffoonery, 
or silly accidents, that always excite laughter; and 
that is what people of sense and breeding should show 
themselves above. A man’s going to sit down, in the 
supposition that he has a chair behind him, and fall¬ 
ing down upon his breech for want of one, sets a whole 
company a laughing, when all the wit in the world 
would not do it; a plain proof, in my mind, how low 
and unbecoming a thing laughter is. Not to mention 
the disagreeable noise that it makes, and the shocking 
distortion of the face that it occasions. Laughter is 
easily restrained by a very little reflection; but, as it 
is generally connected with the idea of gaiety, people 
do not enough attend to its absurdity. I am neither 
of a melancholy, nor a Cynical disposition; and am as 
willing, and as apt, to be pleased as anybody; but I 
am sure that, since I have had the full use of my rea¬ 
son, nobody has ever heard me laugh. Many people, 
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at first from awkwardness and mauvaise honte , have 
got a very disagreeable and silly trick of laughing 
whenever they speak: and I know a man of very 
good parts, Mr. Waller, who cannot say the common¬ 
est thing without laughing; which makes those, who 
do not know him, take him at first for a natural fool. 
This, and many other very disagreeable habits, are 
owing to mauvaise honte at their first setting out in 
the world. They are ashamed in company, and so 
disconcerted that they do not know what they do, and 
try a thousand tricks to keep themselves in counte¬ 
nance ; which tricks afterwards grow habitual to them. 
Some put their fingers in their nose, others scratch 
their head, others twirl their hats; in short, every 
awkward, ill-bred body has his trick. But the fre¬ 
quency does not justify the thing; and all these 
vulgar habits and awkwardness, though not criminal 
indeed, are most carefully to be guarded against, as 
they are great bars in the way of the art of pleasing. 
Remember, that to please, is almost to prevail, or at 
least a necessary previous step to it. You, who have 
your fortune to make, should more particularly study 
this art. You had not, I must tell you, when you left 
England, les manures pr&venantes ; and I must con¬ 
fess they are not very common in England: but I 
hope that your good sense will make you acquire them 
abroad. If you desire to make yourself considerable 
in the world, (as, if you have any spirit, you do,) it 
must be entirely your own doiug; for I may very 
possibly be out of the world at the time you come 
into it. Your own rank and fortune will not assist 
you; your merit and your manners can alone raise 
you to figure and fortune. I have laid the founda- 
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tions of them, by the education which I have given 
you; but you must build the superstructure yourself. 

I must now apply to you for some informations 
which I dare say you can, and which I desire you 
will, give me. 

Can the Elector of Saxony put any of his subjects 
to death for high-treason, without bringing them first 
to their trial in some public Court of Justice ? 

Can he, by his own authority, confine any subject 
iu prison as long as he pleases, without trial ? 

Can he banish any subject out of his dominions by 
his own authority ? 

Can he lay any tax whatsoever upon his subjects 
without the consent of the States of Saxony? and 
what are those States? how are they elected? what 
Orders do they consist of? do the Clergy make part 
of them ? and when, and how often, do they meet ? 

If two subjects of the Elector’s are at law for an 
estate situated in the Electorate, in what court must 
this suit be tried ? and will the decision of that court 
be final, or does there lie an appeal to the Imperial 
Chamber at Wetzlar ? 

What do you call the two chief courts, or two chief 
magistrates, of civil and criminal justice ? 

What is the common revenue of the Electorate one 
year with another ? 

What number of troops does the Elector now main¬ 
tain ? and what is the greatest number that the Elec¬ 
torate is able to maintain ? 

I do not expect to have all these questions answered 
at once; but you will answer them in proportioA as 
you get the necessary and authentic informations. 

You are, you see, my German oracle; and I con- 
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suit you with so much faith that you need not, like 
the oracles of old, return ambiguous answers; espe¬ 
cially as you have this advantage over them, too, that 
I only consult you about past and present, but not 
about what is to come. 

I wish you a good Easter fair at Leipsig. See, 
with attention, all the shops, drolls, tumblers, rope- 
dancers, and hoc genus omne: but inform yourself 
more particularly of the several parts of trade there. 
Adieu! 


London, March 25, 0. S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

I am in great joy at the written and the verbal 
accounts which I have received lately of you. The 
former from Mr. Harte, the latter from Mr. Tre- 
vanion, who is arrived here: they conspire to con¬ 
vince me that you employ your time well at Leipsig. 
I am glad to find you consult your own interest and 
your own pleasure so much; for the knowledge which 
you will acquire in these two years is equally neces¬ 
sary for both. I am likewise particularly pleased to 
find that you turn yourself to that sort of knowledge 
which is more peculiarly necessary for your destina¬ 
tion : for Mr. Harte tells me you have read with at¬ 
tention Cailli&res,* Pecquet,f and Richelieu’s Letters. 

* Frangois de Oaillidres was OonseiUer duRoi, and one of the French 
Plenipotentiaries at the peace of Ryswick. Among his writings is an 
EsBay De la Monitors de Ntgoour aveo let Souverams, <Sko., which ap¬ 
peared in 1716, and which is said to have been translated into English, 
German, and Italian. 

f Antoine Pecquet was bom at Paris in 1704, and became Qrand- 
Mattre dee Eaux et Forth de Rouen. The work which Lord Chesterfield 
refers to appears to be VArt de Ntgoder, one of Pecquet’s numerous 
publications. 

Vol. I. 


9 
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The Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz will both 
entertain and instruct you; they relate to a very 
interesting period of the French history, the ministry 
of Cardinal Mazarin during the minority of Louis 
XIV. The characters of all the considerable people 
of that time are drawn, in a short, strong, and mas¬ 
terly manner; and the political reflections, which are 
most of them printed in Italics, are the justest that 
ever I met with: they are not the laboured reflections 
of a systematical closet politician, who, without the 
least experience of business, sits at home and writes 
maxims; but they are the reflections which a great 
and able man formed from long experience and prac¬ 
tice in great business. They are true conclusions, 
drawn from facts, not from speculations. 

As Modern History is particularly your business, 
I will give you some rules to direct your study of it. 
It begins properly with Charlemagne in the year 800 ; 
but as, in those times of ignorance, the priests and 
monks were almost the only people that could or did 
write, we have scarcely any histories of those times 
but such as they have been pleased to give us, which 
are compounds of ignorance, superstition, and party 
zeal. So that a general notion of what is rather sup¬ 
posed, than really known to be, the history of the 
five or six following centuries, seems to be sufficient: 
and much time would be but ill employed in a minute 
attention to those legends. But reserve your utmost 
care and most diligent inquiries for the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury and downwards. Then learning began to revive, 
and credible histories to be written; Europe began to 
take the form, which, to some degree, it still retains; 
at least, the foundations of the present great Powers 
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of Europe were then laid. Louis the Eleventh made 
France, in truth, a monarchy, or, as he used to say 
himself, la mit hors de page. Before his time there 
were independent provinces in France, as the duchy 
of Britanny, c&c., whose princes tore it to pieces, and 
kept it in constant domestic confusion. Louis the 
Eleventh reduced all these petty states by fraud, force, 
or marriage; for he scrupled no means to obtain his 
ends. 

About that time, Ferdinand, King of Arragon, and 
Isabella, his wife, Queen of Castile, united the whole 
Spanish Monarchy, and drove the Moors out of Spain, 
who had till then kept possession of Granada. About 
that time, too, the House of Austria laid the great 
foundations of its subsequent power; first, by the 
marriage of Maximilian with the Heiress of Bur¬ 
gundy ; and then, by the marriage of his son Philip, 
Archduke of Austria, with Jane, the daughter of 
Isabella, Queen of Spain, and Heiress of that whole 
kingdom, and of the West Indies. By the first of 
these marriages, the House of Austria acquired the 
Seventeen Provinces; and, by the latter, Spain and 
America; all which centred in the person of Charles 
the Fifth, son of the above-mentioned Archduke, 
Philip, the son of Maximilian. It was upon account 
of these two marriages that the following Latin 
distich was made: 

Bella gerant alii, tu feliz Austria nube, 

Nam quae Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus. 

This immense power, which the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth found himself possessed of, gave him a de¬ 
sire for universal power (for people never desire all 
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till they have gotten a great deal), and alarmed 
France: this sowed the seeds of that jealousy and 
enmity, which have flourished ever since between 
those two great Powers. Afterwards the House of 
Austria was weakened by the division made by 
Charles the Fifth of its dominions, between his son 
Philip the Second of Spain, and his brother Ferdi¬ 
nand, and has ever since been dwindling to the weak 
condition in which it now is. This is a most inter¬ 
esting part of the history of Europe, of which it is 
absolutely necessary that you should be exactly and 
minutely informed. 

There are, in the history of most countries, certain, 
very remarkable eras, which deserve more particular 
inquiry and attention than the common run of his¬ 
tory. Such is the revolt of the Seventeen Provinces, 
in the reign of Philip the Second of Spain; which 
ended in forming the present Eepublic of the Seven 
United Provinces, whose independency was first 
allowed by Spain at the Treaty of Munster. Such 
was the extraordinary revolution of Portugal, in the 
year 1640, in favour of the present House of Bra- 
ganza. Such is the famous revolution of Sweden, 
when Christian the Second of Denmark, who was 
also King of Sweden, was driven out by Gustavus 
Yasa. And such, also, is that memorable era in 
Denmark, of 1660 ; when the States of that kingdom 
made a voluntary surrender of all their rights and 
liberties to the Crown; and changed that free state 
into the most absolute Monarchy now in Europe. 
The Acta Regia, upon that occasion, are worth your 
perusing. These remarkable' periods of Modern His¬ 
tory deserve your particular attention, and most of 
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them have been treated singly by good historians, 
which are worth your reading. The revolutions of 
Sweden, and of Portugal, are most admirably well 
written by L’Abb6 de Vertot; they are short, and 
will not take twelve hours’ reading. There is another 
book which very well deserves your looking into, but 
not worth your buying at present, because it is not 
portable; if you can borrow, or hire it, you should; 
and that is, IfUistoi/re des Traitis de Paix, in two 
volumes, folio, which make part of the Corps Diplo¬ 
matique. You will there find a short and clear his¬ 
tory, and the substance of every treaty made in 
Europe, during the last century, from the Treaty of 
Vervins. Three parts in four of this book are not 
worth your reading, as they relate to treaties of very 
little importance; but, if you select the most consid¬ 
erable ones, read them with attention, and take some 
notes, it will be of great use to you. Attend chiefly 
to those in which the great Powers of Europe are the 
parties; such as the Treaty of the Pyrenees, between 
France and Spain: the Treaties of Nimeguen and 
Ryswick; but, above all, the Treaty of Munster 
should be most circumstantially and minutely known 
to you, as almost every treaty made since has some ref¬ 
erence to it. For this, P&re Bougeant is the best book 
you can read, as it takes in the thirty years’ war which 
preceded that treaty. The treaty itself, which is made 
a perpetual law of the Empire, comes in the course of 
your lectures upon the Jus Publicum Imperii. 

In order to furnish you with materials for a letter, 
and, at the same time, to inform both you and myself 
of what it is right that we should know, pray answer 
me the fallowing questions:— 
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How many companies are there in the Saxon regi¬ 
ments of foot ? 

How many men in each company ? 

How many troops in the regiments of horse and 
dragoons, and how many men in each ? 

What number of commissioned and non-commis¬ 
sioned officers in a company of foot, or in a troop of 
horse or dragoons ?—N.B. Non-commissioned officers 
are all those below Ensigns and Cornets. 

What is the daily pay of a Saxon foot soldier, dra¬ 
goon, and trooper ? 

What are the several ranks of the Etat Major 
General ? —N.B. The Etat Major General is every 
thing above Colonel. The Austrians have no Briga¬ 
diers, and the French have no Major-Generals, in 
their Etat Major . What have the Saxons ? 

Adieu! 


London, March 27, 0. S. 1748. 

Dear Bov, 

This little packet will be delivered to you by one 
Monsieur Duval, who is going to the fair at Leipsig: 
he is a jeweller, originally of Geneva, but who has 
been settled here these eight or ten years, and a very 
sensible fellow. Pray be very civil to him. 

As I advised you, some time ago, to inform your¬ 
self of the civil and military establishments of as 
many of the kingdoms and states of Europe as you 
should either be in, yourself, or be able to get au¬ 
thentic accounts of, I send you here a little book, in 
which, upon the article of Hanover, I have pointed 
out the short method of putting down these informa¬ 
tions, by way of helping your memory. The book 
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being lettered, you can immediately turn to whatever 
article you want, and, by adding interleaves to each 
letter, may extend your minutes to what particulars 
you please. You may get such books made any¬ 
where ; and appropriate each, if you please, to a par¬ 
ticular object. I have myself found great utility in 
this method. If I bad known what to have sent you 
by this opportunity, I would have done it. The 
French say, Que les petits presens &ntretiennent 
Vamntie, et que les grands Vaugmentent; but I could 
not recollect that you wanted any thing, or at least 
any thing that you cannot get as well at Leipsig as 
here. Do but continue to deserve, and I assure you 
that you shall never want any thing I can give. 

Do not apprehend that my being out of employ¬ 
ment may be any prejudice to you. Many things 
will happen before you can be fit for business; and, 
when you are fit, whatever my situation may be, it 
will always be in my power to help you in your first 
steps; afterwards, you must help yourself by your 
own abilities. Make yourself necessary; and, instead 
of soliciting, you will be solicited. The thorough 
knowledge of foreign affairs, the interests, the views, 
and the manners of the several Courts in Europe, 
are not the common growth of this country. It is in 
your power to acquire them; you have all the means. 
Adieu I Yours. 


London, April 1, 0. S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

I ha ye not received any letter, either from you or 
from Mr. Harte, these three posts, which I impute 
wholly to accidents, between this place and Leipsig; 
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and they are distant enough to admit of many. I 
always take it for granted that you are well, when I 
do not hear to the contrary; besides, as I have often 
told you, I am much more anxious about your doing 
well, than about your being well; and, when you do 
not write, I will suppose that you are doing something 
more useful. Your health will continue, while your 
temperance continues; and, at your age, Nature takes 
sufficient care of the body, provided she is left to 
herself, and that intemperance on one hand, or medi¬ 
cines on the other, do not break in upon her. But it 
is by no means so with the mind, which, at your age 
particularly, requires great and constant care, and 
some physic. Every quarter of an hour, well or ill 
employed, will do it essential and lasting good or 
harm. It requires, also, a great deal of exercise, to 
bring it to a state of health and vigour. Observe the 
difference there is between minds cultivated and minds 
uncultivated, and you will, I am sure, think that you 
cannot take too much pains, nor employ too much of 
your time in the culture of your own. A drayman is 
probably born with as good organs as Milton, Locke, 
or Newton; but, by culture, they are much more above 
him than he is above his horse. Sometimes, indeed, 
extraordinary geniuses have broken out by the force of 
nature, without the assistance of education; but those 
instances are too rare for anybody to trust to; and 
even they would make a much greater figure, if they 
had the advantage of education into the bargain. If 
Shakespeare’s genius had been cultivated, those beau¬ 
ties, which we so justly admire in him, would have been 
undisguised by those extravagancies and that nonsense 
with which they are frequently accompanied. People 
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are, in general, what they are made, by education and 
company, from fifteen to five-and-twenty; consider 
well, therefore, the importance of your next eight or 
nine years—your whole depends upon them. I will 
tell you, sincerely, my hopes and my fears concerning 
you. I think you will be a good scholar, and that 
you will acquire a considerable stock of knowledge of 
various kinds; but I fear that you neglect what are 
called little, though in truth they are very material 
things: I mean, a gentleness of manners, an engaging 
address, and an insinuating behaviour; they are real 
and solid advantages, and none but those who do not 
know the world treat them as trifles. I am told that 
you speak very quick, and not distinctly: this is a 
most ungraceful and disagreeable trick, which you 
know I have told you of a thousand times; pray at¬ 
tend carefully to the correction of it. An agreeable 
and distinct manner of speaking adds greatly to the 
matter; and I have known many a very good speech 
unregarded, upon account of the disagreeable manner 
in which it has been delivered, and many an indifferent 
one applauded, for the contrary reason. Adieu I 


London, April 15, 0. 6.1748. 

Deae Boy, 

Though I have no letters from you to acknowledge 
since my last to you, I will not let three posts go from 
hence without a letter from me. My affection always 
prompts me to write to you, and I am encouraged to do 
it by the hopes that my letters are not quite useless. 
You will probably receive this in the midst of the 
diversions of Leipsig fair; at which, Mr. Harte tells 
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me, that you are to shine in fine clothes, among fine 
folks. I am very glad of it, as it is time that you 
should begin to be formed to the manners of the world 
in higher life. Courts are the best schools for that 
sort of learning. You are beginning now with the 
outside of a Court; and there is not a more gaudy 
one than that of Saxony. Attend to it, and make 
your observations upon the turn and manners of it, 
that you may hereafter compare it with other Courts, 
which you will see. And, though you are not yet 
able to be informed, or to judge, of the political con¬ 
duct and maxims of that Court, yet you may remark 
the forms, the ceremonies, and the exterior state of it. 
At least see every thing that you can see, and know 
every thing that you can know of it, by asking ques¬ 
tions. See likewise every thing at the fair, from 
operas and plays, down to the Savoyards’ raree- 
shows. Every thing is worth seeing once; and the 
more one sees, the less one either wonders or admires. 

Make my compliments to Mr. Harte, and tell him 
that I have just now received his letter, for which I 
thank him. I am called away, and my letter is 
therefore very much shortened. Adieu I 

I am impatient to receive your answers to the many 
questions I have asked you. 


London, April 26, 0. S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

I am: extremely pleased with your continuation of 
the History of the Reformation, which is one of those 
important eras that deserve your utmost attention, 
and of which you cannot be too minutely informed, 
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You have, doubtless, considered the causes of that 
great event, and observed that disappointment and 
resentment had a much greater share in it, than a 
religious zeal, or an abhorrence of the errors and 
abuses of Popery. 

Luther, an Augustin Monk, enraged that his Order, 
and consequently himself, had not the exclusive privi¬ 
lege of selling indulgences, but that the Dominicans 
were let into a share of that profitable but infamous 
trade, turns reformer, and exclaims against the abuses, 
the corruption, and the idolatry, of the Church of 
Rome; which were certainly gross enough for him 
to have seen long before, but which he had at least 
acquiesced in, till what he called the rights, that is 
the profit, of his Order came to be touched. It is 
true, the Church of Rome furnished him ample mat¬ 
ter for complaint and reformation, and he laid hold 
of it ably. This seems to me the true cause of that 
great and necessary work: but whatever the cause 
was, the effect was good: and the Reformation spread 
itself by its own truth and fitness; was conscientiously 
received by great numbers in Germany, and other 
countries; and was soon afterwards mixed up with 
the politics of princes; and, as it always happens in 
religious disputes, became the specious covering of 
injustice and ambition. 

Under the pretence of crushing heresy, as it was 
called, the House of Austria meant to extend and es¬ 
tablish its power in the empire; as, on the other hand, 
many Protestant princes, under the pretence of extir¬ 
pating idolatry, or at least of securing toleration, 
meant only to enlarge their own dominions or privi¬ 
leges. These views respectively, among the chiefs on 
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both sides, much more than true religious motives, 
continued what were called the religious wars in Ger¬ 
many, almost uninterruptedly, till the affairs of the 
two religions were finally settled by the treaty of 
Munster. 

Were most historical events traced up to their true 
causes, I fear we should not find them much more 
noble, nor disinterested, than Luther’s disappointed 
avarice; and therefore I look with some contempt 
upon those refining and sagacious historians, who as¬ 
cribe all, even the most common events, to some deep 
political cause; whereas mankind is made up of incon¬ 
sistencies, and no man acts invariably up to his pre¬ 
dominant character. The wisest man sometimes acts 
weakly, and the weakest sometimes wisely. Our jar¬ 
ring passions, our variable humours, nay, our greater 
or lesser degree of health and spirits, produce such 
contradictions in our conduct, that, I believe, those are 
the oftenest mistaken, who ascribe our actions to the 
most seemingly obvious motives: and I am convinced, 
that a light supper, and a good night’s sleep, and a 
fine morning, have sometimes made a hero of the same 
man, who by an indigestion, a restless night, and a 
rainy morning, would have proved a coward. Our 
best conjectures, therefore, as to the true springs of 
actions, are but very uncertain; and the actions them¬ 
selves are all that we must pretend to know from his¬ 
tory. That Caesar was murdered by twenty-three 
conspirators, I make no doubt; but I very much doubt, 
that their love of liberty, and of their country, was 
their sole, or even principal motive; and I dare say 
that, if the truth were known, we should find that 
many other motives at least concurred, even in the 
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great Brutus himself; such as pride, envy, personal 
pique, and disappointment. Nay, I cannot help carry¬ 
ing my Pyrrhonism still further, and extending it 
often to historical facts themselves, at least to most of 
the circumstances with which they are related; and 
every day’s experience confirms me in this histori¬ 
cal incredulity. Do we ever hear the most recent 
fact related exactly in the same way, by the several 
people who were at the same time eye-witnesses of it ? 
No. One mistakes, another misrepresents; and others 
warp it a little to their own turn of mind, or private 
views. A man, who has been concerned in a trans¬ 
action, will not write it fairly; and a man who has 
not, cannot. But, notwithstanding all this uncertainty, 
history is not the less necessary to be known; as the 
best histories are taken for granted, and are the fre¬ 
quent subjects both of conversation and writing. 
Though I am convinced that Caesar’s ghost never ap¬ 
peared to Brutus, yet I should be much ashamed to 
be ignorant of that fact, as related by the historians 
of those times. Thus the Pagan theology is univer¬ 
sally received as matter for writing and conversation, 
though believed now by nobody; and we talk of 
Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, &c., as gods, though we know 
that, if they ever existed at all, it was only as mere 
mortal men. This historical Pyrrhonism, then, proves 
nothing against the study and knowledge of history; 
which, of all other studies, is the most necessary for a 
man who is to live in the world. It only points out 
to us, not to be too decisive and peremptory; and to 
be cautious how we draw inferences, for our own prac¬ 
tice, from remote facts, partially or ignorantly related; 
of which we can, at best, but imperfectly guess, and 
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certainly not know, the real motives. The testimonies 
of ancient history must necessarily be weaker than 
those of modern, as all testimony grows weaker and 
weaker, as it is more and more remote from us. I 
would therefore advise you to study ancient history, 
in general, as other people do; that is, not to be igno¬ 
rant of any of those facts which are universally re¬ 
ceived upon the faith of the best historians; and, 
whether true or false, you have them as other people 
have them. But modern history, I mean particularly 
that of the three last centuries, is what I would have 
you apply to with the greatest attention and exact¬ 
ness. There the probability of coming at the truth 
is much greater, as the testimonies are much more re¬ 
cent ; besides, anecdotes, memoirs, and original letters, 
often come to the aid of modern history. The best 
memoirs that I know of are those of Cardinal de 
Betz, which I have once before recommended to you; 
and which I advise you to read more than once, with 
attention. There are many political maxims in these 
memoirs, most of which are printed in Italics; pray 
attend to, and remember them. I never read them, but 
my own experience confirms the truth of them. Many 
of them seem trifling to people who are not used to 
business; but those who are, feel the truth of them. 

It is time to put an end to this long, rambling let¬ 
ter ; in which, if any one thing can be of use to you, 
it will more than pay the trouble I have taken to 
write it. Adieu! Yours. 
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London, May 10, 0 S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

I reckon that this letter will find you just return¬ 
ing from Dresden, where you have made your first 
Court Garavane. What inclination for Courts this 
taste of them may have given you, I cannot tell; but 
this I think myself sure of, from your good sense, 
that, in leaving Dresden, you have left dissipation 
too; and have resumed, at Leipsig, that application, 
which, if you like Courts, can alone enable you to 
make a good figure at them. A mere courtier, with¬ 
out parts or knowledge, is the most frivolous and con¬ 
temptible of all beings; as, on the other hand, a man 
of parts and knowledge, who acquires the easy and 
noble manners of a Court, is the most perfect. It is 
a trite, common-place observation, that Courts are the 
seats of falsehood and dissimulation. That, like many, 
I might say most, common-place observations, is false. 
Falsehood and dissimulation are certainly to be found 
at Courts; but where are they not to be found ? Cot¬ 
tages have them as well as Courts, only with worse 
manners. A couple of neighbouring farmers, in a 
village, will contrive and practise as many tricks to 
overreach each other at the next market, or to supplant 
each other in the favour of the ’Squire, as any two 
courtiers can do to supplant each other in the favour 
of their prince. Whatever poets may write, or fools 
believe, of rural innocence and truth, and of the per¬ 
fidy of Courts, this is most undoubtedly true—that 
shepherds and ministers are both men ; their nature and 
passions the same, the modes of them only different. 

Having mentioned common-place observations, I 
will particularly caution you against either using, be- 
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lieving, or approving them. They are the common 
topics of witlings and coxcombs; those who really 
have wit, have the utmost contempt for them, and 
scorn even to laugh at the pert things that those 
would-be wits say upon such subjects. 

Religion is one of their favourite topics; it is all 
priest-craft, and an invention contrived and carried 
on by priests of all religions, for their own power and 
profit: from this absurd and false principle flow the 
common-place, insipid jokes and insults upon the 
clergy. With these people, every priest, of every re¬ 
ligion, is either a public or a concealed unbeliever, 

drunkard, and w- master; whereas I conceive 

that priests are extremely like other men, and neither 
the better nor the worse for wearing a gown or a sur¬ 
plice; but, if they are different from other people, 
probably it is rather on the side of religion and mor- 
ality, or at least decency, from their education and 
manner of life. 

Another common topic for false wit, and cold rail¬ 
lery, is matrimony. Every man and his wife hate 
each other cordially, whatever they may pretend, in 
public, to the contrary. The husband certainly wishes 
his wife at the devil, and the wife certainly cuckolds 
her husband. Whereas I presume that men and their 
wives neither love nor hate each other the more, upon 
account of the form of matrimony whi6h has been 
said over them. The cohabitation, indeed, which is 
the consequence of matrimony, makes them either 
love or hate more, accordingly as they respectively de¬ 
serve it; but that would be exactly the same between 
any man and woman who lived together without 
being married. 
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These, and many other common-place reflections 
upon nations, or professions in general (which are at 
least as often false as true), are the poor refuge of 
people who have neither wit nor invention of their 
own, but endeavour to shine in company by second¬ 
hand finery. I always put these pert jackanapeses 
out of countenance, by looking extremely grave, when 
they expect that I should laugh at their pleasantries; 
and by saying well, and so, as if they had not done, 
and that the sting were still to come. This discon¬ 
certs them, as they have no resources in themselves, 
and have but one set of jokes to live upon. 'Men of 
parts are not reduced to these shifts, and have the 
utmost contempt for them: they find proper subjects 
enough for either useful or lively conversations; they 
can be witty without satire or common-place, and 
serious without being dull. The frequentation of 
Courts checks this petulancy of manners; the good¬ 
breeding and circumspection which are necessary, and 
only to be learned there, correct those pertnesses. I 
do not doubt but that you are improved in your 
manners, by the short visit which you have made at 
Dresden; and the other Courts, which I intend that 
you shall be better acquainted with, will gradually 
smooth you up to the highest polish. In Courts, a 
versatility of genius, and a softness of manners, are 
absolutely necessary, which some people mistake for 
abject flattery, and having no opinion of one’s own: 
whereas it is only the decent and genteel manner of 
maintaining your own opinion, and possibly of bring¬ 
ing other people to it. The manner of doing things 
is often more important than the things themselves; 

and the very same thing may become either pleasing 
VOL. i. 10 
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or offensive, by the manner of saying or doing it. 
Ma.tari.am superabat opus is often said of works of 
sculpture, where, though the materials were valuable, 
as silver, gold, <fcc., the workmanship was still more 
so. This holds true, applied to manners, which adorn 
whatever knowledge or parts people may have; and 
even make a greater impression upon nine in ten of 
mankind, than the intrinsic value of the materials. 
On the other hand, remember that what Horace says 
of good writing is justly applicable to those who 
would make a good figure in Courts, and distinguish 
themselves in the shining parts of life; Sapere est 
principium etfons. A man who, without a good fund 
of knowledge and parts, adopts a Court life, makes 
the most ridiculous figure imaginable. He is a ma¬ 
chine, little superior to the Court clock; and, as this 
points out the hours, lie points out the frivolous em¬ 
ployment of them. He is, at most, a comment upon 
the clock; and, according to the hours that it strikes, 
tells you, now it is levee, now dinner, now supper 
time, &c. The end which I propose by your educa¬ 
tion, and which (if you please) I shall certainly at¬ 
tain, is, to unite in you all the knowledge of a scholar, 
with the manners of a courtier; and to join, what is 
seldom joined in any of my countrymen, books and 
the world. They are commonly twenty years old be¬ 
fore they have spoken to anybody above their school¬ 
master, and the Fellows of their college. If they 
happen to have learning, it is only Greek and Latin; 
but not one word of modern history, or modern lan¬ 
guages. Thus prepared, they go abroad, as they call 
it; but, in truth, they stay at home all that while; 
for being very awkward, confoundedly ashamed, and 
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not speaking the languages, they go into no foreign 
company, at least none good; but dine and sup with 
one another only, at the tavern. Such examples, I 
am sure, you will not imitate, but even carefully avoid. 
You will always take care to keep the best company 
in the place where you are, which is the only use of 
travelling: and (by the way) the pleasures of a gen¬ 
tleman are only to be found in the best company; for 
that riot, which low company most falsely and impu¬ 
dently call pleasure, is only the sensuality of a swine. 

I ask hard and uninterrupted study from you, but 
one year more; after that you shall have, every day, 
more and more time for your amusements. A few 
hours each day will then be sufficient for application, 
and the others cannot be better employed than in the 
pleasures of good company. Adieu! 


London, May 17, 0. S 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

I received yesterday your letter of the 16th, N.S., 
and have, in consequence of it, written this day to 
Sir Charles Williams,* to thank him for all the 
civilities he has shown you. Your first setting out 
at Court has, I find, been very favourable; and his 
Polish Majesty has distinguished you. I hope you 

* Sir Charles Hanbnry Williams, who was at this time British 
Minister at the Court of Dresden, and whose name will frequently 
recur in this Correspondence He was born in 1709, and died insane 
(it is said by his own hand) on the 2nd of November, 1769. During 
his lifetime he was not more highly extolled for his skill in diplo- 
macy than for his wit both in conversation and in light pieces of 
poetry; but the collection of his works, published in 1822, has by no 
means tended to increase, or even confirm, his reputation. 
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received that mark of distinction with respect and 
with steadiness, which is the proper behaviour of a 
man of fashion. People of a low, obscure education, 
cannot stand the rays of greatness: they are fright¬ 
ened out of their wits when Kings and great men 
speak to them; they are awkward, ashamed, and do 
not know what or how to answer; whereas les ho)v- 
nites gens are not dazzled by superior rank; they 
know and pay all the respect that is due to it, but 
they do it without being disconcerted, and can con¬ 
verse just as easily with a King as with any one of 
his subjects. That is the great advantage of being 
introduced young into good company, and being used 
early to converse with one’s superiors. How many 
men have I seen here, who, after having had the full 
benefit of an English education, first at school and 
then at the University, when they have been pre¬ 
sented to the King, did not know whether they stood 
upon their heads or their heels I If the King spoke 
to them, they were annihilated; they trembled, en¬ 
deavoured to put their hands in their pockets, and 
missed them, let their hats fall, and were ashamed to 
take them up; and, in short, put themselves in every 
attitude but the right, that is, the easy and natural 
one. The characteristic of a well-bred man is, to 
converse with his inferiors without insolence, and 
with his superiors with respect and witji ease. He 
talks to Kings without concern; he trifles with women 
of the first condition, with familiarity, gaiety, but re¬ 
spect;. and converses with his equals, whether he is 
acquainted with them or not, upon general, common 
topics, that are not, however, quite frivolous, without 
the least concern of mind, or awkwardness of body: 
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neither of which can appear to advantage, but when 
they are perfectly easy. 

The tea-things which Sir Charles Williams has 
given you, I would have you make a present of to 
your Mamma, and send them to her by Duval, when 
he returns. You owe her not only duty, but likewise 
great obligations, for her care and tenderness; and, 
consequently, cannot take too many opportunities of 
showing your gratitude. 

I am impatient to receive your account of Dresden, 
and likewise your answers to the many questions that 
I asked you. 

Adieu for this time, and God bless you I 


London, May 27, 0. S 1748 

Deae Boy, 

This, and the two next years, make so important 
a period of your life, that I cannot help repeating 
to you my exhortations, my commands, and (what 
I hope will be still more prevailing with you than 
either) my earnest entreaties, to employ them well. 
Every moment that you now lose, is so much char¬ 
acter and advantage lost; as, on the other hand, 
every moment that you now employ usefully, is so 
much time wisely laid out, at most prodigious interest. 
These two years must lay the foundations of all the 
knowledge that you will ever have; you may build 
upon them afterwards as much as you please, but it 
will be too late to lay any new ones. Let me beg 
of you, therefore, to grudge no labour nor pains to 
acquire, in time, that stock of knowledge, without 
which you never can rise, but must make a very in- 
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significant figure in the world. Consider your own 
situation; you have not the advantage of rank and 
fortune to bear you up; I shall, very probably, be 
out of the world before you can properly be said to 
be in it. What, then, will you have to rely on but 
your own merit? That alone must raise you, and 
that alone will raise you, if you have but enough of 
it. I have often heard and read of oppressed and 
unrewarded merit; but I have oftener (I might say 
always) seen great merit make its way, and meet with 
its reward, to a certain degree at least, in spite of 
all difficulties. By merit I mean the moral virtues, 
knowledge, and manners; as to the moral virtues, I 
say nothing to you, they speak best for themselves; 
nor can I suspect that they want any recommendation 
with you; I will therefore only assure you, that, 
without them, you will be most unhappy. 

As to knowledge, I have often told you, and I am 
persuaded you are thoroughly convinced, how abso¬ 
lutely necessary it is to you, whatever your destination 
may be. But as knowledge has a most extensive 
meaning, and as the life of man is not long enough 
to acquire, nor his mind capable of entertaining and 
digesting all parts of knowledge, I will point out 
those to which you should particularly apply, and 
which, by application, you may make yourself perfect 
master of. Classical knowledge, that is, Greek and 
Latin, is absolutely necessary for everybody; because 
everybody has agreed to think and to call it so. And 
the word illiterate , in its common acceptation, means 
a man who is ignorant of those two languages. You 
are by this time, I hope, pretty near master of both, 
so that a small part of the day dedicated to them, for 
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two years more, will make you perfect in that study. 
Rhetoric, logic, a little geometry, and a general no¬ 
tion of astronomy, must, in their turns, have their 
hours too; not that I desire you should be deep in 
any one of these; but it is fit you should know some¬ 
thing of them all. The knowledge more particularly 
useful and necessary for you, considering your desti¬ 
nation, consists of modern languages, modern history, 
chronology, and geography; the laws of nations, and 
the jus publicum Imperii. You must absolutely speak 
all the modern languages, as purely and correctly as 
the natives of the respective countries: for whoever 
does not speak a language perfectly and easily, will 
never appear to advantage in conversation, nor treat 
with others in it upon equal terms. As for French, 
you have it very well already; and must necessarily, 
from the universal usage of that language, know it 
better and better every day: so that I am in no pain 
about that. German, I suppose, you know pretty 
well by this time, and will be quite master of it 
before you leave Leipsig: at least I am sure you may. 
Italian and Spanish will come in their turns, and, 
indeed, they are both so easy to one who knows Latin 
and French, that neither of them will cost you much 
time or trouble. Modern history, by which I mean 
particularly the history of the last three centuries, 
should be the object of your greatest and constant 
attention, especially those parts of it which relate 
more immediately to the great Powers of Europe. 
This study you will carefully connect with chronology 
and geography; that is, you will remark and retain 
the dates of every important event; and always read 
with the map by you, in which you will constantly 
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look for every place mentioned: this is the only way 
of retaining geography; for, though it is soon learned 
by the lump, yet, when only so learned, it is still 
sooner forgot. 

Manners, though the last, and it may be the least 
ingredient of real merit, are, however, very far from 
being useless in its composition; they adorn and give 
an additional force and lustre to both virtue and 
knowledge. They prepare and smooth the way for 
the progress of both; and are, I fear, with the bulk 
of mankind, more engaging than either. Remember, 
then, the infinite advantage of manners; cultivate 
and improve your own to the utmost; good sense will 
suggest the great rules to you, good company will do 
the rest. Thus you see how much you have to do, 
and how little time to do it in: for when you are 
thrown out into the world, as in a couple of years 
you must be, the unavoidable dissipation of company, 
and the necessary avocations of some kind of business 
or other, will leave you no time to undertake new 
branches of knowledge. You may, indeed, by a pru¬ 
dent allotment of your time, reserve some to complete 
and finish the building; but you will never find 
enough to lay new foundations. I have such an 
opinion of your understanding, that I am convinced 
you are sensible of these truths; and that, however 
hard and laborious your present and uninterrupted 
application may seem to you, you will rather increase 
than lessen it. For God’s sake, my dear boy, do not 
squander away one moment of your time, for every 
moment may be now most usefully employed. Your 
future fortune, character, and figure in the world, 
entirely depend upon your use and abuse of the two 
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next years. If you do but employ them well, what 
may you not reasonably expect to be in time? and, if 
you do not, what may I not reasonably fear you will 
be? You are the only one I ever knew, of this 
country, whose education was, from the beginning, 
calculated for the department of foreign affairs: in 
consequence of which, if you will invariably pursue, 
and diligently qualify yourself for that object, you 
may make yourself absolutely necessary to the Gov¬ 
ernment; and, after having received orders as a Min¬ 
ister abroad, send orders, in your turn, as Secretary 
of State at home. Most of our ministers abroad have 
taken up that department occasionally, without having 
ever thought of foreign affairs before; many of them, 
without speaking any one foreign language; and all 
of them without the manners which are absolutely 
necessary towards being well received, and making a 
figure at foreign Courts. They do the business ac¬ 
cordingly—that is, very ill. They never get into 
the secrets of those Courts, for want of insinuation 
and address; they do not guess at their views, for 
want of knowing their interests; and at last, finding 
themselves very unfit for, soon grow weary of, their 
commissions, and are impatient to return home, where 
they are but too justly laid aside and neglected. 
Every moment’s conversation may, if you please, be 
of use to you: in this view, every public event, which 
is the common topic of conversation, gives you an 
opportunity of getting some information. For ex¬ 
ample; the preliminaries of peace, lately concluded 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, will be the common subject of 
most conversations; in which you will take care to 
ask the proper questions: as, What is the meaning 
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of the Asiento contract for negroes between England 
and Spain ? what the annual ship ? when stipulated ? 
upon what account suspended? &c. You will like¬ 
wise inform yourself about Guastalla, (now given to 
Don Philip,* together with Parma and Placentia,) 
whom they belonged to before; what claim or pre¬ 
tensions Don Philip had to them; what they are 
worth;—in short, every thing concerning them. The 
cessions made by the Queen of Hungary to the King 
of Sardinia are, by these preliminaries, confirmed and 
secured to him: you will inquire, therefore, what 
they are, and what they are worth. This is the kind 
of knowledge which you should be most thoroughly 
master of, and in which conversation will help you 
almost as much as books: but both are best. There 
are histories of every considerable treaty, from that 
of Westphalia to that of Utrecht inclusively, all 
which I would advise you to read. P6re Bougeant’s, 
of the Treaty of Westphalia, is an excellent one; 
those of Nimeguen, Byswick, and Utrecht, are not so 
well written, but are, however, very useful. L’His- 
toire des FraitSs de Paix , in two volumes folio, which 
I recommended to you some time ago, is a book that 
you should often consult, when you hear mention 
made of any treaty concluded in the seventeenth 
century. 

Upon the whole, if you have a mind to be consid¬ 
erable, and to shine hereafter, you must labour hard 
now. No quickness of parts, no vivacity, will do long, 
or go far, without a solid fund of knowledge; and 
that fund of knowledge will amply repay all the pains 
that you can take in acquiring it. Reflect seriously 
* Infant of Spain, and half-brother of King Ferdinand the Sixth. 
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within yourself upon all this, and ask yourself whether 
I can have any view but your interest in all that I 
recommend to you. It is the result of my experience, 
and flows from that tenderness and affection with 
which, while you deserve them, I shall be 

Yours. 

Make my compliments to Mr. Harte, and tell him 
that I have received his letter of the 24th, N.S. 


London, May 81, 0. B. 1748. 

Deak Boy, 

I have received, with great satisfaction, your letter 
of the 28th, N.S., from Dresden: it finishes your short 
but clear account of the Reformation, which is one of 
those interesting periods of modern history that can¬ 
not be too much studied nor too minutely known by 
you. There are many great events in history, which, 
when once they are over, leave things in the situation 
in which they found them: as, for instance, the late 
war, which, excepting the establishment in Italy for 
Don Philip, leaves things pretty much in statu quo , a 
mutual restitution of all acquisitions being stipulated 
by the preliminaries of the peace. Such events, un¬ 
doubtedly, deserve your notice, but yet not so mi¬ 
nutely as those, which are not only important in them¬ 
selves, but equally (or it may be more) important by 
their consequences too. Of this latter sort were—the 
progress of the Christian religion in Europe; the in¬ 
vasion of the Goths; the division of the Roman em¬ 
pire into western and eastern; the establishment and 
rapid progress of Mahometanism; and, lastly, the 
Reformation;—all which events produced the greatest 
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changes in the affairs of Europe, and to one or other 
of which the present situation of all the parts of it is 
to be traced up. 

Next to these, are those events which more imme¬ 
diately affect particular states and kingdoms, and 
which are reckoned merely local, though their influ¬ 
ence may, and indeed very often does, indirectly ex¬ 
tend itself further; such as civil wars and revolutions, 
from which a total change in the form of government 
frequently flows. The civil wars in England in the 
reign of Bang Charles I. produced an entire change 
of the government here, from a limited monarchy to 
a commonwealth at first, and, afterwards, to absolute 
power, usurped by Cromwell under the pretence of 
protection and the title of Protector. 

The Revolution, in 1688, instead of changing, pre¬ 
served our form of government, which King James 
II. intended to subvert, and establish absolute power 
in the Crown. 

These are the two great epochas in our English 
history, which I recommend to your particular 
attention. 

The league formed by the House of Guise, and 
fomented by the artifices of Spain, is a most material 
part of the history of France. The foundation of it 
was laid in the Reign of Henry II., but the super¬ 
structure was carried on through the successive reigns 
of Francis H., Charles IX., and Henry III., till at 
last it was crushed, partly by the arms, but more by 
the apostacy, of Henry IV. 

In Germany great events have been frequent, by 
which the Imperial dignity has always either gotten 
or lost; and so far they have affected the constitution 
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of the empire. The House of Austria kept that 
dignity to itself for near two hundred years, during 
which time it was always attempting to extend its 
power by encroaching upon the rights and privi¬ 
leges of the other states of the empire; till, at the 
end of the helium tricennale, the Treaty of Munster, 
of which France is guarantee, fixed the respective 
claims. 

Italy has been constantly tom to pieces, from the 
time of the Goths, by the Popes and the anti-Popes, 
severally supported by other great powers of Europe, 
more as their interest than as their religion led them: 
by the pretensions also of France and the House of 
Austria, upon Naples, Sicily, and the Milanese, not to 
mention the various lesser causes of squabbles there 
for the little states, such as Ferrara, Parma, Mont- 
ferrat, (fee. 

The Popes, till lately, have always taken a consid¬ 
erable part and had great influence in the affairs of 
Europe: their excommunications, bulls, and indul¬ 
gences stood instead of armies in the times of igno¬ 
rance and bigotry; but now that mankind is better 
informed, the spiritual authority of the Pope is not 
only less regarded, but even despised by the Catholic 
princes themselves; and his Holiness is actually little 
more than Bishop of Kome, with large temporalities, 
which he is not likely to keep longer than till the 
other greater powers in Italy shall find their conven- 
iency in taking them from him. Among the modern 
Popes, Leo 4 X., Alexander VI., and Sixtus Quintus, 
deserve your particular notice; the first, among other 
things, for his own learning and taste, and for his en¬ 
couragement of the reviving arts and sciences in Italy. 
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Under his protection the Greek and Latin classics were 
most excellently translated into Italian; painting 
flourished, and arrived at its perfection; and sculp¬ 
ture came so near the ancients, that the works of his 
time, both in marble and bronze, are now called 
antico-moderno. 

Alexander VI., together with his natural son, 
Caesar Borgia, was famous for his wickedness, in 
which he and his son too surpassed all imagination. 
Their lives are well worth your reading. They were 
poisoned themselves by the poisoned wine which they 
had prepared for others: the father died of it, but 
Caesar recovered. 

Sixtus V. was the son of a swineherd, and raised 
himself to the Popedom by his abilities; he was a 
great knave, but an able and a singular one. 

Here is history enough for to-day: you shall have 
some more soon. Adieu I 


London, June 21, 0. S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

Your very bad enunciation runs so much in my 
head, and gives me such real concern, that it will be 
the subject of this, and I believe of many more letters. 
I congratulate both you and myself that I was in¬ 
formed of it (as I hope) in time to prevent it; and 
shall ever think myself, as hereafter you will I am 
sure think yourself, infinitely obliged to Sir Charles 
Williams for informing me of it. Good God! if this 
ungraceful and disagreeable manner of speaking had, 
either by your negligence or mine, become habitual to 
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you, as in a couple of years more it would have been, 
what a figure would you have made in company or in 
a public assembly I Who would have liked you in 
the one, or have attended to you in the other ? Read 
what Cicero and Quintilian say of enunciation, and 
see what a stress they lay upon the gracefulness of it ; 
nay, Cicero goes further, and even maintains that a 
good figure is necessary for an orator; and, particu¬ 
larly, that he must not be vastus ,—that is', overgrown 
and clumsy. He shows by it, that he knew mankind 
well, and knew the powers of an agreeable figure and 
a graceful manner Men, as well as women, are much 
oftener led by their hearts than by their understand¬ 
ings. The way to the heart is through the senses; 
please their eyes and their ears, and the work is half 
done. I have frequently known a man’s fortune de¬ 
cided for ever by his first address. If it is pleasing, 
people are hurried involuntarily into a persuasion that 
lie has a merit which possibly he has not; as, on the 
other hand, if it is ungraceful, they are immediately 
prejudiced against him, and unwilling to allow him 
the merit which it may be he has. Nor is this senti¬ 
ment so unjust and unreasonable as at first it may 
seem; for, if a man has parts, he must know of what 
infinite consequence it is to him to have a graceful 
manner of speaking, and a genteel and pleasing ad¬ 
dress: he will cultivate and improve them to the 
umost. Your figure is a good one; you have no 
natural defect in the organs of speech; your address 
may be engaging and your manner of speaking grace¬ 
ful if you will; so that if they are not so, neither I 
nor the world can ascribe it to anything but your want 
of parts. What is the constant and just observation 
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as to all actors upon the stage ? Is it not, that those 
who have the best sense always speak the best, though 
they may happen not to have the best voices ? They 
will speak plainly, distinctly, and with the proper 
emphasis, be their voices ever so bad. Had Roscius 
spoken quick, thick , and ungracefully, I will answer 
for it, that Cicero would not have thought him worth 
the oration which he made in his favour. Words were 
given us to communicate our ideas by; and there must 
be something inconceivably absurd in uttering them 
in such a manner as that either people cannot under¬ 
stand them, or will not desire to understand them. I 
tell you truly and Bincerely, that I shall judge of your 
parts by your speaking gracefully or ungracefully. If 
you have parts, you will never be at rest till you have 
brought yourself to a habit of speaking most grace¬ 
fully, for I aver that it is in your power. You will 
desire Mr. Harte, that you may read aloud to him 
every day; and that he will interrupt and correct you 
every time that you read too fast, do not observe the 
proper stops, or lay a wrong emphasis. You will take 
care to open your teeth when you speak, to articulate 
every word distinctly, and to beg of Mr. Harte, Mr. 
Eliot, or whomever you speak to, to remind and stop 
you if ever you fall into the rapid and unintelligible 
mutter. You will even read aloud to yourself, and 
tune your utterance to your own ear; and read at first 
much slower than you need to do, in order to correct 
yourself of that shameful trick of speaking faster than 
you ought. In short, you will make it your business, 
your study, and your pleasure, to speak well if you 
think right. Therefore, what I have said in this and 
in my last is more than sufficient if you have sense, 
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and ten times more would not be sufficient if you have 
not: so Here I rest it. 

Next to graceful speaking, a genteel carriage and a 
graceful manner of presenting yourself are extremely 
necessary, for they are extremely engaging; and care¬ 
lessness in these points is much more unpardonable in 
a young fellow than affectation. It shows an offensive 
indifference about pleasing. I am told by one here, 
who has seen you lately, that you are awkward in 
your motions, and negligent of your person: I am 
sorry for both; -and so will you, when it will be too 
late, if you continue so some time longer. Awkward¬ 
ness of carriage is very alienating; and a total negli¬ 
gence of dress and air is an impertinent insult upon 
custom and fashion. You remember Mr. * * * very 
well, I am sure, and you must consequently remember 
his extreme awkwardness; which, I can assure you, 
has been a great clog to his parts and merit, that have, 
with much difficulty, but barely counterbalanced it at 
last. Many, to whom I have formerly commended 
him, have answered me, That they were sure he could 
not have parts because he was so awkward: so much 
are people, as I observed to you before, taken by the 
eye. Women have great influence as to a man’s fash¬ 
ionable character; and an awkward man will never 
have their votes; which, by the way, are very numer¬ 
ous, and much oftener counted than weighed. You 
should therefore give some attention to your dress, and 
to the gracefulness of your motions. I believe, indeed, 
that you have no perfect model for either, at Leipsig, 
to form yourself upon; but, however, do not get a 
habit of neglecting either: and attend properly to 
both when you go to Courts, where they are very 
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necessary, and where you will have good masters and 
good' models for both. Your exercises of riding, 
fencing, and dancing, will civilize and fashion your 
body and your limbs, and give you, if you will but 
take it, Taw d'un honnite homme. 

I will now conclude with suggesting one reflection 
to you; which is, that you should be sensible of your 
good fortune in having one who interests himself 
enough in you to inquire into your faults in order to 
inform you of them. Nobody but myself would be 
so solicitous either to know or correct them, so that 
you might consequently be ignorant of them yourself; 
for our own self-love draws a thick veil between us 
and our faults. But when you hear yours from me, 
you may be sure that you hear them from one who 
for your sake only desires to correct them; from one 
whom you cannot suspect of any partiality but in 
your favour; and from one who heartily wishes that 
his care of you, as a father, may in a little time render 
every care unnecessary but that of a friend. Adieu I 

P.S.—I condole with you for the untimely and 
violent death of the tuneful Matzel.* 

* This catastrophe is best illustrated by the letter and the lines of 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams: 

Dear Stanhope, Dresden, 10th June, 1748. 

A cursed large, frightful, blood-thirsty, horrible, fierce black cat 
got into my room on Saturday night; and yesterday-morning we found 
some few remains of Matzel; but traces enough to prove be had been 
murdered in the night by that infernal cat. Stevens oried, Dick 
cursed and swore, and 1 stood dumb with grief; which I believe 
would have choked me, if 1 had not given vent to it in the following 
Ode; which 1 have addressed to you, to make you the only amends in 
my power for the loss of sensible, obedient, harmonious Matzel. 
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London, July 1, 0. S. 1748. 

Deab Boy, 

I am extremely well pleased with. the course of 
studies which Mr. Harte informs me you are now in, 
and with the degree of application which he assures 


TO PHILIP STANHOPE, ESQUIRE, 

Upon the death of Matzel, a favourite Bullfinch, that was mine, and 
which he had the reversion of, whenever I left Dresden. 

-Fungar inani 

Munere. 

I. 

Try not, ray Stanhope, ’tis in vain, 

To stop your tears, to hide your pain, 

Or check your honest rage. 

Give sorrow and revenge their scope; 

My present joy, your future hope, 

Lies murder’d in his cage. 

n. 

Matzel’s no more-Ye Graces, Loves, 

Ye Linnets, Nightingales, and Doves, 

Attend th’ untimely bier. 

Let every sorrow be exprest; 

Beat with your wings each mournful breast, 

And drop the nat’ral tear. 


m. 

For thee, my Bird, the sacred Nine, 
Who loved thy tunefiil notes, shall join 
In thy funereal verse. 

My painfhl task shall be to write 
Th’ eternal dirge which they indite, 
And hang it on thy hearse. 


IV. 

In height of song, in beauty’s pride, 
By fell Grimalkin’s daws he died; 

But vengeanoe shall have way: 
On pains and torture I’ll refine; 

Yet, Matzel, that one death of thine 
His nine will ill repay. 
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me you have to them. It is your interest to do so, as 
the advantage will be all your own. My affection for 
you makes me both wish and endeavour that you may 
turn out well; and according as you do turn out, I 
shall be either proud or ashamed of you. But as to 
mere interest, in the common acceptation of that word, 
it would be mine that you should turn out ill; for you 
may depend upon it that whatever you have from me 
shall be most exactly proportioned to your desert. 
Deserve a great deal, and you shall have a great deal; 
deserve little, and you shall have but a little; and be 
good for nothing at all, and, I assure you, you shall 
have nothing at all. 

Solid knowledge, as I have often told you, is the 
first and great foundation of your future fortune and 
character; for I never mention to you the two much 
greater points of religion and morality, because I can¬ 
not possibly suspect you as to either of them. This 
solid knowledge you are in a fair way of acquiring; 
you may if you please; and I will add, that nobody 


v. 

In vain I loved, in vain I mourn, 

My bird, who, never to return, 

Is fled to happier shades; 

Where Lesbia’s shall for him prepare 
The place most charming and most fair 
Of all th’ Elysian glades. 


VI, 

There shall thy notes m cypress grove 
Soothe wretched ghosts that died for love, 
There shall thy plaintive strain 
Lull impious Pbsedra’s endless gnef, 

To Procns yield some short relief, 

And soften Dido’s pain. 
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ever had the means of acquiring it more in their power 
than you have. But remember that manners must 
adorn knowledge, and smooth its way through the 
world. Like a great rough diamond, it may do very 
well in a closet by way of curiosity, and also for its 
intrinsic value; but it will never be worn, nor shine, 
if it is not polished. It is upon this article, I confess, 
that I suspect you the most, which makes me recur to 
it so often; for I fear that you are apt to show too 
little attention to everybody, and too much contempt 
to many. Be convinced, that there are no persons so 
insignificant and inconsiderable but may, some time 
or other, and in something or other, have it in their 
power to be of use to you, which they certainly will 
not if you have once shown them contempt. Wrongs 
are often forgiven, but contempt never is; our pride 
remembers it for ever: it implies a discovery of weak¬ 
nesses which we are much more careful to conceal 
than crimes. Many a man will confess his crimes to 
a common friend, but I never knew a man who would 
tell his silly weaknesses to his most intimate one; as 
many a friend will tell us our faults without reserve, 
who will not so much as hint at our follies. That dis¬ 
covery is too mortifying to our self-love, either to tell 
another, or to be told of one’s self. You must there¬ 
fore never expect to hear of your weaknesses or your 
follies from anybody but me; those I will take pains 
to discover, and whenever I do shall tell you of them. 

Next to Manners, are exterior graces of person and 
address; which adorn Manners, as Manners adorn 
Knowledge. To say that they please, engage, and 
charm, as they most indisputably do, is saying that 
one should do every thing possible to acquire them. 
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The graceful manner of speaking is, particularly, what 
I shall always hollow in your ears, as Hotspur hol¬ 
lowed Mortimer to Henry IV.; and, like him, too, I 
have aimed to have a Starling taught to say, speak 
distinctly and gracefully, and send him you, to replace 
your loss of the unfortunate Matzel; who, by the way, 
I am told, spoke his language very distinctly and 
gracefully. 

As by this time you must be able to write German 
tolerably well, I desire that you will not fail to write 
a German letter, in the German character, once every 
fortnight, to Mr. Grevenkop; which will make it 
more familiar to you, and enable me to judge how 
you improve in it. 

Do not forget to answer me the questions which I 
asked you a great while ago, in relation to the consti¬ 
tution of Saxony; and also the meaning of the words 
Landsassii and Amptsassii. 

I hope you do not forget to inquire into the affairs 
of Trade and Commerce, nor to get the best accounts 
you can, of the commodities and manufactures, exports 
and imports, of the several countries where you may 
be, and their gross value. 

I would likewise have you attend to the respective 
coins, gold, silver, copper, (fee., and their value, com¬ 
pared with our coins; for which purpose, I would ad¬ 
vise you to put up, in a separate piece of paper, one 
piece of every kind, wherever you shall be, writing 
upon it the name and the value. Such a collection 
will be curious enough in itself; and that sort of 
knowledge will be very useful to you in your way of 
business, where the different value of money often 
comes in question. 
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I am going to Cheltenham to-morrow, less for my 
health, which is pretty good, than for the dissipation 
and amusement of the journey. I shall stay about a 
fortnight. 

L’Abb6 Mably’s Droit de VEurope, which Mr. 
Harte is so kind as to send me, is worth your reading. 
Adieu I 


Cheltenham, July 6, 0. S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

Your school-fellow, Lord Pulteney,* set out last 
week for Holland, and will, I believe, be at Leipsig 
soon after this letter: you will take care to be extremely 
civil to him, and to do him any service that you can, 
while you stay there; let him know that I wrote to 
you to do so. As being older, he should know more 
than you; in that case take pains to get up to him; 
but, if he does not, take care not to let him feel his 
inferiority. He will find it out of himself, without 
your endeavours; and that cannot be helped: but 
nothing is more insulting, more mortifying, and less 
forgiven, than avowedly to take pains to make a man 
feel a mortifying inferiority in knowledge, rank, for¬ 
tune, &c. In the two last articles, it is unjust, they 
not being in his power; and, in the first, it is both 
ill-bred and ill-natured. Good-breeding, and good¬ 
nature, do incline us rather to help and raise people 
up to ourselves, than to mortify and depress them; 
and, in truth, our own private interest concurs in it, 
as it is making ourselves so many friends, instead of 

* Lord Pulteney was son of the celebrated statesman William 
Pulteney, oreated, in 1742, Earl of Bath. But Lord Pulteney died 
before his father, at whose decease, in 1764, the title became extinct, 
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so many enemies. The constant practice of what the 
French call les attentions, is a most necessary ingre¬ 
dient in the art of pleasing; they flatter the self-love 
of those to whom they are shown; they engage, they 
captivate, more than things of much greater impor¬ 
tance. The duties of social life, every man is obliged 
to discharge; but these attentions are voluntary acts, 
the freewill offerings of good-breeding and good¬ 
nature ; they are received, remembered, and returned 
as such. Women, particularly, have a right to them; 
and any omission, in that respect, is downright ill- 
breeding. 

Do you employ your whole time in the most useful 
manner? I do not mean, do you study all day long? 
nor do I require it. But I mean, do you make the 
most of the respective allotments of your time ? While 
you study, is it with attention? When you divert 
yourself, is it with spirit? Your diversions may, if 
you please, employ some part of your time very use¬ 
fully. It depends entirely upon the nature of them. 
If they are futile and frivolous, it is time worse than 
lost, for they will give you an habit of futility. All 
gaming, field-sports, and such sort of amusements, 
where neither the understanding nor the senses have 
the least share, I look upon as frivolous, and as the 
resources of little minds, who either do not think, or 
do not love to think. But the pleasures of a man of 
parts, either flatter the senses, or improve the mind; 
I hope, at least, that there is not one minute of the 
day in which you do nothing at all. Inaction, at your 
age, is unpardonable. 

Tell me what Greek and Latin books you can now 
read with ease. Can you open Demosthenes at a ven- 
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ture, and understand him ? Can you get through an 
Oration of Cicero, or a Satire of Horace, without 
difficulty ? What German book do you read, to make 
yourself master of that language ? And what French 
books do you read for your amusement ? Pray give 
me a particular and true account of all this; for I am 
not indifferent as to any one thing that relates to you. 
As, for example, I hope you take great care to keep 
your whole person, particularly your mouth, very 
clean: common decency requires it; besides that, 
great cleanliness is very conducive to health. But if 
you do not keep your mouth excessively clean, by wash¬ 
ing it carefully every morning, and after every meal, 
it will not only be apt to smell, which is very disgust¬ 
ing and indecent, but your teeth will decay and ache, 
which is both a great loss and a great pain. A spruce¬ 
ness of dress is also very proper and becoming at your 
age; as the negligence of it implies an indifferency 
about pleasing, which does not become a young fellow. 
To do, whatever you do at all, to the utmost perfec¬ 
tion, ought to be your aim, at this time of your life: 
if you can reach perfection, so much the better; but, 
at least, by attempting it, you will get much nearer 
than if you never attempted it at all. 

Adieu I Speak gracefully and distinctly , if you 
intend to converse ever with Yours. 


P.S.—As I was making up my letter, I received 
yours of the 6th N.S. I like your dissertation upon 
Preliminary Articles, and Truces. Your definitions 
of both are true. Those are matters of which I would 
have you be master; they belong to your future de- 
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partment. But remember, too, that they are matters 
upon which you will much oftener have occasion to 
speak than to write; and that, consequently, it is full 
as necessary to speak gracefully and distinctly upon 
them, as to write clearly and elegantly. I .find no 
authority among the ancients, nor indeed among the 
moderns, for indistinct and unintelligible utterance. 
The Oracles indeed meaned to be obscure; but then 
it was by the ambiguity of the expression, and not 
by the inarticulation of the words. For, if people 
had not thought, at least, they understood them, they 
would neither have frequented nor presented them as 
they did. There was likewise, among the ancients, 
and is still among the moderns, a sort of people called 
Ventriloqui, who speak from their bellies, or make the 
voice seem to come from some other part of the room 
than that where they are. But these Ventriloqui 
speak very distinctly and intelligibly. The only 
thing, then, that I can find like a precedent for your 
way of speaking (and I would willingly help you to 
one if I could) is the modern art de Persijler practised 
with great success by the petits maitres at Paris. This 
noble art consists in picking out some grave, serious 
man, who neither understands nor expects raillery, 
and talking to him very quick, and in inarticulate 
sounds; while the man, who thinks that he either did 
not hear well, or attend sufficiently, says, Monsieur or 
Plait-ilf a hundred times; which affords matter of 
much mirth to those ingenious gentlemen. Whether 
you would follow this precedent I submit to you. 

Have you carried no English or French comedies 
or tragedies with you to Leipsig ? If you have, I in¬ 
sist upon your reciting some passages of them every 
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day to Mr. Harte, in the most distinct and graceful 
manner, as if you were acting them upon a stage. 

The first part of my letter is more than an answer 
to your question concerning Lord Pulteney. 


London, July 26, 0. S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

There are two sorts of understandings; one of 
which hinders a man from ever being considerable, 
and the other commonly makes him ridiculous; I 
mean, the lazy mind, and the trifling, frivolous mind. 
Yours, I hope, is neither. The lazy mind will not 
take the trouble of going to the bottom of any thing ; 
but, discouraged by the first difficulties, (and every 
thing worth knowing or having is attended with some,) 
stops short, contents itself with easy, and, consequently, 
superficial knowledge, and prefers a great degree of 
ignorance to a small degree of trouble. These people 
either think, or represent, most things as impossible; 
whereas few things are so, to industry and activity. 
But difficulties seem to them impossibilities, or at least 
they pretend to think them so, by way of excuse for 
their laziness. An hour’s attention to the same object 
is too laborious for them; they take every thing in 
the light in which it first presents itself, never consider 
it in all its different views; and, in short, never think 
it thorough. The consequence of this is, that, when 1 
they come to speak upon these subjects before people 
who have considered them with attention, they only 
discover their own ignorance and laziness, and lay 
themselves open to answers that put them in confu¬ 
sion. Do not then be discouraged by the first diffi- 
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culties, but contra audentior ito ; and resolve to go to 
the bottom of all those things which every gentle¬ 
man ought to know well. Those arts or sciences, 
which are peculiar to certain professions, need not be 
deeply known by those who are not intended for those 
professions. As for instance; fortification and navi¬ 
gation; of both which, a superficial and general 
knowledge, such as the common course of conversa¬ 
tion, with a very little inquiry on your part, will give 
you, is sufficient. Though, by the way, a little more 
knowledge of fortification may be of some use to you; 
as the events of war, in sieges, make many of the 
terms of that science occur frequently in common con¬ 
versations ; and one would be sorry to say, like the 
Marquis de Mascarille, in Moli&re’s Predeuses Ridi¬ 
cules , when he hears of une demie Lune; Ma foi , 
ditoU him wne Lune toute entire. But those things 
which every gentleman, independently of profession, 
should know, he ought to know well, and dive into 
all the depths of them. Such are languages, history, 
and geography ancient and modern; philosophy, ra¬ 
tional logic, rhetoric; and, for you particularly, the 
constitutions, and the civil and military state of every 
country in Europe. This, I confess, is a pretty large 
circle of knowledge, attended with some difficulties, 
and requiring some trouble; which, however, an active 
and industrious mind will overcome, and be amply 
repaid. The trifling and frivolous mind is always 
busied, but to little purpose; it takes little objects for 
great ones, and throws away upon trifles that time 
and attention, which only important things deserve. 
Knick-knacks, butterflies, shells, insects, &c. are the 
objects of their most serious researches. They con- 
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template the dress, not tlie characters, of the company 
they keep. They attend more to the decorations of a 
play, than to the sense of it; and to the ceremonies 
of a Court, more than to its politics. Such an em¬ 
ployment of time is an absolute loss of it. You have 
now, at most, three years to employ, either well or ill; 
for, as I have often told you, you will be all your life, 
what you shall be three years hence. For God’s sake, 
then, reflect: will you throw away this time, either in 
laziness, or in trifles ? Or will you not rather employ 
every moment of it in a manner that must so soon re¬ 
ward you, with so much pleasure, figure, and char¬ 
acter ? I cannot, I will not, doubt of your choice. 
Head only useful books; and never quit a subject 
till you are thoroughly master of if, but read and 
inquire on till then. When you are in company, 
bring the conversation to some useful subject, but & 
j>ortie of that company. Points of history, matters 
of literature, the customs of particular countries, the 
several Orders of Knighthood, as Teutonic, Maltese, 
&c. are surely better subjects of conversation than the 
weather, dress, or fiddle-faddle stories, that carry no 
information along with them. The characters of 
Kings and great men are only to be learned in con¬ 
versation; for they are never fairly written during 
their lives. This, therefore, is an entertaining and 
instructive subject of conversation, and will likewise 
give you an opportunity of observing how very differ¬ 
ently characters are given, from the different passions 
and views of those who give them. Never be ashamed 
nor afraid of asking questions; for if they lead to 
information, and if you accompany them with some 
excuse, you will never be reckoned an impertinent or 
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rude questioner. All those things, in the common 
course of life, depend entirely upon the manner; and 
in that respect the vulgar saying is true, “ That one 
“ man may better steal a horse, than another look over 
“ the hedge.” There are few things that may not be 
said in some manner or other; either in a seeming 
confidence, or a genteel irony, or introduced with wit: 
and one great part of the knowledge of the world 
consists in knowing when, and where, to make use of 
these different manners. The graces of the person, 
the countenance, and the way of speaking, contribute 
so much to this, that I am convinced, the very same 
thing, said by a genteel person, in an engaging way, 
and gracefully and distinctly spoken, would please; 
which would shock, if muttered out by an awkward 
figure, with a sullen, serious countenance. The poets 
always represent Venus as attended by the three 
Graces, to intimate that even Beauty will not do with¬ 
out. I think they should have given Minerva three 
also; for, without them, I am sure, learning is very 
unattractive. Invoke them, then, distinctly , to accom¬ 
pany all your words and motions. Adieu I 

P.S.—Since I wrote what goes before, I have re¬ 
ceived your letter, of no date, with the enclosed state 
of the Prussian forces: of which I hope you have 
kept a copy; this you should lay in a porte-feuille , 
and add to it all the military establishments that you 
can get, of other states and kingdoms: the Saxon 
establishment you may, doubtless, easily find. By the 
way, do not forget to send me answers to the questions 
which I sent you some time ago, concerning both the 
civil and the ecclesiastical affairs of Saxony. 
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Do not mistake me, and think I only mean that 
you should speak elegantly with regard to style and 
the purity of language; hut I mean, that you should 
deliver and pronounce what you say, gracefully and 
distinctly; for which purpose, I will have you fre¬ 
quently read, very loud, to Mr. Harte, recite parts of 
orations, and speak passages of plays. For, without 
a graceful and pleasing enunciation, all your elegancy 
of style, in speaking, is not worth one farthing. 

I am very glad that Mr. Lyttelton approves of my 
new house, and particularly of my Canonical pillars. 
My bust of Cicero is a very fine one, and well pre¬ 
served; it will have the best place in my library, 
unless, at your return, you bring me over as good a 
modern head of your own; which I should like still 
better. I can tell you that I shall examine it as 
attentively as ever antiquary did an old one. 

Make my compliments to Mr Harte, whose recovery 
I rejoice at. 


London, August 2, 0. S 1748. 

Deab Boy, 

Duval, the jeweller, is arrived, and was with me 
three or four days ago. You will easily imagine that 
I asked him a few questions concerning you; and I 
will give you the satisfaction of knowing, that, upon 
the whole, I was very well pleased with the account he 
gave me. But, though he seemed to be much in your 
interest, yet he fairly owned to me, that your utterance 
was rapid, thick, and ungraceful. I can add nothing 
to what I have already said upon this subject; but I 
can and do repeat the absolute necessity of speaking 
distinctly and gracefully, or else of not speaking at 
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all, and having recourse to signs. He tells me that 
you are pretty fat for one of your age: this you should 
attend to in a proper way; for if, while very young, 
you should grow fat, it would be troublesome, unwhole¬ 
some, and ungraceful: you should therefore, when you 
have time, take very strong exercise, and in your diet 
avoid fattening things. All malt liquors fatten, or at 
least bloat; and I hope you do not deal much in them. 
I look upon wine and water to be, in every respect, 
much wholesomer. 

Duval says, there is a great deal of very good com¬ 
pany at Madame Valentin’s, and at another lady’s, I 
think one Madame Ponce’s, at Leipsig. Do you ever 
go to either of those houses, at leisure times? It 
would not, in my mind, be amiss if you did; and 
would give you a habit of attentions: they are a trib¬ 
ute which all women expect, and which all men, who 
would be well received by them, must pay. And, 
whatever the mind may be, manners, at least, are 
certainly improved by the company of women of 
fashion. 

I have formerly told you, that you should inform 
yourself of the several Orders, whether military or 
religious, of the respective countries where you may 
be. The Teutonic Order is the great Order of Ger¬ 
many, of which I send you enclosed a short account. 
It may serve to suggest questions to you, for more 
particular inquiries, as to the present state of it: of 
which you ought to he minutely informed. The 
Knights at present make vows, of which they observe 
none, except it be that of not marrying; and their 
only object now is to arrive, by seniority, at the Com- 
manderies in their respective provinces, which are, 
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many of them, very lucrative. The Order of Malta 
is, by a very few years, prior to the Teutonic, and 
owes its foundation to the same causes. These Knights 
were first called Knights Hospitaliers of St. John of 
Jerusalem, then Knights of Rhodes; and, in the year 
1530, Knights of Malta, the Emperor Charles V. 
having granted them that island, upon condition of 
their defending his island of Sicily against the Turks, 
which they effectually did. L’Abbd de Vertofc has 
written the History of Malta, but it is the least valu¬ 
able of all his works; and, moreover, too long for you 
to read. But there is a short history of all the mili¬ 
tary Orders whatsoever, which I would advise you to 
get; as there is also of all the religious Orders; both 
which are worth your having, and consulting when¬ 
ever you meet with any of them in your way, as you 
will very frequently in Catholic countries. For my 
own part, I find that I remember things much better, 
when I recur to my books for them upon some partic¬ 
ular occasion, than by reading them tout de suite. 
As, for example, if I were to read the history of all 
the military or religious Orders regularly, one after 
another, the latter puts the former out of my head; 
but when I read the history of any one, upon account 
of its having been the object of conversation or dis¬ 
pute, I remember it much better. It is the same in 
geography, where, looking for any particular place in 
the map, upon some particular account, fixes it in 
one’s memory for ever. I hope you have worn out 
your maps, by frequent use of that sort. Adieu I 

P. S.—I have this moment received your letter of 
the 4th, N. 8., and have only time to tell you, that I 
You i. 12 
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can by no means agree to your cutting off your hair. 
I am very sure that your headachs cannot proceed 
from thence; and as for the pimples upon your head, 
they are only owing to the heat of tlie season, and 
consequently will not last long. But your own hair 
is, at your age, such an ornament, and a wig, how¬ 
ever well made, such a disguise, that I will upon 
no account whatsoever have you cut off your hair. 
Nature did not give it you for nothing, still less to 
cause you the headach. Mr. Eliot’s hair grew so ill 
and bushy, that he was in the right to cut it off. But 
you have not the same reason. 


London, August 23, O. S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

Yoijr friend Mr. Eliot has dined with me twice 
since I returned hither; and I can say with truth, 
that, while I had the Seals, I never examined or 
sifted a state-prisoner with so much care and curiosity 
as I did him. Nay, I did more; for, contrary to the 
laws of this country, I gave him, in some manner, the 
Question ordinary and extraordinary; and I have 
infinite pleasure in telling you that the rack which I 
put him to did not extort from him one single word 
that was not such as I wished to hear of you. I 
heartily congratulate you upon such an advantageous 
testimony from so creditable a witness. Laudari a 
laudato viro is one of the greatest pleasures and 
honours a rational being can have; may you long 
continue to deserve it I Your aversion to drinking 
and your dislike to gaming, which Mr. Eliot assures 
me are both very strong, give me the greatest joy 
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imaginable for your sate; as the former would ruin 
both your constitution and understanding, and the 
latter your fortune and character. Mr. Harte wrote 
me word some time ago, and Mr. Eliot confirms it 
now, that you employ your pin-money in a very dif¬ 
ferent manner from that in which pin-money is com¬ 
monly lavished; not in gewgaws and baubles, but in 
buying good and useful books. This is an excellent 
symptom, and gives me very good hopes. Go on 
thus, my dear boy, but for these two next years, and 
I ask no more. You must then make such a figure 
and such a fortune in the world as I wish you, and 
as I have taken all these pains to enable you to do. 
After that time, I allow you to be as idle as ever you 
please; because I am sure that you will not then 
please to be so at all. The ignorant and the weak 
only are idle; but those who have once acquired a 
good stock of knowledge always desire to increase it. 
Knowledge is like power in this respect, that those 
who have the-most are most desirous of having more. 
It does not cloy by possession, but increases desire, 
which is the case of very few pleasures. 

Upon receiving this congratulatory letter, and read¬ 
ing your own praises, I am sure that it must naturally 
occur to you how great a share of them you owe to 
Mr. Harte’s care and attention; and, consequently, 
that your regard and affection for him must increase, 
if there be room for it, in proportion as you reap, 
which you do daily, the fruits of his labours. 

I must not, however, conceal from you that there 
was one article in which your own witness, Mr. Eliot, 
faltered; for, upon my questioning him home as to 
your manner of speaking, he could not say that your 
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utterance was either distinct or graceful. I have 
already said so much to you upon this point that I 
can add nothing. I will therefore only repeat this 
truth, which is, That if you will not speak distinctly 
and gracefully, nobody will desire to hear you. 

I am glad to learn that Abb6 Mably’s Droit Public 
de rEurope makes a part of your evening amuse¬ 
ments. It is a very useful book, and gives a clear 
deduction of the affairs of Europe, from the Treaty 
of Munster to this time. Pray read it with attention, 
and with the proper maps, always recurring to them 
for the several countries or towns yielded, taken, or 
restored. P&re Bougeant’s third volume will give 
you the best idea of the Treaty of Munster, and open 
to you the several views of the belligerent and con¬ 
tracting parties; and there never were greater than 
at that time. The House of Austria, in the war im¬ 
mediately preceding that treaty, intended to make 
itself absolute in the empire, and to overthrow the 
rights of the respective states of it. The view of 
France was, to weaken and dismember the House of 
Austria to such a degree, as that it should no longer 
be a counterbalance to that of Bourbon, Sweden 
wanted possessions upon the continent of Germany, 
not only to supply the necessities of its own poor and 
barren country, but likewise to hold the balance in 
the empire between the House of Austria and the 
states. The House of Brandenburg wanted to aggran¬ 
dize itself by pilfering in the fire; changed sides oc¬ 
casionally, and made a good bargain at last, for I 
think it got, at the peace, nine or ten Bishops secu¬ 
larized. So that we may date from the Treaty of 
Munster the decline of the House of Austria, the 
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great power of the House of Bourbon, and the ag¬ 
grandizement of that of Brandenburg; and I am 
much mistaken if it stops where it is now. 

Make my compliments to Lord Pulteney, to whom 
I would have you be not only attentive but useful, by 
setting him (in case he wants it) a good example of 
application and temperance. I begin to believe that, 
as I shall be proud of you, others will be proud too of 
imitating you. Those expectations of mine seem so 
well grounded, that my disappointment, and conse¬ 
quently my anger, will be so much the greater if they 
fail; but, as things stand now, I am most affection¬ 
ately and tenderly Yours. 


London, August 30, 0 S 1748 

Dear Boy, 

Your reflections upon the conduct of France, from 
the Treaty of Munster to this time, are very just; 
and I am very glad to find by them that you not 
only read, but that you think and reflect upon what 
you read. Many great readers load their memories 
without exercising their judgments, and make lum¬ 
ber-rooms of their heads, instead of furnishing them 
usefully: facts are heaped upon facts without order 
or distinction, and may justly be said to compose that 

-Rudis indigeBtaque moles 

Quam dixere chaos. 

Go on, then, in the way of reading that you are in; 
take nothing for granted upon the bare authority of 
the author, but weigh and consider in your own mind 
the probability of the facts and the justness of the 
reflections. Consult different authors upon the same 
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facts, and form your opinion upon the greater or 
lesser degree of probability arising from the whole, 
which, in my mind, is the utmost stretch of histori¬ 
cal faith: certainty (I fear) not being to be found. 
When an historian pretends to give you the causes 
and motives of the events, compare those causes and 
motives with the characters and interests of the 
parties concerned, and judge for yourself whether 
they correspond or not. Consider whether you can¬ 
not assign others more probable ; and in that exami¬ 
nation do not despise some very mean and trifling 
causes of the actions of great men; for so various 
and inconsistent is human nature, so strong and so 
changeable are our passions, so fluctuating are our 
wills, and so much are our minds influenced by the 
accidents of our bodies, that every man is more the 
man of the day than a regular and consequential 
character. The best have something bad, and some¬ 
thing little; the worst have something good, and 
sometimes something great; for I do not believe what 
Velleius Paterculus (for the sake of saying a pretty 
thing) says of Scipio, Qui nihil non laudandum aut 
fecit, aut dixit , aut sensit. As for the reflections of 
historians, with which they think it necessary to in¬ 
terlard their histories, or at least to conclude their 
chapters (and which, in the French histories, are 
always introduced with a tant il est vrai, and in the 
English, so true it is), do not adopt them implicitly 
upon the credit of the author, but analyse them your¬ 
self, and judge whether they are true or not. 

But, to return to the politics of France, from which 
I have digressed:—you have certainly made one far¬ 
ther reflection, of an advantage which France has, 
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oyer and above its abilities in the cabinet, and the 
skill of its negotiators; which is (if I may use the ex¬ 
pression) its soleness, continuity of riches and power 
within itself, and the nature of its government. 
Near twenty millions of people, and the ordinary 
revenue of above thirteen millions sterling a-year, 
are at the absolute disposal of the Crown. This 
is what no other Power in Europe can say; so that 
different Powers must now unite to make a balance 
against France; which union, though formed upon 
the principle of their common interest, can never be 
so intimate as to compose a machine so compact and 
simple as that of one great kingdom, directed by one 
will, and moved by one interest. The Allied Powers 
(as we have constantly seen) have, besides the com¬ 
mon and declared object of their alliance, some sepa¬ 
rate and concealed view, to which they often sacrifice 
the general one; which makes them, either directly 
or indirectly, pull different ways. Thus, the design 
upon Toulon failed, in the year 1706, only from the 
secret view of the House of Austria upon Naples; 
which made the Court of Vienna, notwithstanding 
the representations of the other Allies to the contrary, 
send to Naples the 12,000 men that would have done 
the business at Toulon. In this last war, too, the 
same causes had the same effects: the Queen of Hun¬ 
gary, in secret, thought of nothing but recovering 
Silesia, and what she had lost in Italy; and therefore 
never sent half that quota, which she promised and 
we paid for, into Flanders; but left that country to 
the Maritime Powers to defend as they could. The 
King of Sardinia’s real object was Savona, and all 
the Kiviera di Ponente; for which reason he con- 
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curred so lamely in the invasion of Provence: where 
the Queen of Hungary, likewise, did not send one- 
third of the force stipulated; engrossed as she was, by 
her oblique views upon the plunder of Genoa, and 
the recovery of Naples. Insomuch that the expe¬ 
dition into Provence, which would have distressed 
France to the greatest degree, and have caused a 
great detachment from their army in Flanders, failed 
shamefully, for want of every thing necessary for its 
success. Suppose, therefore, any four or five Powers, 
who, all together, shall be equal, or even a little su¬ 
perior, in riches and strength, to that one Power 
against which they are united; the advantage will 
still be greatly on the side of that single Power, be¬ 
cause it is but one. The power and riches of Charles 
Y. were, in themselves, certainly superior to those of 
Francis I.; and yet, upon the whole, he was not an 
overmatch for him. Charles Y.’s dominions, great as 
they were, were scattered and remote from each other; 
their constitutions different; and, wherever he did 
not reside, disturbances arose: whereas the compact¬ 
ness of France made up the difference in the strength. 
This obvious reflection convinced me of the absurdity 
of the Treaty of Hanover, in 1725, between France 
and England, to which the Dutch afterwards acceded; 
for it was made upon the apprehensions, either real 
or pretended, that the marriage of Don Carlos with 
the eldest Archduchess, now Queen of Hungary, was 
settled in the Treaty of Yienna, of the same year, 
between Spain and the late Emperor, Charles Vi.; 
which marriage, those consummate politicians said, 
would revive in Europe the exorbitant power of 
Charles Y. I am sure I heartilv wish it had; as, in 
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that case, there had been, what there certainly is not 
now,—one Power in Europe to counterbalance that of 
France; and then the Maritime Powers would, in re¬ 
ality, have held the balance of Europe in their hands. 
Even supposing that the Austrian power would then 
have been an overmatch for that of France; which 
(by the way) is not clear; the weight of the Maritime 
Powers, then thrown into the scale of France, would 
infallibly have made the balance at least even. In 
which case, too, the moderate efforts of the Maritime 
Powers, on the side of France, would have been suffi¬ 
cient ; whereas, now, they are obliged to exhaust and 
beggar themselves, and that too ineffectually, in hopes 
to support the shattered, beggared, and insufficient 
House of Austria. 

This has been a long political dissertation, but I am 
informed that political subjects are your favourite 
ones; which I am glad of, considering your destina¬ 
tion. You do well to get your materials all ready, 
before you begin your work As you buy, and (I am 
told) read, books of this kind, I will point out two or 
three for your purchase and perusal; I am not sure 
that I have not mentioned them before; but that is 
no matter, if you have not got them. MGmowespour 
servir & VHistoire du 17™ SiScle, is a most useful 
book for you to recur to, for all the facts and chro¬ 
nology of that century; it is in four volumes octavo, 
and very correct and exact. If I do not mistake, I 
have formerly recommended to you, Les M&mowes du 
Cardinal de Betz; however, if you have not yet read 
them, pray do, and with the attention they deserve. 
You will there find the best account of a very inter¬ 
esting period of the minority of Louis XTV. The 
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characters are drawn short, but in a strong and 
masterly manner; and the political reflections are 
the only just and practical ones, that I ever saw in 
print; they are all well worth your transcribing Le 
Commerce des Anciens, par Monsieur Huet t Ev&que, 
dAwanche , in one little volume octavo, is worth your 
perusal, as commerce is a very considerable part of 
political knowledge. I need not, I am sure, suggest 
to you, when you read the course of Commerce, either 
of the ancients or of the moderns, to follow it upon 
your map, for there is no other way of remembering 
Geography correctly, than by looking perpetually in 
the map for the places one reads of, even though one 
knows before, pretty nearly, where they are. 

Adieu I As all the accounts which I receive of 
you grow better and better, so I grow more and more 
affectionately yours. 


London, September 5, 0. S. 1718. 

Dear Boy, 

I have received yours, with the inclosed German 
letter to Mr. Grevenkop, which he assures me is ex¬ 
tremely well written, considering the little time that 
you have applied yourself to that language. As you 
have now got over the most difficult part, pray go on 
diligently, and make yourself absolutely master of the 
rest. Whoever does not entirely possess a language 
will never appear to advantage, or even equal to him¬ 
self, either in speaking or writing it: his ideas are 
fettered, and seem imperfect or confused, if he is not 
master of all the words and phrases necessary to ex¬ 
press them. I therefore desire that you will not fail 
writing a German letter once every fortnight to Mr. 
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Grevenkop; which will make the writing of that 
language familiar to you: and, moreover, when you 
shall have left Germany and be arrived at Turin, I 
shall require you to write even to me in German, that 
you may not forget with ease what you have with 
difficulty learned. I likewise desire that, while you 
are in Germany, you will take all opportunities of 
conversing in German, which is the only way of 
knowing that or any other language accurately. You 
will also desire your German master to teach you the 
proper titles and superscriptions to be used to people 
of all ranks, which is a point so material in Ger¬ 
many, that I have known many a letter returned 
unopened because one title in twenty has been omitted 
in the direction. 

St. Thomas’s day now draws near, when you are to 
leave Saxony and go to Berlin; and I take it for 
granted, that if anything is yet wanting to complete 
your knowledge of the state of that Electorate, you 
will not fail to procure it before you go away. I 
do not mean, as you will easily believe, the number 
of churches, parishes, or towns; but I mean the con¬ 
stitution, the revenues, the troops, and the trade of 
that Electorate. A few questions sensibly asked of 
sensible people will procure you the necessary infor¬ 
mations ; which I desire you will enter in your little 
book. Berlin will be entirely a new scene to you, and 
I look upon it in a manner as your first step into the 
great world: take care that step be not a false one, and 
that you do not stumble at the threshold. You will 
there be in more company than you have yet been; 
manners and attentions will therefore be more neces¬ 
sary. Pleasing in company is the only way of being 
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pleased in it yourself. Sense and knowledge are the 
first and necessary foundations for pleasing in com¬ 
pany ; but they will by no means do alone, and they 
will never be perfectly welcome if they are not accom¬ 
panied with manners and attentions. You will best 
acquire these by frequenting the companies of people 
of fashion; but then you must resolve to acquire them 
in those companies by proper care and observation; 
for I have known people who, though they have fre¬ 
quented good company all their lifetime, have done it 
in so inattentive and unobserving a manner as to be 
never the better for it, and to remain as disagreeable, 
as awkward, and as vulgar, as if they had never seen 
any person of fashion. When you go into good com¬ 
pany (by good company is meant the people of the 
first fashion of the place) observe carefully their turn, 
their manners, their address, and conform your own 
to them. But this is not all, neither; go deeper still; 
observe their characters, and pry, as far as you can, 
into both their hearts and their heads. Seek for their 
particular merit, their predominant passion, or their 
prevailing weakness; and you will then know what to 
bait your hook with to catch them. Man is a compo¬ 
sition of so many and such various ingredients, that 
it requires both time and care to analyse him; for, 
though we have all the same ingredients in our gen¬ 
eral composition, as reason, will, passion, and appe¬ 
tites; yet the different proportions and combinations of 
them in each individual, produce that infinite variety 
of characters which in some particular or other dis¬ 
tinguishes every individual from another. Reason 
ought to direct the whole, but seldom does. And he 
who addresses himself singly to another man’s reason, 
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without endeavouring to engage his heart in his in¬ 
terest also, is no more likely to succeed, than a man 
who should apply only to a King’s nominal minister 
and neglect his favourite. I will recommend to your 
attentive perusal, now you are going into the world, 
two books, which will let you as much into the 
characters of men as books can do. I mean Les Re¬ 
flexions Morales de Monsieur de la Rochefoucault, and 
Les Caractlres de La Bruybre; but remember at the 
same time that I only recommend them to you as the 
best general maps to assist you in your journey, and 
not as marking out every particular turning and 
winding that you will meet with. There, your own 
sagacity and observation must come to their aid. La 
Rochefoucault is I know blamed, but I think without 
reason, for deriving all our actions from the source of 
self-love. For my own part, I see a great deal of 
truth and no harm at all in that opinion It is cer¬ 
tain that we seek our own happiness in every thing 
we do; and it is as certain that we can only find it in 
doing well, and in conforming all our actions to the 
rule of right reason, which is the great law of nature. 
It is only a mistaken self-love that is a blameable 
motive, when we take the immediate and indiscrimi¬ 
nate gratification of & passion or appetite for real 
happiness. But am I blameable if I do a good action, 
upon account of the happiness which that honest 
consciousness will give me? Surely not. On the 
contrary, that pleasing consciousness is a proof of my 
virtue. The refieotion which is the most censured in 
Monsieur d© la Rochefoucault’s book, as a very ill- 
natured one* is this: On trouve dans le malheur de son 
meiM&u/r ami , ^uelque chose qwi ne diplait pas. And 
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why not ? Why may I not feel a very tender and 
real concern for the misfortune of my friend, and 
yet at the same time feel a pleasing consciousness of 
haying discharged my duty to him, by comforting and 
assisting him to the utmost of my power in that mis¬ 
fortune? Giye me but yirtuous actions, and I will 
not quibble and chicane about the motives. And I 
will give anybody their choice of these two truths, 
which amount to the same thing: He, who loves him¬ 
self best, is the honestest man; or, The honestest man 
loves himself best. 

The characters of La Bruy&re are pictures from the 
life; most of them finely drawn, and highly coloured. 
Furnish your mind with them first; and when you 
meet with their likeness, as you will every day, they 
will strike you the more. You will compare every 
feature with the original; and both will reciprocally 
help you to discover the beauties and the blemishes. 

As women are a considerable, or at least a pretty 
numerous part, of company; and as their suffrages 
go a great way towards establishing a man’s character 
in the fashionable part of the world (which is of great 
importance to the fortune and figure he proposes to 
make in it), it is necessary to please them. I will 
therefore, upon this subject, let you into certain <w- 
cana, that will be very useful for you to know, but 
which you must, with the utmost care, conceal, and 
never seem to know. Women, then, are only children 
of a larger growth; they have an entertaining tattle, 
and sometimes wit; but for solid, reasoning good-sense, 
I never in my life knew one that had it, or who rea¬ 
soned or acted consequentially for four-and-twenty 
hours together. Some little passion or humour always 
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"breaks in upon their best resolutions. Their beauty 
neglected or controverted, their age increased, or their 
supposed understandings depreciated, instantly kindles 
their little passions, and overturns any system of con¬ 
sequential conduct, that in their most reasonable mo¬ 
ments they might have been capable of forming. A^ 
man of sense only trifles with them, plays with them, 
humours and flatters them, as he does with a sprightly, 
forward child; but he neither consults them about, 
nor trusts them with, serious matters; though he often 
makes them believe that he does both; which is the 
thing in the world that they are proud of; for they 
love mightily to be dabbling in business (which, by 
the way, they always spoil); and beiug justly dis¬ 
trustful, that men in general look upon them in a 
trifling light, they almost adore that man, who talks 
more seriously to them, and who seems to consult and 
trust them: I say, who seems; for weak men really 
do, but wise ones only seem to do it. No flattery 
is either too high or too low for them. They will 
greedily swallow the highest, and gratefully accept 
of the lowest; and you may safely flatter any woman, 
from her understanding down to the exquisite taste of 
her fan. Women, who are either indisputably beau¬ 
tiful, or indisputably ugly, are best flattered upon the 
score of their understandings; but those who are in a 
state of mediocrity, are best flattered upon their beauty, 
or at least their graces; for every woman who is not 
absolutely ugly, thinks herself handsome; but, not 
hearing often that she is so, is the more grateful and 
the more obliged to the few who tell her so: whereas 
a decided and conscious beauty looks upon every 
tribute paid to her beauty, only as her due; but 
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wants to shine, and to be considered on the side of 
her understanding: and a woman who is ugly enough 
to know that she is so, knows that she has nothing 
left for it but her understanding, which is conse¬ 
quently (and probably in more senses than one) her 
weak side. But these are secrets which you must 
kleep inviolably, if you would not, like Orpheus, be 
torn to pieces by the whole sex: on the contrary, a 
man who thinks of living in the great world, must 
be gallant, polite, and attentive to please the women. 
They have, from the weakness of men, more or less 
influence in all Courts: they absolutely stamp every 
man’s character in the beau monde , and make it either 
current, or cry it down, and stop it in payments. It 
is, therefore, absolutely necessary to manage, please, 
and flatter them; and never to discover the least 
marks of contempt, which is what they never forgive; 
but in this they are not singular, for it is the same 
with men; who will much sooner forgive an injustice 
than an insult. Every man is not ambitious, or 
covetous, or passionate; but every man has pride 
enough in his composition to feel and resent the least 
slight and contempt. Remember, therefore, most care¬ 
fully to conceal your contempt, however just, wherever 
you would not make an implacable enemy. Men are 
much more unwilling to have their weaknesses and 
their imperfections known, than their crimes; and, if 
you hint to a man that you think him silly, ignorant, 
or even ill-bred or awkward, he will hate you more, 
and longer, than if you tell him plainly that you 
think liim a rogue. Never yield to that temptation, 
which to most young men is very strong, of exposing 
other people’s weaknesses and infirmities, for the sake 
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either of diverting the company, or of showing your 
own superiority. You may get the laugh on your 
side by it, for the present; but you will make enemies 
by it for ever; and even those who laugh with you 
then will, upon reflection, fear, and consequently hate 
you: besides that, it is ill-natured, and that a good 
heart desires rather to conceal than expose other peo¬ 
ple’s weaknesses or misfortunes. If you have wit, 
use it to please, and not to hurt: you may shine, like 
the sun in the temperate zones, without scorching. 
Here it is wished for: under the line it is dreaded. 

These are some of the hints which my long expe¬ 
rience in the great world enables me to give you ; and 
which, if you attend to them, may prove useful to you 
in your journey through it. I wish it may be a pros¬ 
perous one; at least, I am sure that it must be your 
own fault if it is not.* 

Make my compliments to Mr. Harte, who, I am 
very sorry to hear, is not well. I hope by this time 
he is recovered. Adieu! 


London, September 13, 0. S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

I have more than once recommended to you the 
Memoirs of the Cardinal de Betz, and to attend par¬ 
ticularly to the political reflections interspersed in that 
excellent work. I will now preach a little upon two 
or three of those texts. 

In the disturbances at Paris, Monsieur de Beaufort, 
who was a very popular, though a very weak man, was 
the Cardinal’s tool with the populace. Proud of his 
popularity, he was always for assembling the people 
of Paris together, thinking that he made a great 

Vox. I. 18 
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figure at the head of them. The Cardinal, who was 
factious enough, was wise enough, at the same time, to 
avoid gathering the people together except when there 
was occasion, and when he had something particular 
for them to do. However, he could not always check 
Monsieur de Beaufort, who, having assembled them 
once very unnecessarily, and without any determined 
object, they ran riot, would not be kept within bounds 
by their leaders, and did their cause a great deal of 
harm; upon which the Cardinal observes, most judi¬ 
ciously, Que Monsieur de Beaufort ne sgavoit pas , que 
qui assemble le peuple , Vemeut. It is certain that great 
numbers of people met together, animate each other, 
and will do something, either good or bad, but oftener 
bad: and the respective individuals, who were sepa¬ 
rately very quiet, when met together in numbers, grow 
tumultuous as a body, and ripe for any mischief that 
may be pointed out to them by the leaders; and, if 
their leaders have no business for them, they will find 
some for themselves. The demagogues, or leaders of 
popular factions, should, therefore, be very careful not 
to assemble the people unnecessarily, and without a 
settled and well-considered object; besides that, by 
making those popular assemblies too frequent, they 
make them likewise too familiar, and consequently, less 
respected by their enemies. Observe any meetings 
of people, and you will always find their eagerness 
and impetuosity rise or fall in proportion to their num¬ 
bers : when the numbers are very great, all sense and 
reason seem to subside, and one sudden phrenzy to 
seize on all, even the coolest of them. 

Another very just observation of the Cardinal’s is, 
That the things which happen in our own times, and 
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which, we see ourselves, do not surprise us near so much 
as the things which we read of in times past, though 
not in the least more extraordinary; and adds, that he 
is persuaded, that, when Caligula made his horse a 
Consul, the people of Rome, at that time, were not 
greatly surprised at it, having necessarily been in 
some degree prepared for it, by an insensible grada¬ 
tion of extravagancies from the same quarter. This 
is so true, that we read every day, with astonishment,' 
things which we see every day without surprise. We 
wonder at the intrepidity of a Leonidas, a Codrus, 
and a Curtius, and are not the least surprised to hear 
of a sea-captain, who has blown up his ship, his crew, 
and himself, that they might not fall into the hands 
of the enemies of his country. I cannot help reading 
of Porsenna and Regulus with surprise and reverence; 
and yet I remember that I saw, without either, the 
execution of Shepherd, a boy of eighteen years old, 
who intended to shoot the late King, and who would 
have been pardoned, if he would have expressed the 
least sorrow for his intended crime; but, on the con¬ 
trary, he declared, that if he was pardoned, he would 
attempt it again; that he thought it a duty which he 
owed his country, and that he died with pleasure for 
having endeavoured to perform it.* Reason equals 
Shepherd to Regulus; but prejudice, and the recency 
of the fact, make Shepherd a common malefactor, and 
Regulus a hero. 

Examine carefully, and re-consider all your notions 
of things; analyse them, and discover their compo- 

* James Shepherd was apprentice to a coachmaker in Devonshire 
Street. Mr. Leake, a Non-juring olergyman, to whom he had opened 
his design by letter, gave such information as led to his arrest and 
conviction, and he was executed at Tyburn in March, 1718. 
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nent parts and see if habit and prejudice are not the 
principal ones; weigh the matter, upon which you 
are to form your opinion, in the equal and impartial 
scales of reason. It is not to be conceived how many 
people, capable of reasoning, if they would, live and 
die in a thousand errors, from laziness; they will 
rather adopt the prejudices of others, than give them¬ 
selves the trouble of forming opinions of their own. 
They say things, at first, because other people have 
said them, and then they persist in them, because 
they have said them themselves. 

The last observation that I shall now mention of 
the Cardinal’s, is, “ That a secret is more easily kept 
“ hy a good many people, than one commonly im- 
“ agines.” By this he means a secret of importance, 
among people interested in the keeping of it. And 
it is certain that people of business know the impor¬ 
tance of secrecy, and will observe it, where they are 
concerned in the event. And the Cardinal does not 
suppose that anybody is silly enough to tell a secret 
merely from the desire of telling it, to any one that is 
not some way or other interested in the keeping of 
it, and concerned in the event. To go and tell any 
friend, wife, or mistress, any secret with which they 
have nothing to do, is discovering to them such an 
unretentive weakness, as must convince them that you 
will tell it to twenty others, and, consequently, that 
they may reveal it without the risk of being discovered. 
But a secret properly communicated, only to those 
who are to be concerned in the thing in question, will 
probably be kept by them, though they should be a 
good many. Little secrets are commonly told again, 
but great ones generally kept. Adieu I 
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London, September 20, O. S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

I wait "with impatience for your accurate history of 
the Chevaliers Porte Ep&es, which you promised me 
in your last, and which I take to be the forerunner of 
a larger work, that you intend to give the public, con¬ 
taining a general account of all the Beligious and 
Military Orders of Europe. Seriously; you will do 
well to have a general notion of all those Orders, an¬ 
cient and modern; both as they are frequently the 
subjects of conversation, and as they are more or less 
interwoven with the histories of those times. Wit¬ 
ness the Teutonic Order, which, as soon as it gained 
strength, began its unjust depredations in Germany, 
and acquired such considerable possessions there; and 
the Order of Malta also, which continues to this day 
its piracies upon the infidels. Besides, one can go 
into no company in Germany, without running against 
Monsieur le Chevalier, or Monsieur le Commandeur de 
VOrd/re Tmtonique. It is the same in all the other 
parts of Europe, with regard to the Order of Malta; 
where you never go into company without meeting 
two or three Chevaliers or Commandevrs , who talk of 
their preitves , their langues, their oaravanes , &c., of all 
which things I am sure you would not willingly be 
ignorant. On the other hand, I do not mean that 
you should have a profound and minute knowledge of 
these matters, which are of a nature that a general 
knowledge of them is fully sufficient. I would not 
recommend to you to read Abbd Vertot’s History of 
the Order of Malta, in four quarto volumes; that 
would be employing a great deal of good time very 
ill. But I would have you know the foundations, the 
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objects, the insignia , and the short general history of 
them all. 

As for the ancient religious military Orders, which 
were chiefly founded in the eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies, such as Malta, the Teutonic, the Knights 
Templars, <fcc., the injustice and the wickedness of 
those establishments cannot, I am sure, have escaped 
your observation. Their pious object was, to take 
away by force other people’s property; and to mas¬ 
sacre the proprietors themselves, if they refused to 
give up that property, and adopt the opinions of 
these invaders. What right or pretence had these 
confederated Christians of Europe to the Holy Land ? 
Let them produce their grant of it in the Bible. Will 
they say that the Saracens had possessed themselves 
of it by force ? and that, consequently, they had the 
same right. Is it lawful then to steal goods, because 
they were stolen before ? Surely not. The truth is, 
that the wickedness of many, and the weakness of 
more, in those ages of ignorance and superstition, 
concurred to form those flagitious conspiracies against 
the lives and properties of unoffending people. The 
Pope sanctified the villany, and annexed the pardon 
of sins to the perpetration of it. This gave rise to 
the Croisadoes, and carried such swarms of people 
from Europe to the conquests of the Holy Land. 
Peter the Hermit, an active and ambitious priest, by 
his indefatigable pains was the immediate author of 
the first Croisade; Kings, Princes, all professions and 
characters united, from different motives, in this great 
undertaking, as every sentiment, exoept true religion 
and morality, invited to it. The ambitious hoped for 
kingdoms; the greedy and the necessitous for plunder; 
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and some were enthusiasts enough to hope for salva¬ 
tion, by the destruction of a considerable number of 
their fellow-creatures, who had done them no injury. 
I cannot omit, upon this occasion, telling you that the 
eastern Emperors at Constantinople (who, as Chris¬ 
tians, were obliged at least to seem to favour these ex** 
peditions), seeing the immense numbers of the croisSs, 
and fearing that the western empire might have some 
mind to the eastern empire too, if it succeeded against 
the infidels, as FappStit vient en mangeant; these 
eastern Emperors, very honestly, poisoned the waters 
where the croish were to pass, and so destroyed infinite 
numbers of them. 

The later Orders of knighthood,—such as the 
Garter in England; the Elephant in Denmark; the 
Golden Fleece in Burgundy; the St. Esprit, St. 
Michael, St. Louis, and St. Lazare, in France, &c., 
are of a very different nature and institution. They 
were either the invitations to, or the rewards of brave 
actions in fair war; and are now rather the decora¬ 
tions of the favour of the prince, than the proofs of 
the merit of the subject. However, they are worth 
your inquiries to a certain degree; and conversa¬ 
tion will give you frequent opportunities for them. 
Wherever you are, I would advise you to inquire into 
the respective Orders of that country, and to write 
down a short account of them. For example; while 
you are in Saxony, get an account of VAigle Blanc, 
and of what other Orders there may be, either Polish 
or Saxon; and, when you shall be at Berlin, inform 
yourself of the three Orders, VAigle Now, la G&n&- 
roffitS, et le Vrai Merite, which are the only ones that 
I know of there. But whenever you meet with strag- 
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gling ribands and stars, as you will with a thousand 
in Germany, do not fail to inquire what they are, and 
to take a minute of them in your memorandum-book; 
for it is a sort of knowledge that costs little to acquire, 
and yet is of some use. Young people have fre¬ 
quently an incuriousness about them, arising either 
from laziness, or a contempt of the object, which de¬ 
prives them of several such little parts of knowledge 
that they afterwards wish they had acquired. If you 
will put conversation to profit, great knowledge may 
be gained by it; and is it not better (since it is full as 
easy) to turn it upon useful, than upon useless sub¬ 
jects? People always talk best upon what they know 
most; and it is both pleasing them, and improving 
one’s self, to put them upon that subject. With 
people of a particular profession, or of a distinguished 
eminency in any branch of learning, one is not at a 
loss: but with those, whether men or women, who 
properly constitute what is called the beau monde , one 
must not choose deep subjects, nor hope to get any 
knowledge above that of Orders, ranks, families, and 
Court anecdotes; which are therefore the proper 
(and not altogether useless) subjects of that kind of 
conversation. Women, especially, are to be talked to, 
as below men, and above children. If you talk to 
them too deep, you only confound them, and lose your 
own labour; if you talk to them too frivolously, they 
perceive and resent the contempt. The proper tone 
for them is, what the French call the Entregmt , and 
is, in truth, the polite jargon of good company. 
Thus, if you are a good chymist, you may extract 
something out of every thing. 

A propos of the beam monde} I must again and 
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again recommend the Graces to you.' There is no 
doing without them in that world; and to make a 
good figure in that world is a great step towards 
making one in the world of business, particularly that 
part of it for which you are destined. An ungraceful 
manner of speaking, awkward motions, and a dis¬ 
agreeable address, are great clogs to the ablest man of 
business; as the opposite qualifications are of infinite 
advantage to him. I am therefore very glad that 
you learn to dance, since I am told there is a very 
good dancing-master at Leipsig. I would have you 
dance a minuet very well—not so much for the sake 
of the minuet itself (though that, if danced at all, 
ought to be danced well), as that it will give you an 
habitual genteel carriage, and manner of presenting 
yourself. 

Since I am upon little things, I must mention 
another, which, though little enough in itself, yet, as 
it occurs at least once in every day, deserves some 
attention: I mean, carving. Do you use yourself to 
carve adroitly and genteelly, without hacking half an 
hour across a bone, without bespattering the company 
with the sauce, and without overturning the glasses 
into your neighbours’ pockets ? These awkwardnesses 
are extremely disagreeable, and, if often repeated, 
bring ridicule. They are very easily avoided by a little 
attention and use. 

How trifling soever these things may seem, or really 
be, in themselves, they are no longer so when above 
half the world thinks them otherwise; and, as I would 
have you omnibus omatim—excellere rebus, I think 
nothing above or below my pointing out to you, or 
your excelling in. You have the means of doing it, 
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and time before you to make use of them. Take my 
word for it, I ask nothing now but what you will, 
twenty years hence, most heartily wish that you had 
done. Attention to all these things for the next two 
or three years will save you infinite trouble and end¬ 
less regrets hereafter. May you, in the whole course 
of your life, have no reason for any one just regret! 
Adieu! 

Your Dresden china is arrived, and I have sent 
it to your Mamma. 


London, September 27, 0 S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

I have received your Latin Lecture upon War, 
which, though it is not exactly the same Latin that 
Caesar, Cicero, Horace, Virgil, and Ovid spoke, is, 
however, as good Latin as the erudAte Germans speak 
or write. I have always observed, that the most 
learned people—that is, those who have read the most 
Latin—write the worst; and this distinguishes the 
Latin of a gentleman scholar from that of a pedanti 
A gentleman has, probably, read no other Latin than 
that of the Augustan age, and therefore can write no 
other; whereas the pedant has read much more bad 
Latin than good, and consequently writes so too. He 
looks upon the best classical books as books for school¬ 
boys, and consequently below him; but pores over 
fragments of obscure authors, treasures up the obso¬ 
lete words which he meets &ith there, and uses them, 
upon all occasions, to show his reading, at the expense 
of his judgment. Plautus is his favourite author, not 
for the sake of the wit and the vis covwca of his com- 
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edies, but upon account of the many obsolete words 
and the caut of low characters, which are to be met 
with nowhere else. He will rather use olli than illi, 
optuml than optima, and any bad word, rather than 
any good one, provided he can but prove that, strictly 
speaking, it is Latin—that is, that it was written by a 
Homan. By this rule, I might now write to you in 
the language of Chaucer or Spenser, and assert that I 
wrote English, because it was English in their days; 
but I should be a most affected puppy if I did so, and 
you would not understand three words of ray letter. 
All these, and such-like affected peculiarities, are the 
characteristics of learned coxcombs and pedants, and 
are carefully avoided by all men of sense. 

I dipped, accidentally, the other day, into Pitiscus’s 
preface to his Lexicon, where I found a word that 
puzzled me, and which I did not remember ever to 
have met with before: it is the adverb prcefiscmi, 
which means, in a good hour —an expression which, 
by the superstition of it, appears to be low and vulgar. 
I looked for it, and at last I found that it is once or 
twice made use of in Plautus; upon the strength of 
which, this learned pedant thrusts it into his preface. 
Whenever you write Latin, remember that every word 
or phrase which you make use of, but cannot find in 
Ceesar, Cicero, Livy, Horace, Virgil, and Ovid, is bad, 
illiberal Latin, though it may have been written by a 
Homan. 

I must now say something as to the matter of the lec¬ 
ture ; in which, I confess, there is one doctrine laid down 
that surprises me; it is this: Qumn vero hostis sit 
lentd oitdve morte omnia dir a nobis minitans quocunque 
bellantibm negotium est, parum sane interfuerit quo 
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modo ewm obruere et interficere satagamus si ferociam 
exuere cimctetur. JSrgo veneno quoque uti fas est f &c., 
whereas I cannot conceive that the use of poison can, 
upon any account, come within the lawful means of 
self-defence. Force may, without doubt, be justly re¬ 
pelled by force, but not by treachery and fraud ; for I 
do not call the stratagems of war, such as ambuscades, 
masked batteries, false attacks, &c., frauds or treachery; 
they are mutually to be expected and guarded against; 
but poisoned arrows, poisoned waters, or poison ad¬ 
ministered to your enemy (which can only be done by 
treachery), I have always heard, read, and thought to 
be unlawful and infamous means of defence, be your 
danger ever so great * But, si ferociam exuere cuncte - 
tur ; must I rather die than poison this enemy ? Yes, 
certainly, much rather die than do a base or criminal 
action; nor can I be sure, beforehand, that this enemy 
may not, in the last moment, ferociam exuere. But 
the public lawyers, now, seem to me rather to warp 
the law, in order to authorise, than to check those un¬ 
lawful proceedings of princes and states, which, by 
being become common, appear less criminal; though 
custom can never alter the nature of good and ill. 

Pray let no quibbles of lawyers, no refinements of 
casuists, break into the plain notions of right and 
wrong, which every man’s right reason, and plain 
common sense, suggest to him. To do as you would 
be done by, is the plain, sure, and undisputed rule of 
morality and justice. Stick to that; and be con¬ 
vinced, that whatever breaks into it, in any degree, 

* The opinion of Lord Chesterfield is entirely conformable to that 
of all great authorities upon this snbjeot j such as Grotiua.—See his 
“ Droit de la Guerre, &c. } ” liyre ni. ch. iv. sec. 16, ed. Barbeyrac. 
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however speciously it may be turned, and however 
puzzling it may be to answer it, is, notwithstanding, 
false in itself, unjust, and criminal. I do not know a 
crime in the world which is not, by the casuists among 
the Jesuits (especially the twenty-four collected, I 
think, by Escobar) allowed in some, or many, cases 
not to be criminal. The principles first laid down by 
them are often specious, the reasonings plausible, but 
the conclusion always a lie: for it is contrary to that 
evident and undeniable rule of justice which I have 
mentioned above, of not doing to any one what you 
would not have him do to you. But, however, these 
refined pieces of casuistry and sophistry, being very 
convenient and welcome to people’s passions and ap¬ 
petites, they gladly accept the indulgence, without 
desiring to detect the fallacy of the reasoning: and, 
indeed, many, I might say most, people are not able to 
do it, which makes the publication of such quibblings 
and refinements the more pernicious. I am no skilful 
casuist, nor subtle disputant; and yet I would under¬ 
take to justify and qualify the profession of a high¬ 
wayman, step by step, and so plausibly as to make 
many ignorant people embrace the profession, as an 
innocent, if not even a laudable one; and to puzzle 
people of some degree of knowledge to answer me 
point by point. I have seen a book, entitled QuidU- 
bet ex QuoWbet , or, the art of making any thing out of 
any thing; which is not so difficult as it would seem, 
if once one quits certain plain truths, obvious in gross 
to every understanding, in order to run after the in¬ 
genious refinements of warm imaginations and specu¬ 
lative reasonings. Doctor Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, 
a very worthy, ingenious, and learned man, has written 
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a book to prove that there is no such thing as matter, 
and that nothing exists but in idea: that you and I 
only fancy ourselves eating, drinking, and sleeping; 
you at Leipsig, and I at London: that we think we 
have flesh and blood, legs, arms, <fcc., but that we are 
only spirit. His arguments are, strictly speaking, un¬ 
answerable ; but yet I am so far from being convinced 
by them, that I am determined to go on to eat and 
drink, and walk and ride, in order to keep that matter, 
which I so mistakenly imagine my body at present 
to consist of, in as good plight as possible. Com¬ 
mon sense (which, in truth, is very uncommon) is the 
best sense I know of: abide by it; it will counsel you 
best. Read and hear, for your amusement, ingenious 
systems, nice questions subtilely agitated, with all 
the refinements that warm imaginations suggest ; but 
consider them only as exercitations for the mind, 
and return always to settle with common sense. 

I stumbled, the other day, at a bookseller’s, upon 
Comte de Gabalis, in two very little volumes,* which 
I had formerly read. I read it over again, and with 
fresh astonishment. Most of the extravagancies are 
taken from the Jewish Rabbins, who broached those 
wild notions, and delivered them in the unintelligible 
jargon which the Cabalists and Rosicrucians deal in to 
this day. Their number is, I believe, much lessened, 
but there are still some; and I myself have known 
two, who studied and firmly believed in that mystical 
nonsense. What extravagancy is not man capable of 

* “ The Count of Gabalis, or the Extravagant Mysteries of the 
Oabalists,” London, 1680. (Lowndes’s Manual, p. 760.) The French 
book thus translated was written by the Abbfi de Montfaugon de 
Villars, and was first published at Paris in 1670. 
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entertaining, when once his shackled reason is led in 
triumph by fancy and prejudice I The ancient alchy- 
mists gave very much into this stuff, by which they 
thought they should discover the philosopher’s stone: 
and some of the most celebrated empirics employed it 
in the pursuit of the universal medicine. Paracelsus, 
a bold empiric and wild cabalist, asserted that he had 
discovered it, and called it his Alkahest. Why, or 
wherefore, God knows; only that those madmen call 
nothing by an intelligible name. You may easily 
get this book from the Hague; read it, for it will both 
divert and astonish you; and, at the same time, teach 
you nil admirari; a very necessary lesson. 

Your letters, except when upon a given subject, are 
exceedingly laconic, and neither answer my desires, 
nor the purpose of letters; which should be familiar 
conversations between absent friends. As I desire to 
live with you upon the footing of an intimate friend, 
and not of a parent, I could wish that your letters 
gave me more particular accounts of yourself, and of 
your lesser transactions. When you write to me, sup¬ 
pose yourself conversing freely with me, by the fire¬ 
side. In that case, you would naturally mention the 
incidents of the day; as, where you had been, whpm 
you had seen, what you thought of them, <fcc. Do 
this in your letters; acquaint me sometimes with your 
studies, sometimes with your diversions; tell me of 
any new persons and characters that you meet with in 
company, and add your own observations upon them: 
in short, let me see more of you in your letters. How 
do you go on with Lord Pulteney ? and how does he 
go on at Leipsig ? Has he learning, has he parts, liae 
he application ? Is he good or ill-natured ? In short, 
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what is he? at least, what do you think him? You 
may tell me without reserve, for I promise you secrecy. 
You are now of an age, that I am desirous to begin a 
confidential correspondence with you; and as I shall, 
on my part, write you very freely my opinion upon 
men and things, which I should often be very unwill¬ 
ing that anybody but you and Mr. Harte should see; 
so, on your part, if you write to me without reserve, 
you may depend upon my inviolable secrecy. If you 
have ever looked into the Letters of Madame de Se- 
vign£, to her daughter, Madame de Grignan, you must 
have observed the ease, freedom, and friendship of that 
correspondence; and yet, I hope and believe, they did 
not love one another better than we do. Tell me what 
books you are now reading, either by way of study or 
amusement; how you pass your evenings when at 
home, and where you pass them when abroad. I 
know that you go sometimes to Madame Valentin’s 
assembly. What do you do there ? do you play, or 
sup ? or is it only la belle conversation f Do you mind 
your dancing while your dancing-master is with you ? 
As you will be often under the necessity of dancing a 
minuet, I would have you dance it very well. Re¬ 
member, that the graceful motion of the arms, the 
giving your hand, and the putting-on and pulling-off 
your hat genteelly, are the material parts of a gentle¬ 
man’s dancing. But the greatest advantage of dancing 
well is, that it necessarily teaches you to present your¬ 
self, to sit, stand, and walk genteelly; all which are 
of real importance to a man of fashion. 

I should wish that you were polished, before you go 
to Berlin; where, as you will be in a great deal of good 
company, I would have you have the right manners for 
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it. It is a very considerable article to have le ton de 
la bonne compagme , in your destination particularly. 
The principal business of a foreign minister is, to get 
into the secrets, and to know all les allures of the Courts 
at which he resides: this he can never bring about, 
but by such a pleasing address, such engaging manners, 
and such an insinuating behaviour, as may make him 
sought for, and in some measure domestic, in the best 
company and the best families of the place. He will 
then, indeed, be well informed of all that passes, either 
by the confidences made him, or by the carelessness of 
people in his company; who are accustomed to look 
upon him as one of them, and consequently not upon 
their guard before him. For a minister, who only 
goes to the Court he resides at in form, to ask an audi¬ 
ence of the Prince or the Minister, upon his last in¬ 
structions, puts them upon their guard, and will never 
know anything more than what they have a mind that 
he should know. Here women may be put to some 
use. A King's mistress, or a Minister’s wife or mis¬ 
tress, may give great and useful informations; and are 
very apt to do it, being proud to show they have been 
trusted. But then, in this case, the height of that sort 
of address which strikes women is requisite; I mean 
that easy politeness, genteel and graceful address, and 
that exterieur brillant , which they cannot withstand. 
There is a sort of men so like women, that they are to 
be taken just in the same way; I mean those who are 
commonly called fine men; who swarm at all Courts; 
who have little reflection and less knowledge; but 
who, by their good-breeding, and tram-tran of the 
world, are admitted into all companies; and, by the 

imprudence or carelessness of their superiors, pick up 
Vox,. I. 14 
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secrets worth knowing, which are easily got out of 
them by proper address. Adieu! 


Bath, October 12, 0. S 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

I came here three days ago, upon account of a 
disorder in my stomach, which affected my head, and 
gave me vertigos. I already find myself something 
better; and, consequently, do not doubt that a course 
of these waters will set me quite right. But, how¬ 
ever, and wherever I am, your welfare, your character, 
your knowledge, and your morals, employ my thoughts 
more than anything that can happen to me, or that I 
can fear or hope for myself. I am going off the stage, 
you are coming upon it: with me, what has been, has 
been, and reflection now would come too late; with 
you, every thing is to come, even, in some manner, 
reflection itself: so that this is the very time when 
my reflections, the result of experience, may be of 
use to you, by supplying the want of yours. As 
soon as you leave Leipsig, you will gradually be 
going into the great world; where the first impres¬ 
sions that you shall give of yourself will be of great 
importance to you; but those which you shall receive 
will be decisive, for they always stick. To keep good 
company, especially at your first setting out, is the 
way to receive good impressions. If you ask me 
what I mean by good company, I will confess to you, 
that it is pretty difficult to define; but I will en¬ 
deavour to make you understand it as well as I can. 

Good company is not what respective sets of com¬ 
pany are pleased either to call or think themselves, 
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but it is that company which all the people of the 
place call and acknowledge to be good company, not¬ 
withstanding some objections which they may form 
to some of the individuals who compose it. It con¬ 
sists chiefly (but by no means without exception) of 
people of considerable birth, rank, and character; for 
people of neither birth nor rank are frequently, and 
very justly, admitted into it, if distinguished by any 
peculiar merit, or eminency in any liberal art or sci¬ 
ence. Nay, so motley a thing is good company, that 
many people, without birth, rank, or merit, intrude 
into it by their own forwardness, and others slide into 
it by the protection of some considerable person; and 
some even of indifferent characters and morals make 
part of it. But, in the main, the good part prepon¬ 
derates, and people of infamous and blasted char¬ 
acters are never admitted. In this fashionable good 
company, the best manners and the best language of 
the place are most unquestionably to be learnt; for 
they establish and give the tone to both, which are 
therefore called the language and manners of good 
company, there being no legal tribunal to ascertain 
either. 

A company consisting wholly of people of the first 
quality cannot, for that reason, be called good com¬ 
pany, in the common acceptation of the phrase, un¬ 
less they are, into the bargain, the fashionable and 
accredited company of the place; for people of the 
very first quality can be as silly, as ill-bred, and as 
worthless, as people of the meanest degree. On the 
other hand, a company consisting entirely of people 
of very low condition, whatever their merit or parts 
may be, can never be called good company, and con- 
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sequently should not be much frequented, though by 
no means despised. 

A company wholly composed of men of learning, 
though greatly to be valued and respected, is not 
meant by the words good company: they cannot have 
the easy manners and tournure of the world, as they 
do not live in it. If you can bear your part well in 
such a company, it is extremely right to be in it 
sometimes, and you will be but more esteemed in other 
companies for having a place in that; but then do 
not let it engross you, for, if you do, you will be only 
considered as one of the literati by profession, which 
is not the way either to shine or rise in the world. 

The company of professed wits and poets is ex¬ 
tremely inviting to most young men, who, if they 
have wit themselves, are pleased with it, and, if they 
have none, are sillily proud of being one of it; but it 
should be frequented with moderation and judgment, 
and you should by no means give yourself up to it. 
A wit is a very unpopular denomination, as it carries 
terror along with it; and people in general are as 
much afraid of a live wit in company as a woman is 
of a gun, which she thinks may go off of itself, and 
do her a mischief. Their acquaintance is, however, 
worth seeking, and their company worth frequenting; 
but not exclusively of others, nor to such a degree as 
to be considered only as one of that particular set. 

But the company which of all others you should 
most carefully avoid, is that low company which, in 
every sense of the word, is low indeed—low in rank, 
low in parts, low in manners, and low in merit. You 
will, perhaps, be surprised that I should think it 
necessary to warn you against such company; but yet 
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I do not think it wholly unnecessary, after the many 
instances which I have seen of men of sense and 
rank, discredited, vilified, and undone, by keeping 
such company. Vanity, that source of many of our 
follies, and of some of our crimes, has sunk many a 
man into company in every light infinitely below 
himself, for the sake of being the first man in it: 
there he dictates, is applauded, admired; and, for the 
sake of being the Coryphasm of that wretched chorus, 
disgraces and disqualifies himself soon for any better 
company. Depend upon it, you will sink or rise to 
the level of the company which you commonly keep; 
—people will judge of you, and not unreasonably, by 
that. There is good sense in the Spanish saying, 
“ Tell me whom you live with, and I will tell you 
“who you are.” Make it therefore your business, 
wherever you are, to get into that company which 
everybody of the place allows to be the best company, 
next to their own—which is the best definition that I 
can give you of good company. But here, too, one 
caution is very necessary, for want of which many 
young men have been ruined, even in good company. 
Good company (as I have before observed) is com¬ 
posed of a great variety of fashionable people, whose 
characters and morals are very different, though their 
manners are pretty much the same. When a young 
man, new in the world, first gets into that company, 
he very rightly determines to conform to and imitate 
it; but then he too often, and fatally, mistakes the 
objects of his imitation. He has often heard that 
absurd term of genteel and fashionable vices. He 
there sees some people who shine, and who in general 
are admired and esteemed; and observes that these 
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people are w-masters, drunkards, or gamesters; 

upon -which he adopts their vices, mistaking their de¬ 
fects for their perfections, and thinking that they owe 
their fashion and their lustre to those genteel vices. 
Whereas it is exactly the reverse, for these people 
have acquired their reputation by their parts, their 
learning, their good-breeding, and other real accom¬ 
plishments ; and are only blemished and lowered, in 
the opinions of all reasonable people, and of their 
own, in time, by these genteel and fashionable vices. 

A w-master in a flux, or without a nose, is a very 

genteel person indeed, and well worthy of imitation; 
a drunkard, vomiting up at night the wine of the day, 
and stupified by the headach all the next, is, doubt¬ 
less, a fine model to copy from; and a gamester, tear¬ 
ing his hair and blaspheming, for having lost more 
than he had in the world, is surely a most amiable 
character. No; these are allays, and great ones too, 
which can never adorn any character, but will always 
debase the best. To prove this, suppose any man, 
without parts and some other good qualities, to be 

merely a w-master, a drunkard, or a gamester— 

how will he be looked upon by all sorts of people ? 
Why, as a most contemptible and vicious animal. 
Therefore it is plain that, in these mixed characters, 
the good part only makes people forgive, but not 
approve, the bad. 

I will hope, and believe, that you will have no 
vices; but if, unfortunately, you should have any, at 
least I beg of you to be content with your own, and 
to adopt no other body’s. The adoption of vice has, 
I am convinced, ruined ten times more young men 
than natural inclinations. 
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As I make no difficulty of confessing my past 
errors, where I think the confession may be of use to 
you, I will own that, when I first went to the uni¬ 
versity, I drank and smoked, notwithstanding the 
aversion I had to wine and tobacco, only because I 
thought it genteel, and that it made me look like a 
man. When I went abroad, I first went to the Hague, 
where gaming was much in fashion; and where I ob¬ 
served that many people of shining rank and char¬ 
acter gamed too. I was then young enough, and 
silly enough, to believe that gaming was one of their 
accomplishments; and, as I aimed at perfection, I 
adopted gaming as a necessary step to it. Thus I 
acquired, by error, the habit of a vice which, far from 
adorning my character, has, I am conscious, been a 
great blemish in it. 

Imitate, then, with discernment and judgment, the 
real perfections of the good company into which you 
may get; copy their politeness, their carriage, their 
addresB, and the easy and well-bred turn of their 
conversation; but remember, that, let them shine ever 
so bright, their vices, if they have any, are so many 
spots, which you would no more imitate than you 
would make an artificial wart upon your face, because 
some very handsome man had the misfortune to have 
a natural one upon his: but, on the contrary, think 
how much handsomer he would have been without it. 

Having thus confessed some of my igaremens, I 
will now show you a little of my right side. I always 
endeavoured to get into the best company wherever I 
was, and commonly succeeded. There I pleased, to 
some degree, by showing a desire to please. I took 
care never to be absent or distrait; but, on the con- 
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trary, attended to every thing that was said, done, or 
even looked, in company: I never failed in the 
minutest attentions, and was never journal/ier. These 
things, and not my tgaremens, made me fashionable. 

Adieu I this letter is full long enough. 


Bath, October 19, 0. S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

Having, in my last, pointed out what sort of com¬ 
pany you should keep, I will now give you some rules 
for your conduct in it; rules which my own experi¬ 
ence and observation enable me to lay down and com¬ 
municate to you with some degree of confidence. I 
have often given you hints of this kind before, but 
then it has been by snatches; I will now be more reg¬ 
ular and methodical. I shall say nothing with regard 
to your bodily carriage and address, but leave them to 
the care of your dancing-master, and to your own 
attention to the best models: remember, however, that 
they are of consequence. 

Talk often, but never long; in that case, if you do 
not please, at least you are sure not to tire your hearers. 
Pay your own reckoning, but do not treat the whole 
company; this being one of the very few cases in 
which people do not care to be treated, every one being 
fully convinced that he has wherewithal to pay. 

Tell stories very seldom, and absolutely never but 
where they are very apt, and very short. Omit every 
circumstance that is not material, and beware of digres¬ 
sions. To have frequent recourse to narrative betrays 
great want of imagination. 

Never hold anybody by the button, or the hand, in 
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order to be beard out; for, if people are not willing 
to bear you, you bad much better bold your tongue 
than them. 

Most long talkers single out some one unfortunate 
man in company (commonly him whom they observe 
to be tbe most silent, or tbeir next neighbour) to 
whisper, or at least, in a half voice, to convey a con¬ 
tinuity of words to. This is excessively ill-bred, and, 
in some degree, a fraud; conversation-stock being a 
joint and common property. But, on tbe other band, 
if one of these unmerciful talkers lays bold of you, 
bear him with patience, and at least seeming attention, 
if he is worth obliging; for nothing will oblige him 
more than a patient hearing, as nothing would hurt 
him more than either to leave him in the midst of his 
discourse, or to discover your impatience under your 
affliction. 

Take, rather than give, the tone of the company 
you are in. If you have parts, you will show them, 
more or less, upon every subject; and, if you have 
not, you had better talk sillily upon a subject of other 
people’s than of your own choosing. 

Avoid as much as you can, in mixed companies, ar¬ 
gumentative polemical conversations ,* which, though 
they should not, yet certainly do, indispose, for a time, 
the contending parties towards each other; and, if the 
controversy grows warm and noisy, endeavour to put 
an end to it by some genteel levity or joke. I quieted 
such a conversation hubbub once, by representing to 
them that, though I was persuaded none there present 
would repeat, out of company, what passed in it, yet I 
could not answer for the discretion of the passengers in 
the street, who must necessarily hear all that was said. 
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Above all things, and upon all occasions, avoid 
speaking of yourself, if it be possible. Such is the 
natural pride and vanity of our hearts, that it perpet¬ 
ually breaks out, even in people of the best parts, in 
all the various modes and figures of the egotism. 

Some abruptly speak advantageously of themselves, 
without either pretence or provocation. They are im¬ 
pudent. Others proceed more artfully, as they imag¬ 
ine, and forge accusations against themselves, complain 
of calumnies which they never heard, in order to 
justify themselves, by exhibiting a catalogue of their 
many virtues. ‘ They acknowledge it may, indeed, 
seem odd, that they should talk in that manner of 
themselves; it is what they do not like, and what they 
never would have done; no, no tortures should ever 
have forced it from them, if they had not been thus 
unjustly and monstrously accused. But, in these cases, 
justice is surely due to one’s self, as well as to others; 
and, when our character is attacked, we may say, in 
our own justification, what otherwise we never would 
have said.’ This thin veil of modesty drawn before 
vanity, is much too transparent to conceal it, even 
from very moderate discernment. 

Others go more modestly and more slily still (as 
they think) to work; but, in my mind, still more 
ridiculously. They confess themselves (not without 
some degree of shame and confusion) into all the car¬ 
dinal virtues; by first degrading them into weaknesses, 
and then owning their misfortune, in being made up 
of those weaknesses. * They cannot see people suffer, 
without sympathizing with, and endeavouring to help 
them. They cannot see people want, without reliev¬ 
ing them; though, truly, their own circumstances can- 
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not very well afford it. They cannot help speaking 
truth, though they know all the imprudence of it. 
In short, they know that, with all these weaknesses, 
they are not fit to live in the world, much less to thrive 
in it. But they are now too old to change, and must 
rub on as well as they can.’ This sounds too ridicu¬ 
lous and outri, almost, for the stage; and yet, take my 
word for it, you will frequently meet with it upon the 
common stage of the world. And here I will observe, 
by the bye, that you will often meet with characters 
in nature so extravagant, that a discreet poet would 
not venture to set them upon the stage in their true 
and high colouring. 

This principle of vanity and pride is so strong in 
human nature, that it descends even to the lowest ob¬ 
jects ; and one often sees people angling for praise, 
where, admitting all they say to be true, (which, by 
the way, it seldom is,) no just praise is to be caught. 
One man affirms that he has rode post an hundred 
miles in six hours: probably it is a lie; but suppos¬ 
ing it to be true, what then ? Why, he is a very good 
post-boy, that is all. Another asserts, and probably 
not without oaths, that he has drank six or eight bot¬ 
tles of wine at a sitting: out of charity, I will believe 
him a liar; for, if I do not, I must think him a beast. 

Such, and a thousand more, are the follies and ex¬ 
travagancies, which vanity draws people into, and 
which always defeat their own purpose, and, as Waller 
says upon another subject, 

Make the wretch the moat despised, 

Where most he wishes to be prized. 

The only sure way of avoiding these evils is never 
to speak of yourself at all. But when historically 
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you are obliged to mention yourself, take care not to 
drop one single word, that can directly or indirectly 
be construed as fishing for applause. Be your char¬ 
acter what it will, it will be known; and nobody will 
take it upon your own word. Never imagine that any¬ 
thing you can say yourself will varnish your defects, 
or add lustre to your perfections; but, on the contrary, 
it may, and nine times in ten will, make the former 
more glaring, and the latter obscure. If you are 
silent upon your own subject, neither envy, indigna¬ 
tion, nor ridicule will obstruct or allay the applause 
which you may really deserve; but if you publish 
your own panegyric, upon any occasion, or in any 
shape whatsoever, and however artfully dressed or dis¬ 
guised, they will all conspire against you, and you will 
be disappointed of the very end you aim at. 

Take care never to seem dark and mysterious; 
which is not only a very unamiable character, but a 
very suspicious one too; if you seem mysterious with 
others, they will be really so with you, and you will 
know nothing. The height of abilities is, to have 
volto sdolto and pensieri stretti; that is, a frank, open, 
and ingenuous exterior, with a prudent and reserved 
interior: to be upon your own guard, and yet, by a 
seeming natural openness, to put people off theirs. 
Depend upon it, nine in ten of every company you 
are in will avail themselves of every indiscreet and 
unguarded expression of yours, if they can turn it to 
their own advantage. A prudent reserve is there¬ 
fore as necessary as a seeming openness is prudent. 
Always look people in the face when you speak to 
them; the not doing it is thought to imply conscious 
guilt; besides that, you lose the advantage of observ- 
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ing by their countenances what impression your dis¬ 
course makes upon them. In order to know people’s 
real sentiments, I trust much more to my eyes than 
to my ears; for they can say whatever they have a 
mind I should hear; but they can seldom help look¬ 
ing what they have no intention that I should know. 

Neither retail nor receive scandal willingly; for 
though the defamation of others may for the present 
gratify the malignity of the pride of our hearts, cool 
reflection will draw very disadvantageous conclusions 
from such a disposition; and in the case of scandal, 
as in that of robbery, the receiver is always thought 
as bad as the thief. 

Mimickry, which is the common and favourite 
amusement of little low minds, is in the utmost con¬ 
tempt with great ones. It is the lowest and most 
illiberal of all buffoonery. Pray, neither practise it 
yourself, nor applaud it in others. Besides that, the 
person mimicked is insulted; and, as I have often 
observed to you before, an insult is never forgiven. 

I need not, I believe, advise you to adapt your 
conversation to the people you are conversing with; 
for I suppose you would not, without this caution, 
have talked upon the Bame subject and in the same 
manner to a Minister of state, a Bishop, a philosopher, 
a Captain, and a woman. A man of the world must, 
like the cameleon, be able to take every different hue, 
which is by no means a criminal or abject, but a 
necessary complaisance, for it relates only to manners, 
and not to morals. 

One word only as to swearing; and that I hope 
and believe is more than is necessary. You may 
sometimes hear some people in good company inter- 
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lard their discourse with, oaths, by way of embellish¬ 
ment, as they think; but you must observe, too, that 
those who do so are never those who contribute in 
any degree to give that company the denomination 
of good company. They are always subalterns, or 
people of low education; for that practice, besides 
that it has no one temptation to plead, is as silly and 
as illiberal as it is wicked. 

Loud laughter is the mirth of the mob, who are 
only pleased with silly things; for true wit or good 
sense never excited a laugh since the creation of the 
world. A man of parts and fashion is therefore only 
seen to smile, but never heard to laugh. 

But, to conclude this long letter; all the above- 
mentioned rules, however carefully you may observe 
them, will lose half their effect if unaccompanied by 
the Graces. Whatever you say, if you say it with a 
supercilious, cynical face, or an embarrassed counte¬ 
nance, or a silly, disconcerted grin, will be ill received. 
If, into the bargain, you mutter it, or utter it indis¬ 
tinctly and ungracefully , it will be still worse re¬ 
ceived. If your air and address are vulgar, awkward, 
and gauche , you may be esteemed indeed if you have 
great intrinsic merit; but you will never please, and 
without pleasing you will rise but heavily. Venus, 
among the ancients, was synonymous with the Graces, 
who were always supposed to accompany her; and 
Horace tells us, that even youth, and Mercury, the 
god of arts and eloquence, would not do without her. 

—Parum oomis sine te J uventas 

Mercuriusque. 

They are not inexorable ladies, and may be had if 
properly and diligently pursued. Adieu! 
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Bath, October 29, 0. S. 1748. 

Deab Boy, 

My anxiety for your success increases in proportion 
as the time approaches of your taking your part upon 
the great stage of the world. The audience will form 
their opinion of you upon your first appearance, 
(making the proper allowance for your inexperience,) 
and so far it will be final, that, though it may vary 
as to the degrees, it will never totally change. This 
consideration excites that restless attention with which 
I am constantly examining how I can best contribute 
to the perfection of that character in which the least 
spot or blemish would give me more real concern than 
I am now capable of feeling upon any other account 
whatsoever. 

I have long since done mentioning your great 
religious and moral duties, because I could not 
make your understanding so bad a compliment, as to 
suppose that you wanted or could receive any new 
instructions upon those two important points. Mr. 
Harte, I am sure, has not neglected them; besides, 
they are so obvious to common sense and reason, that 
commentators may (as they often do) perplex, but 
cannot make them clearer. My province, therefore, 
is to supply by my experience your hitherto inevita¬ 
ble inexperience in the ways of the world. People 
at your age are in a state of natural ebriety, and 
want rails and gardefous wherever they go, to hinder 
them from breaking their necks. This drunkenness 
of youth is not only tolerated, but even pleases, if 
kept within certain bounds of discretion and decency. 
Those bounds are the point which it is difficult for 
the drunken man himself to find out; and there it is 
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that the experience of a friend may not only serve, 
but save him. 

Carry with you, and welcome, into company all the 
gaiety and spirits, but els little of the giddiness of 
youth as you can. The former will charm, but the 
latter will often, though innocently, implacably offend. 
Inform yourself of the characters and situations of the 
company before you give way to what your imagina¬ 
tion may prompt you to say. There are in all com¬ 
panies more wrong heads than right ones, and many 
more who deserve than who like censure. Should 
you therefore expatiate in the praise of some virtue, 
which some in company notoriously want, or declaim 
against any vice which others are notoriously infected 
with, your reflections, however general and unapplied, 
will, by being applicable, be thought personal and 
levelled at those people. This consideration points 
out to you sufficiently not to be suspicious and cap¬ 
tious yourself, nor to suppose that things, because they 
may, are therefore meant at you. The manners of 
well-bred people secure one from those indirect and 
mean attacks; but if, by chance, a flippant woman or 
a pert coxcomb lets off anything of that kind, it is 
much better not to seem to understand, than to reply 
to it. 

Cautiously avoid talking of either your own or 
other people's domestic affairs. Yours are nothing to 
them, but tedious; theirs are nothing to you. The 
subject is a tender one; and it is odds but you touch 
somebody or other’s sore place; for in this case there 
is no trusting to specious appearances, which may be, 
and often are, so contrary to the real situations of things 
between men and their wives, parents and their ckil- 
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dren, seeming friends, etc., that, with the best intentions 
in the world, one often blunders disagreeably. 

Remember, that the wit, humour, and jokes of most 
mixed companies are local. They thrive in that par¬ 
ticular soil, but will not often bear transplanting. 
Every company is differently circumstanced, has its 
particular cant and jargon, which may give occasion 
to wit and mirth within that circle, but would seem 
flat and insipid in any other, and therefore will not 
bear repeating. Nothing makes a man look sillier 
than a pleasantry not relished or not understood; and 
if he meets with a profound silence when he expected 
a general applause, or, what is worse, if he is desired 
to explain the bon mot , his awkward and embarrassed 
situation is easier imagined than described. A propos 
of repeating; take great care never to repeat (I do 
not mean here the pleasantries) in one company what 
you hear in another. Things seemingly indifferent, 
may, by circulation, have much graver consequences 
than you would imagine. Besides, there is a general 
tacit trust in conversation by which a man is obliged 
not to report anything out of it, though he is not 
immediately enjoined secrecy. A retailer of this 
kind is sure to draw himself into a thousand scrapes 
and discussions, and to be shily and uncomfortably 
received wherever he goes. 

You will find, in most good company, some people 
who only keep their place there by a contemptible 
title enough,—these are what we call very good-natured 
fellow8, and the French bom diables. The truth is, 
they are people without any parts or fancy, and who, 
having no will of their own, readily assent to, concur 
in, and applaud whatever is said or done in the com- 
Vol. I. 16 
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pany; and adopt, with the same alacrity, the most 
virtuous or the most criminal, the wisest or the silliest 
scheme, that happens to be entertained by the major¬ 
ity of the company. This foolish, and often criminal 
complaisance, flows from a foolish cause,—the want 
of any other merit. I hope you will hold your place 
in company by a nobler tenure, and that you will hold 
it (you can bear a quibble, I believe, yet) in capite. 
Have a will and an opinion of your own, and adhere 
to them steadily; but then do it with good-humour, 
good-breeding, and (if you have it) with urbanity; 
for you have not yet beard enough either to preach or 
censure. 

All other kinds of complaisance are not only blame¬ 
less, but necessary in good company. Not to seem to 
perceive the little weaknesses, and the idle but inno¬ 
cent affectations of the company, but even to flatter 
them in a certain manner, is not only very allowable, 
but, in truth, a sort of polite duty. They will be 
pleased with you, if you do; and will certainly not be 
reformed by you, if you do not. For instance; you 
will find, in every groupe of company, two principal 
figures, viz. the fine lady and the fine gentleman; who 
absolutely give the law of wit, language, fashion, and 
taste, to the rest of that society. There is always a 
strict, and often, for the time being, a tender alliance 
between these two figures. The lady looks upon her 
empire as founded upon the divine right of beauty, 
(and full as good a divine right it is, as any King, 
Emperor, or Pope can pretend to;) she requires, and 
commonly meets with, unlimited passive obedience. 
And why should she not meet with it? Her de¬ 
mands go no higher than to have her unquestioned 
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pre-eminence in beauty, wit, and fashion, firmly 
established. Few Sovereigns (by the way) are so 
reasonable. The fine gentleman’s claims of right are, 
mutatis mutandis , the same; and though, indeed, he is 
not always a wit de jure , yet, as he is the wit de facto 
of that company, he is entitled to a share of your 
allegiance; and everybody expects, at least, as much 
as they are entitled to, if not something more. Pru¬ 
dence bids you make your court to these joint Sover¬ 
eigns ; and no duty, that I know of, forbids it. Re¬ 
bellion, here, is exceedingly dangerous, and inevitably 
punished by banishment, and immediate forfeiture of 
all your wit, manners, taste, and fashion: as, on the 
other hand, a cheerful submission, not without some 
flattery, is sure to procure you a strong recommenda¬ 
tion, and most effectual pass, throughout all their, aud 
probably the neighbouring dominions. With a mod¬ 
erate share of sagacity, you will, before you have been 
half an hour in their company, easily discover these 
two principal figures; both by the deference which 
you will observe the whole company pay them, and 
by that easy, careless, and serene air, which their con¬ 
sciousness of power gives them. As in this case, so 
in all others, aim always at the highest; get always 
into the highest company, and address yourself par¬ 
ticularly to the highest in it. The search after the 
unattainable philosopher’s stone has occasioned a thou¬ 
sand useful discoveries, which otherwise would never 
have been made. 

What the French justly call lea manures nobles , 
are only to be acquired in the very best companies. 
They are the distinguishing characteristics of men of 
fashion: people of low education never wear them so 
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close but that some part or other of the original vul¬ 
garism appears. Les manures nobles equally forbid 
insolent contempt, or low envy and jealousy. Low 
people in good circumstances, fine clothes, and equi¬ 
pages, will insolently show contempt for all those who 
cannot afford as fine clothes, as good an equipage, and 
who have not (as their term is) as much money in 
their pockets: on the other hand, they are gnawed 
with envy, and cannot help discovering it, of those 
who surpass them in any of these articles, which are 
far from being sure criterions of merit. They are 
likewise jealous of being slighted, and, consequently, 
suspicious and captious: they are eager and hot about 
trifles, because trifles were, at first, their affairs of 
consequence. Les manures nobles imply exactly the 
reverse of all this. Study them early; you cannot 
make them too habitual and familiar to you. 

Just as I had written what goes before, I received 
your letter of the 24th, N.S., but I have not received 
that which you mention from Mr. Harte. Yours is 
of the kind that I desire, for I want to see your pri¬ 
vate picture drawn by yourself at different sittings; 
for though, as it is drawn by yourself, I presume 
you will take the most advantageous likeness, yet I 
think I have skill enough in that kind of painting to 
discover the true features, though ever so artfully 
coloured or thrown into skilful lights and shades. 

By your account of the German play, which I do 
not know whether I should call tragedy or comedy, 
the only shining part of it (since I am in a way of 
quibbling) seems to have been the Fox’s tail. I pre¬ 
sume, too, that the play has had the same fate with 
the squib, and has gone off no more. I remember 
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a squib much, better applied, when it was made tlie 
device of the colours of a French regiment of grena¬ 
diers; it was represented bursting, with this motto 
under it ,—Peream dum luceam. 

I like the description of your pic-nic , where I take 
it for granted that your cards are only to break the 
formality of a circle, and your symposion intended 
more to promote conversation than drinking. Such 
an amicable collision, as Lord Shaftesbury very pret¬ 
tily calls it, rubs off and smooths those rough corners 
which mere nature has given to the smoothest of us. 
I hope some part, at least, of the conversation is in 
German. A propos ; tell me,—do you speak that lan¬ 
guage correctly, and do you write it with ease? I 
have no doubt of your mastering the other modern 
languages, which are much easier, and occur much 
oftener; for which reason I desire you will apply 
most diligently to German while you are in Germany, 
that you may speak and write that language most 
correctly. 

I expect to meet Mr. Eliot in London in about three 
weeks; after which you will soon see him at Leipsig. 
Adieu I 


London, November 18, 0. S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

Whatever I see or whatever I hear, my first con¬ 
sideration is, whether it can in any way be useful to 
you. As a proof of this, I went accidentally the 
other day into a print-shop, where, among many others, 
I found one print from a famous design of Carlo Ma- 
ratti, who died about thirty years ago,* and was the 

* The exact date of hie death ie December 15,1718. 
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last eminent painter in Europe: the subject is il Studio 
del Disegno, or, the School of Drawing. An old man, 
supposed to be the master, points to his scholars, who 
are variously employed, in perspective, geometry, and 
the observation of the statues of antiquity. With re¬ 
gard to perspective, of which there are some little 
specimens, he has wrote, tanto che basti , that is, as much 
as is sufficient; with regard to geometry, tanto che 
basti, again; with regard to the contemplation of the 
ancient statues, there is written, non mai a bastanza , 
—there never can be enough. But, in the clouds, at 
top of the piece, are represented the three Graces, 
with this just sentence written over them, senza di noi 
ogni fatica l vana; that is, without us all labour is 
vain. This everybody allows to be true in painting; 
but all people do not seem to consider, as I hope you 
will, that this truth is full as applicable to every other 
art or science; indeed to every thing that is to be said 
or done. I will send you the print itself by Mr. Eliot, 
when he returns; and I will advise you to make the 
same use of it that the Roman Catholics say they do 
of the pictures and images of their Saints,—which is, 
only to remind them of those, for the adoration they 
disclaim. Nay, I will go farther, and, as the transi¬ 
tion from popery to paganism is short and easy, I will 
classically and poetically advise you to invoke and 
sacrifice to them every day—and all the day. It must 
be owned that the Graces do not seem to be natives 
of Great Britain; and, I doubt, the best of us here 
have more of the rough than the polished diamond. 
Since barbarism drove them out of Greece and Rome, 
they seem to have taken refuge in France, where their 
temples are numerous, and their worship the established 
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one. Examine yourself seriously why such and such 
people please and engage you more than such and 
such others of equal merit, and you will always find 
that it is because the former have the Graces and the 
latter not. I have known many a woman, with an 
exact shape and a symmetrical assemblage of beautiful 
features, please nobody; while others, with very mod¬ 
erate shapes and features, have charmed everybody. 
Why ?—Because Venus will not charm so much with¬ 
out her attendant Graces as they will without her. 
Among men, how often have I seen the most solid 
merit and knowledge neglected, unwelcome, or even 
rejected, for want of them! While flimsy parts, little 
knowledge, and less merit, introduced by the Graces, 
have been received, cherished, and admired. Even 
virtue, which is moral beauty, wants some of its charms 
if unaccompanied by them. 

If you ask me how you shall acquire what neither 
you nor I can define or ascertain, I can only answer, 
—by observation. Form yourself, with regard to others, 
upon what you feel pleases you in them. I can tell 
you the importance—the advantage of having the 
Graces; but I cannot give them you : I heartily wish 
I could, and I certainly would; for I do not know a 
better present that I could make you. To show you 
that a very wise, philosophical, and retired man thinks 
upon that subject as I do, who have always lived in 
the world, I send you, by Mr. Eliot, the famous Mr. 
Locke’s book upon education, in which you will find 
the stress that he lays upon the Graces, which he calls 
(and very truly) good-breeding. I have marked all 
the parts of that book which are worth your attention; 
for, as he begins with the child, almost from its birth, 
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the parts relative to its infancy would be useless to 
you. Germany is still less than England the seat of 
the Graces; however, you had as good not say so 
while you are there. But the place which you are 
going to in a great degree is; for I have known as 
many well-bred, pretty men come from Turin as from 
any part of Europe. The late King Victor Amed6e 
took great pains to form such of his subjects as were 
of any consideration both to business and manners. 
The present King, I am told, follows his example: 
this, however, is certain, that in all Courts and Con¬ 
gresses where there are various foreign ministers, those 
of the King of Sardinia are generally the ablest, the 
politest, and les plus dilies. You will, therefore, at 
Turin, have very good models to form yourself upon; 
and remember, that with regard to the best models, as 
well as to the antique Greek statues in the print, non 
mai a bastanza. Observe every word, look, and motion 
of those who are allowed to be the most accomplished 
persons there. Observe their natural and careless, 
but genteel air; their unembarrassed good-breeding ; 
their unassuming, but yet unprostituted dignity. Mind 
their decent mirth, their discreet frankness, and that 
eniregent , which, as much above the frivolous as below 
the important and the secret, is the proper medium for 
conversation in mixed companies. I will observe, by 
the bye, that the talent of that light &r\,i/regent is often 
of great use to a foreign minister; not only as it helps 
him to domesticate himself in many families, but also 
as it enables him to put by and parry some subjects 
of conversation which might possibly lay him under 
difficulties—both what to say and how to look. 

Of all the men that ever I knew in my life (and I 
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knew him extremely well), the late Duke of Marl¬ 
borough possessed the Graces in the highest degree, 
not to say engrossed them; and, indeed, he got the 
most by them, for I will venture (contrary to the 
custom of profound historians, who always assign 
deep causes for great events,) to ascribe the better half 
of the Duke of Marlborough’s greatness and riches to 
those Graces. He was eminently illiterate; wrote 
bad English, and spelled it still worse. He had no 
share of what is commonly called parts; that is, he 
had no brightness, nothing shining in his genius. 
He had, most undoubtedly, an excellent good plain 
understanding, with sound judgment. But these 
alone would probably have raised him but something 
higher than they found him, which was page to King 
James the Second’s Queen. There the Graces pro¬ 
tected and promoted him ; for, while he was an En¬ 
sign of the Guards, the Duchess of Cleveland, then 
favourite mistress to King Charles the Second, struck 
by those very Graces, gave him five thousand pounds, 
with which he immediately bought an annuity for his 
life, of five hundred pounds a-year, of my grand¬ 
father, Halifax,* which was the foundation of his 
subsequent fortune. His figure was beautiful, but his 
manner was irresistible, by either man or woman. It 
was by this engaging, graceful manner, that he was 
enabled, during all his war, to connect the various 
and jarring powers of the Grand Alliance, and to 
carry them on to the main object of the war, notwith¬ 
standing their private and separate views, jealousies, 
and wTongheadednesses. Whatever Court he went to 
(and he was often obliged to go himself to some resty 
* George Savile, the celebrated Marquis of Halifax. 
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and refractory ones), he as constantly prevailed, and 
brought them into his measures. The Pensionary 
Heinsius, a venerable old minister, grown grey in 
business, and who had governed the republic of the 
United Provinces for more than forty years, was ab¬ 
solutely governed by the Duke of Marlborough, as 
that republic feels to this day. He was always cool, 
and nobody ever observed the least variation in his 
countenance: he could refuse more gracefully than 
other people could grant; and those who went away 
from him the most dissatisfied as to the substance of 
their business, were yet personally charmed with him, 
and, in some degree, comforted by his manner. With 
all his gentleness and gracefulness, no man living was 
more conscious of his situation, nor maintained his 
dignity better. 

With the share of knowledge which you have 
already gotten, and with the much greater which I 
hope you will soon acquire, what may you not expect 
to arrive at, if you join all these Graces to it! In 
your destination particularly, they are, in truth, half 
your business; for if you can once gain the affec¬ 
tions, as well as the esteem, of the Prince or Minister 
of the Court to which you are sent, I will answer for 
it that will effectually do the business of the Court 
that sent you; otherwise, it is up-hill work. Do not 
mistake, and think that these Graces, which I so often 
and so earnestly recommend to you, should only ac¬ 
company important transactions, and be worn only les 
jours de gala: no, they should, if possible, accompany 
every the least thing that you do or say; for, if you 
neglect them in little things, they will leave you in 
great ones. I should, for instance, be extremely con- 
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cerned to see you even drink a cup of coffee ungrace¬ 
fully, and slop yourself with it, by your awkward 
manner of bolding it; nor should I like to see your 
coat buttoned, or your shoes buckled awry. But I 
should be outrageous if I heard you mutter your 
words unintelligibly, stammer in your speech, or hesi¬ 
tate, misplace, and mistake in your narrations: and I 
should run away from you with greater rapidity, if 
possible, than I should now run to embrace you, if I 
found you destitute of all those Graces, which I have 
set my heart upon their making you one day, omnibus 
omatum excellere rebus. 

This subject is inexhaustible, as it extends to every 
thing that is to be said or done; but I will leave it for 
the present, as this letter is already pretty long. Such 
is my desire, my anxiety for your perfection, that I 
never think I have said enough, though you may 
possibly think I have said too much; and though, in 
truth, if your own good sense is not sufficient to direct 
you in many of these plain points, all that I or any¬ 
body else can say will be insufficient. But where you 
are concerned, I am the insatiable man in Horace, 
who covets still a little corner more, to complete the 
figure of his field. I dread every little corner that 
may deform mine, in which I would have (if possible) 
no one defect. 

I this moment receive yours of the 17th, N.S., and 
cannot condole with you upon the secession of your 
German Commensaux; who, both by your and Mr. 
Harte’s description, seem to be des gens d’une aimable 
absence; and, if you can replace them by any other 
German conversation, you will be a gainer by the 
bargain. I cannot conceive, if you understand Ger- 
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man well enough to read any German book, how the 
writing of the German character can be so difficult 
and tedious to you, the twenty-four letters being very 
soon learned; and I do not expect that you should 
write yet with the utmost purity and correctness, as to 
the language: what I meant by your writing once a 
fortnight to Grevenkop, was only to make the written 
character familiar to you However, I will be con¬ 
tent with one in three weeks or so. 

I believe you are not likely to see Mr. Eliot again 
soon, he being still in Cornwall with his father, who, 
I hear, is not likely to recover. Adieu! 


London, November 29, 0. S 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

I delayed writing to you till I could give you 
some account of the motions of your friend, Mr. 
Eliot, for whom I know you have, and very justly, 
the most friendly concern. His father and he came 
to town together in a post-chaise, a fortnight ago, 
the rest of the family remaining in Cornwall. His 
father with difficulty survived the journey, and died 
last Saturday was sevennight. Both concern and 
decency confined your friend till two days ago, when 
I saw him: he has determined, and I think very 
prudently, to go abroad again, but how soon it is yet 
impossible for him to know, as he must necessarily 
put his own private affairs in some order first: but I 
conjecture he may possibly join you at Turin: sooner, 
to be sure, not. I am very sorry that you are likely to 
be so long without the company and the example of 
so valuable a friend; and, therefore, I hope that you 
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will make it up to yourself, as well as you can at this 
distance, by remembering and following his example. 
Imitate that application of his, which has made him 
know all thoroughly, and to the bottom. He does 
not content himself with the surface of knowledge; 
but works in the mine for it, knowing that it lies 
deep. Pope says, very truly, in his Essay upon 
Criticism, 

A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 


I shall send you by a ship that goes to Hamburgh 
next week (and by which Hawkins sends Mr. Harte 
some things that he wrote for) all those which I pro¬ 
posed sending you by Mr. Eliot, together with a very 
little box, that I am desired to forward to Mr. Harte. 
There will be, likewise, two letters of recommenda¬ 
tion for you to Monsieur Andri6 and Comte Alga- 
rotti,* at Berlin, which you will take care to deliver 
to them, as soon as you shall be rigged and fitted out 
to appear there. They will introduce you into the 
best company, and I depend upon your own good 
sense for your avoiding of bad. If you fall into bad 
and low company there, or anywhere else, you will be 
irrecoverably lost; whereas, if you keep good com- 

* Francesco Algarotti was born at Venice in 1712. So early as 
1733, he distinguished himself by a popular sketch of the Newtonian 
system, which he entitled Newtomanismo per le Dame, and which he 
published at Paris Soon after the accession of Frederick the Second 
he was invited to Berlin, where he received the title of Count and the 
office of Chamberlain. He lived during several years in the closest 
intimacy with his Royal patron; but he afterwards returned to Italy, 
and died at Pisa in 1764. He had written his own epitaph, which is 
remarkable for its graceful brevity . 

“HIO JAOET FR. ALGAROTTUB, NON OMNIS.” 
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pany, and company above yourself, your character 
and your fortune will be immovably fixed. 

I have not time to-day, upon account of the meet¬ 
ing of the Parliament, to make this letter of the usual 
length; and, indeed, after the volumes that I have 
written to you, all I can add must be unnecessary. 
However, I shall probably, ex abundanti , return soon 
to my former prolixity, and you will receive more and 
more last words from Yours. 


London, December 6, 0. S. 1748. 

Deajb Boy, 

I am at present under very great concern for the 
loss of a most affectionate brother, with whom I had 
always lived in the closest friendship. My brother 
John died last Friday night, of a fit of the gout, which 
he had had for about a month in his hands and feet, 
and which fell at last upon his stomach and head. 
As he grew towards the last lethargic, his end was not 
painful to himself. At the distance which you are 
from hence, you need not go into mourning upon this 
occasion, as the time of your mourning would be near 
over before you could put it on. 

By a ship which sails this week for Hamburgh, I 
shall send you those things which I proposed to have 
sent you by Mr. Eliot—viz., a little box from your 
Mamma, a less box for Mr. Harte, Mr. Locke’s book 
upon Education, the print of Carlo Maratti (which I 
mentioned to you some time ago), and two letters of 
recommendation, one to Monsieur Andris, and the 
other to Comte Algarotti, at Berlin. Both these gen¬ 
tlemen will, I am sure, be as willing as they are able 
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to introduce you into the best company, and I hope 
you will not (as many of your countrymen are apt to 
do) decline it. It is in the best companies only that 
you can learn the best manners, and that tournure and 
those Graces which I have so often recommended to 
you, as the necessary means of making a figure in the 
world. 

I am most extremely pleased with the account 
which Mr Harte gives me of your progress in Greek, 
and of your having read Hesiod, almost critically. 
Upon this subject I suggest but one thing to you, of 
many that I might suggest, which is, that you have 
now got over the difficulties of that language, and 
therefore it would be unpardonable not to persevere 
to your journey’s end, now that all the rest of your 
way is down-hill. 

I am also very well pleased to hear that you have 
such a knowledge of, and taste for, curious books, and 
scarce and valuable tracts. This is a kind of knowl¬ 
edge which very well becomes a man of sound and 
solid learning, but which only exposes a man of slight 
and superficial reading; therefore, pray make the 
substance and matter of such books your first object, 
and their title-pages, indexes, letter, and binding, but 
your second. It is the characteristic of a man of 
parts and good judgment to know, and give, that de¬ 
gree of attention that each object deserves; whereas 
little minds mistake little objects for great ones, and 
lavish away upon the former that time and attention 
which only the latter deserve. To such mistakes we 
owe the numerous and frivolous tribe of insect-mon¬ 
gers, shell-mongers, and pursuers and driers of but¬ 
terflies, <fcc. The strong mind distinguishes not only 
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between the useful and the useless, but likewise be¬ 
tween the useful and the curious. He applies himself 
intensely to the former; he only amuses himself with 
the latter. Of this little sort of knowledge, which I 
have just hinted at, you will find at least as much as 
you need wish to know, in a superficial but pretty 
French book, entitled Spectacle de la Nature , which 
will amuse you while you read it, and give you a suf¬ 
ficient notion of the various parts of nature. I would 
advise you to read it at leisure hours ; but that part of 
nature which Mr. Harte tells me you have begun to 
study, with the Rector magnifies, is of much greater 
importance, and deserves much more attention—I 
mean Astronomy. The vast and immense planetary 
system, the astonishing order and regularity of those 
innumerable worlds, will open a scene to you which 
not only deserves your attention as a matter of curi¬ 
osity, or rather astonishment, but still more, as it will 
give you greater, and consequently juster, ideas of 
that eternal and omnipotent Being, who contrived, 
made, and still preserves that universe, than all the 
contemplation of this comparatively very little orb 
which we at present inhabit could possibly give you. 
Upon this subject, Monsieur Fontenelle’s Plurality 
des mondesj which you may read in two hours’ time, 
will both inform and please you. God bless you I 

Youi'S. 


London, December 18, 0. S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

The last four posts have brought me no letters, 
either from you or from Mr. Harte, at which I am 
uneasy,—not as a Mamma would be, but as a father 
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should be; for I do not want your letters as bills of 
health: you are young, strong, and healthy, and I 
am, consequently, in no pain about that. Moreover, 
were either you or Mr. Harte ill, the other would 
doubtless write me word of it. My impatience for 
yours or Mr. Harte’s letters arises from a very differ¬ 
ent cause, which is, my desire to hear frequently of the 
state and progress of your mind. You are now at that 
critical period of life, when every week ought to pro¬ 
duce fruit or flowers answerable to your culture, which 
I am sure has not been neglected; and it is by your 
letters, and Mr. Harte’s accounts of you, that, at this 
distance, I can only judge of your gradations to ma¬ 
turity. I desire, therefore, that one of you two will 
not fail to write to me once a week. The sameness of 
your present way of life, I easily conceive, would not 
make out a very interesting letter to an indifferent 
bystander; but, so deeply concerned as I am in the 
game you are playing, every the least move is to me 
of importance, and helps me to judge of the final 
event. 

As you will be leaving Leipsig pretty soon after you 
shall have received this letter, I here send you one 
inclosed, to deliver to Mr. Mascow. It is to thank 
him for his attention and civility to you during your 
stay with him; and I take it for granted that you will 
not fail making him the proper compliments at part¬ 
ing ; for the good name that we leave behind at one 
place, often gets before us to another, and is of great 
use. As Mr. Mascow is much known and esteemed 
in the republic of letters, I think it would be of ad¬ 
vantage to you if you got letters of recommendation 
from him to some of the learned men at Berlin. Those 
Vol. I. 16 
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testimonials give a lustre which is not to be despised; 
for the most ignorant are forced to seem, at least, to 
pay a regard to learning, as the most wicked are to 
virtue. Such is their intrinsic worth I 

Your friend Duval dined with me the other day, 
and complained most grievously that he had not heard 
from you of above a year: I bade him abuse you for 
it himself, and advised him to do it in verse, which, if 
he was really angry, his indignation would enable him 
to do.* He accordingly brought me, yesterday, the 
enclosed reproaches and challenge, which he desired 
me to transmit to you. As this is his first essay in 
English poetry, the inaccuracies in the rhymes and 
the numbers are very excusable. He insists, as you 
will find, upon being answered in verse, which I should 
imagine that you and Mr. Harte together could bring 
about; as the late Lady Dorchester f used to say, that 
she and Dr. Radcliffe together could cure a fever. 
This is, however, sure, that it now rests upon you; 
and no man can say what methods Duval may take, 
if you decline his challenge. I am sensible that you 
are under some disadvantages in this proffered com¬ 
bat. Your climate, at this time of the year especially, 
delights more in the wood fire than in the poetic fire; 
and I conceive the Muses (if there are any at Leip- 
sig) to be rather shivering than singing. Nay, I 
question whether Apollo is even known there as God 
of Verse, or as God of Light; perhaps a little, as God 
of Physic. These will be fair excuses if your per- 

* An allusion to the line of Juvenal, 

SH naiura negat, facit indignatio vermm. 

t Catherine Sedley, mistress to King James the Seoond, and by him 
created Countess of Dorchester. 
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formance should fall something short, though I do not 
apprehend it will. 

While you have been at Leipsig, (which is a place 
of study more than of pleasure or company,) you 
have had all opportunities of pursuing your studies 
uninterruptedly, and have had, I believe, very few 
temptations to the contrary. But the case will be 
quite different at Berlin, where the splendour and dis¬ 
sipation of a Court, and the beau monde , will present 
themselves to you in gaudy shapes, attractive enough 
to all young people. Do not think, now, that, like an 
old fellow, I am going to advise you to reject them, 
and shut yourself up in your closet: quite the con¬ 
trary. I advise you to take your share, and enter into 
them with spirit and pleasure; but then I advise you, 
too, to allot your time so prudently, as that learning 
may keep pace with pleasures: there is full time in 
the course of the day for both, if you do but manage 
that time right, and like a good economist. The whole 
morning, if diligently and attentively devoted to solid 
studies, will go a great way at the year’s end; and the 
evening, spent in the pleasures of good company, will 
go as far in teaching you a knowledge not much less 
necessary than the other,—I mean, the knowledge of 
the world. Between these two necessary studies,— 
that of books in the morning, and that of the world 
in the evening, you see that you will not have one 
minute to squander or slattern away. Nobody ever 
lent themselves more than I did, when I was young, 
to the pleasures and dissipation of good company: I 
even did it too much. But then I can assure you that 
I always found time for serious studies; and, when I 
could find it no other way, I took it out of my sleep; 
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for I resolved always to rise early in the morning, 
however late I went to bed at night: and this resolu¬ 
tion I have kept so sacred, that, unless when I have 
been confined to my bed by illness, I have not, for 
more than forty years, ever been in bed at nine o’clock 
in the morning, but commonly up before eight. 

When you are at Berlin, remember to speak Ger¬ 
man as often as you can in company: for everybody 
there will speak French to you, unless you let them 
know that you can speak German, which then they 
will choose to speak. Adieu I 


London, December 20, 0. S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

I received, last Saturday, by three mails which 
came in at once, two letters from Mr. Harte, and yours 
of the 8th, N. S. 

It was I who mistook your meaning with regard to 
your German letters, and not you who expressed it 
ill. I thought it was the writing of the German 
character that took up so much of your time, and 
therefore I advised you, by the frequent writing of 
that character, to make it easy and familiar to you. 
But, since it is only the propriety and purity of the 
German language, which make your writing it so te¬ 
dious and laborious, I will tell you I shall not be nice 
upon that article; and did not expect you should yet 
be master of all the idioms, delicacies, and peculiari¬ 
ties of that difficult language. That can only come 
by use, especially frequent speaking; therefore, when 
you shall be at Berlin, and afterwards at Turin, where 
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you will meet many Germans, pray take all oppor¬ 
tunities of conversing in German, in order not only 
to keep what you have got of that language, but like¬ 
wise to improve and perfect yourself in it. As to the 
characters, you form them very well, and, as you 
yourself own, better than your English ones; but then, 
let me ask you this question—Why do you not form 
your Homan characters better ? for I maintain, that it 
is in every man’s power to write what hand he pleases ; 
and, consequently, that he ought to write a good one. 
You form, particularly, your ^ and your $ in zig¬ 
zag, instead of making them straight, as thus, ee, U; 
a fault very easily mended. You will not, I believe, 
be angry with this little criticism, when I tell you, 
that by all the accounts I have had of late, from Mr. 
Harte and others, this is the only criticism that you 
give me occasion to make. Mr. Harte’s last letter, 
of the 14th, N. 8., particularly, makes me extremely 
happy, by assuring me, that in every respect you do 
exceedingly well. I am not afraid by what I now say 
of making you too vain; because I do not think that 
a just consciousness, and an honest pride of doing well, 
can be called vanity; for vanity is either the silly af¬ 
fectation of good qualities which one has not, or the 
sillier pride of what does not deserve commendation 
in itself. By Mr. Harte’s account, you are got very 
near the goal of Greek and Latin; and therefore I 
cannot suppose that, as your sense increases, your en¬ 
deavours and your speed will slacken, in finishing the 
small remains of your course. Consider what lustre 
and eclat it will give you when you return here, to be 
allowed to be the best scholar of a gentleman in Eng¬ 
land ; not to mention the real pleasure and solid com- 
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fort which such knowledge will give you throughout 
your whole life. Mr. Harte tells me another thing, 
which, I own, I did not expect; it is, that when you 
read aloud, or repeat part of plays, you speak very 
properly and distinctly. This relieves me from great 
uneasiness, which I was under upon account of your 
former had enunciation. Go on, and attend most dil¬ 
igently to this important article. It is, of all the 
Graces (and they are all necessary), the most necessary 
one. 

Comte Pertingue, who has been here about a fort¬ 
night, far from disavowing, confirms all that Mr. 
Harte has said to your advantage. He thinks he 
shall be at Turin much about the time of your arrival 
there, and pleases himself with the hopes of being 
useful to you: though, should you get there before 
him, he says that Comte du Perron, with whom you 
are a favourite, will take that care. You see by this 
one instance, and, in the course of your life you will 
see by a million of instances, of what use a good 
reputation is, and how swift and advantageous a har¬ 
binger it is, wherever one goes. Upon this point, too, 
Mr. Harte does you justice, and tells me that you are 
desirous of praise from the praiseworthy: this is a 
right and generous ambition; and without which, I 
fear, few people would deserve praise. 

But here let me, as an old stager upon the theatre 
of the world, suggest one consideration to you; which 
is, to extend your desire of praise a little beyond the 
strictly praiseworthy; or else you may be apt to dis¬ 
cover too much contempt for at least three parts in 
five of the world; who will never forgive it you. In 
the mass of mankind, I fear there is too great a ma- 
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jority of fools and knaves; who, simply from their 
number, must to a certain degree be respected, though 
they are by no means respectable. And a man who 
will show every knave or fool that he thinks him 
such, will engage in a most ruinous war against num¬ 
bers much superior to those that he and his allies can 
bring into the field. Abhor a knave, and pity a fool, 
in your heart; but let neither of them unnecessarily 
see that you do so. Some complaisance and attention 
to fools is prudent, and not mean: as a silent abhor¬ 
rence of individual knaves is often necessary, and not 
criminal. 

As you will now soon part with Lord Pulteney, 
with whom, during your stay together at Leipsig, I 
suppose you have formed a connection, I imagine that 
you will continue it by letters, which I would advise 
you to do. They tell me he is good-natured, and does 
not want parts; which are of themselves two good 
reasons for keeping it up; but there is also a third 
reason, which, in the course of the world, is not to be 
despised: his father cannot live long, and will leave 
him an immense fortune, which, in all events, will 
make him of some consequence, and, if he has parts 
into the bargain, of very great consequence; so that 
his friendship may be extremely well worth your cul¬ 
tivating, especially as it will not cost you above one 
letter in one month. 

I do not know whether this letter will find you at 
Leipsig; at least it is the last I shall direct there. 
My next, to either you or Mr. Harte, will be directed 
to Berlin; but, as I do not know to what house or 
street there, I suppose it will remain at the posthouse 
till you send for it. Upon your arrival at Berlin, you 
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will send me your particular direction; and also, pray 
be minute in your accounts of your reception there, 
by those whom I recommend you to, a^well as by 
those to whom they present you. Remember, too, that 
you are going to a polite and literate Court, where the 
Graces will best introduce you. 

Adieu I God bless you I and may you continue to 
deserve my love, as much as you now enjoy it I 

P.8.—Lady Chesterfield bids me tell you, that she 
decides entirely in your favour, against Mr. Greven- 
kop, and even against herself; for she does not think 
that she could, at this time, write either so good a 
character, or so good German. Pray write her a Ger¬ 
man letter upon that subject; in which you may tell 
her, that, like the rest of the world, you approve of her 
judgment, because it is in your favour; and that you 
true Germans cannot allow Danes* to be competent 
judges of your language, &c. 


London, December 80, 0. S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

I direct this letter to Berlin, where, I suppose, it 
will either find you, or, at least, wait but a very little 
time for you. I cannot help being anxious for your 
success, at this your first appearance upon the great 
stage of the world; for, though the spectators are 
always candid enough to give great allowances, and to 
show great indulgence to a new actor, yet, from the 

* 4s waa Mr, Qreypnkop. 
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first impressions which he makes upon them, they are 
apt to decide, in their own minds, at least, whether he 
will ever be a good one or not. If he seems to under¬ 
stand what he says, by speaking it properly; if he is 
attentive to his part, instead of staring negligently 
about; and if, upon the whole, he seems ambitious to 
please, they willingly pass over little awkwardnesses 
and inaccuracies, which they ascribe to a commend¬ 
able modesty in a young and inexperienced actor. 
They pronounce that he will be a good one in time; 
and, by the encouragement which they give him, make 
him so the sooner. This, I hope, will be your case: 
you have sense enough to understand your part; a 
constant attention, and ambition to excel in it, with a 
careful observation of the best actors, will inevitably 
qualify you, if not for the first, at least for considerable 
parts. 

Your dress (as insignificant a thing as dress is in 
itself) is now become an object worthy of some at¬ 
tention; for, I confess, I cannot help forming some 
opinion of a man’s sense and character from his 
dress; and, I believe, most people do as well as my¬ 
self. Any affectation whatsoever in dress, implies, in 
my mind, a flaw in the understanding. Most of our 
young fellows here, display some character or other 
by their dress; some affect the tremendous, and wear 
a great and fiercely-cocked hat, an enormous sword, a 
short waistcoat, and a black cravat: these I should 
be almost tempted to swear the peace against, in my 
own defence, if I were not convinced that they are 
but meek asses in lions’ skins. Others go in brown 
frocks, leather breeches, great oaken cudgels in their 
hands, their hats uncocked, and their hair unpow- 
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dered; and imitate grooms, stage-coachmen, and 
country bumpkins so well in their outsides, that I do 
not make the least doubt of their resembling them 
equally in their insides. A man of sense carefully 
avoids any particular character in his dress; he is 
accurately clean for his own sake, but all the rest is 
for other people’s. He dresses as well, and in the 
same manner, as the people of sense and fashion of 
the place where he is. If he dresses better, as he 
thinks, that is, more than they, he is a fop; if he 
dresses worse, he is unpardonably negligent: but of 
the two, I would rather have a young fellow too much 
than too little dressed; the excess on that side will 
wear off with a little age and reflection; but if he is 
negligent at twenty, he will be a sloven at forty, and 
stink at fifty years old. Dress yourself fine where 
others are fine, and plain where others are plain; but 
take care always, that your clothes are well made, and 
fit you, for otherwise they will give you a very awk¬ 
ward air. "When you are once well dressed for the 
day, think no more of it afterwards; and, without 
any stiflness for fear of discomposing that dress, let 
all your motions be as easy and natural as if you had 
no clothes on at all. So much for dress, which I 
maintain to be a thing of consequence in the polite 
world. 

As to manners, good-breeding, and the Graces, I 
have so often entertained you upon these important 
subjects, that I can add nothing to what I have for¬ 
merly said. Your own good-sense will suggest to 
you the substance of them; and observation, experi¬ 
ence, and good company, the several modes of them. 
Your great vivacity, which I hear of from many 
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people, will be no hindrance to your pleasing in good 
company; on the contrary, will be of use to you, if 
tempered by good-breeding, and accompanied by the 
Graces. But then, I suppose your vivacity to be a 
vivacity of parts, and not a constitutional restlessness; 
for the most disagreeable composition that I know 
in the world, is that of strong animal spirits with a 
cold genius. Such a fellow is troublesomely active, 
frivolously busy, foolishly lively; talks much with 
little meaning, and laughs more with less reason: 
whereas, in my opinion, a warm and lively genius, 
with a cool constitution, is the perfection of human 
nature. 

Do what you will at Berlin, provided you do but 
do something all day long. All that I desire of you 
is, that you will never slattern away one minute in 
idleness and in doing nothing. When you are not in 
company, learn what either books, masters, or Mr. 
Harte can teach you; and, when you are in company, 
learn (what company only can teach you) the char¬ 
acters and manners of mankind. I really ask your 
pardon for giving you this advice, because, if you are 
a rational creature and a thinking being, as I suppose 
and verily believe you are, it must be unnecessary, 
and to a certain degree injurious. If I did not know, 
by experience, that some men pass their whole time 
in doing nothing, I should not think it possible for 
any being, superior to Monsieur Descartes’s automa¬ 
tons, to squander away in absolute idleness one single 
minute of that small portion of time which is allotted 
us in this world. 

I have lately seen one Mr. Cranmer, a very sen¬ 
sible merchant, who told me he had dined with you, 
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and seen you often at Leipsig; and yesterday I saw 
an old footman of mine, whom I made a messenger, 
who told me that he had seen you last August. You 
will easily imagine that I was not the less glad to see 
them because they had seen you; and I examined 
them both narrowly in their respective departments— 
the former as to your mind, the latter as to your body. 
Mr. Cranmer gave me great satisfaction, not only by 
what he told me of himself concerning you, but by 
what he was commissioned to tell me from Mr. 
Mascow. As he speaks German perfectly himself, I 
asked him how you spoke it, and he assured me, very 
well for the time, and that a very little more practice 
would make you perfectly master of it. The mes¬ 
senger told me you were much grown, and, to the best 
of his guess, within two inches as tall as I am; that 
you were plump, and looked healthy and strong, 
which was all I could expect, or hope, from the 
sagacity of the person. 

I send you, my dear child (and, you will not doubt, 
very sincerely), the wishes of the season. May you 
deserve a great number of happy New-yearS I and, if 
you deserve, may you have them! Many new years, 
indeed, you may see, but happy ones you cannot see 
without deserving them. These, virtue, honour, and 
knowledge alone can merit—alone can procure. DU 
Hbi dent annos, de te nam ocetera sumes, was a pretty 
piece of poetical flattery, where it was said; I hope 
that, in time, it may be no flattery when said to you. 
But I assure you that, whenever I cannot apply the 
latter part of the line to you with truth, I shall 
neither say, think, nor Wish the former. 


Adieu! 
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London, January 10, 0. S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

I haye received your letter of the 31st December, 
N. S. Your thanks for my present, as you call it, 
exceed the value of the present; but the use which 
you assure me that you will make of it is the thanks 
which I desire to receive. Due attention to the inside 
of books, and due contempt for the outside, is the 
proper relation between a man of sense and his 
books. 

Now that you are going a little more into the world, 
I will take this occasion to explain my intentions as to 
your future expenses, that you may know what you 
have to expect from me, and make your plan accord¬ 
ingly. I shall neither deny nor grudge you any money 
that may he necessary for either your improvement or 
your pleasures—I mean, the pleasures of a rational 
being. Under the head of improvement, I mean the 
best books and the best masters, cost what they will; 
I also mean, all the expense of lodgings, coach, dress, 
servants, <fcc., which, according to the several places 
where you may be, shall be respectively necessary to 
enable you to keep the best company. Under the 
head of rational pleasures, I comprehend—first, proper 
charities to real and compassionate objects of it; 
secondly, proper presents to those to whom you are 
obliged, or whom you desire to oblige; thirdly, a 
conformity of expense to that of the company which 
you keep—as in public spectacles, your share of little 
entertainments, a few pistoles at games of mere com¬ 
merce, and other incidental calls of good company. 
The only two articles which I will never supply are 
—the profusion of low riot, and the idle lavishness of 
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negligence and laziness. A fool squanders away, 
without credit or advantage to himself, more than a 
man of sense spends with both. The latter employs 
his money as he does his time, and never spends a 
shilling of the one, nor a minute of the other, but in 
something that is either useful or rationally pleasing 
to himself or others; the former buys whatever he 
does not want, and does not pay for what he does 
want. He cannot withstand the charms of a toy¬ 
shop; snuff-boxes, watches, heads of canes, &c., are 
his destruction. His servants and tradesmen conspire 
with his own indolence to cheat him ; and in a very 
little time he is astonished, in the midst of all the 
ridiculous superfluities, to find himself in want of all 
the real comforts and necessaries, of life. "Without 
care and method, the largest fortune will not—and 
with them, almost the smallest will—supply all 
necessary expenses. As far as you can possibly, pay 
ready money for everything you buy, and avoid bills. 
Pay that money, too, yourself, and not through the 
hands of any servant, who always either stipulates 
poundage, or requires a present for his good word, as 
they call it. Where you must have bills (as for meat 
and drink, clothes, &c.), pay them regularly every 
month, and with your own hand. Never, from a mis¬ 
taken economy, buy a thing you do not want because 
it is cheap, or, from a silly pride, because it is dear. 
Keep an account in a book of all that you receive, 
and of all that you pay; for no man, who knows 
what he receives and what he pays, ever runs out. I 
do not mean that you should keep an account of the 
shillings and half-crowns which you may spend in 
chair-hire, operas, <&c.; they are unworthy of the 
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time, and of the ink, that they would consume. 
Leave such mi/nuties to dull, penny-wise fellows; but 
remember, in economy, as well as in every other part 
of life, to have the proper attention to proper ob¬ 
jects, and the proper contempt for little ones. A 
strong mind sees things in their true proportions; a 
weak one views them through a magnifying medium, 
which, like the microscope, makes an elephant of a 
flea, magnifies all little objects, but cannot receive 
great ones. I have known many a man pass for a 
miser, by saving a penny and wrangling for twopence, 
who was undoing himself at the same time by living 
above his income, and not attending to essential arti¬ 
cles, which were above his port&e. The sure char¬ 
acteristic of a sound and strong mind is, to find in 
everything those certain bounds, quos ultra citrave ne- 
qmt oonsistere rectum. These boundaries are marked 
out by a very fine line, which only good-sense and 
attention can discover: it is much too fine for vulgar 
eyes. In manners, this line is good-breeding; beyond 
it, is troublesome ceremony; short of it, is unbecom¬ 
ing negligence and inattention. In morals, it divides 
ostentatious puritanism from criminal relaxation. In 
religion, superstition from impiety; and, in short, 
every virtue from its kindred vice or weakness. I 
think you have sense enough to discover the line: 
keep it always in your eye, and learn to walk upon 
it; rest upon Mr. Harte, and he will poise you till 
you are able to go alone. By the way, there are fewer 
people who walk well upon that line than upon the 
slack rope, and therefore a good performer shines so 
much the more. 

Your friend, Comte Pertingue, who constantly in- 
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quires after you, has written to Comte Salmour, the 
Governor of the Academy at Turin, to prepare a room 
for you there, immediately after the Ascension, and 
has recommended you to him in a manner which I 
hope you will give him no reason to repent or be 
ashamed of. As Comte Salmour’s son, now residing 
at the Hague, is my particular acquaintance, I shall 
have regular and authentic accounts of all that you do 
at Turin. 

During your stay at Berlin, I expect that you 
should inform yourself thoroughly of the present state 
of the civil, military, and ecclesiastical government of 
the King of Prussia’s* dominions, particularly of the 
military, which is upon a better footing in that country 
than in any other in Europe. You will attend at the 
reviews, see the troops exercise, and inquire into the 
numbers of troops and companies in the respective 
regiments of horse, foot, and dragoons; the numbers 
and titles of the commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers in the several troops and companies; and also 
take care to learn the technical military terms in 
the German language; for, though you are not to 
be a military man, yet these military matters are so 
frequently the subjects of conversation, that you will 
look very awkwardly if you are ignorant of them. 
Moreover, they are commonly the objects of negotia¬ 
tion, and, as such, fall within your future profession. 
You must also inform yourself of the reformation 
which the King of Prussia has lately made in the 
law, by which he has both lessened the number and 
shortened the duration of lawsuits: a great work, and 
worthy of so great a prince I As he is indisputably 

* Frederick the Second, surnamed by his contemporaries the Great. 
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the ablest prince in Europe, every part of his govern¬ 
ment deserves your most diligent inquiry, and your 
most serious attention. It must be owned that you set 
out well as a young politician, by beginning at Berlin, 
and then going to Turin, where you will see the next 
ablest monarch to that of Prussia; so that, if you 
are capable of making political reflections, those two 
princes will furnish you with sufficient matter for 
them. 

I would have you endeavour to get acquainted with 
Monsieur de Maupertuis,* who is so eminently distin¬ 
guished by all kinds of learning and merit, that one 
should be both sorry and ashamed of having been 
even a day in the same place with him, and not to 
have seen him. If you should have no other way of 
being introduced to him, I will send you a letter from 
hence. Monsieur Cagnoni, at Berlin, to whom I know 
you are recommended, is a very able man of business, 
thoroughly informed of every part of Europe; and 
his acquaintance, if you deserve and improve it as 
you should do, may be of great use to you. 

Bern ember to take the best dancing-master at 
Berlin, more to teach you to sit, stand, and walk 
gracefully, than to dance finely. The Graces, the 
Graces I remember the Graces! Adieu I 

* This celebrated mathematician was born at St. Malo in 1698. He 
had been the chief of the Academicians who proceeded to Lapland to 
measure a degree of the meridian. Voltaire, then his friend, wrote 
beneath his portrait— 

Son sort eet de fixer la figure du monde , 

De luiplaire et de P&olairer 

But alter their quarrel Voltaire poured forth the vials of his wrath in 
the Diatribe du Dooteur JLkakia. Since 1746, Maupertuis had been 
established at Berlin as a friend of Frederick and President of the 
new Academy. 

Vol. I. 
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London, January 24, 0. S 1749 

Dear Boy, 

I have received your letter of the 12th, N. 8., in 
which I was surprised to find no mention of your ap¬ 
proaching journey to Berlin, which, according to the 
first plan, was to be on the 20th, N.S., and upon which 
supposition I have for some time directed my letters to 
you and Mr. Harte at Berlin. I should be glad that 
yours were more minute with regard to your motions 
and transactions; and I desire that, for the future, 
they may contain accounts of what and whom you see 
and hear in your several places of residence; for I 
interest myself as much in the company you keep, 
and the pleasures you take, as in the studies you 
pursue, and therefore equally desire to be informed 
of them all. Another thing I desire, which is, that 
you will acknowledge my letters by their dates, that 
I may know which you do, and which you do not, 
receive. 

As you found your brain considerably affected by 
the cold, you were very prudent not to turn it to 
poetry in that situation, and not less judicious in 
declining the borrowed aid of a stove, whose fumi¬ 
gation, instead of inspiration, would at best have 
produced what Mr. Pope calls a sout&rldn of wit. I 
will show your letter to Duval, by way of justification 
for not answering his challenge; and I think he must 
allow the validity of it; for a frozen brain is as unfit 
to answer a challenge in poetry, as a blunt sword is 
for single combat. 

You may, if you please, and therefore I flatter my¬ 
self that you will, profit considerably by your stay at 
Berlin, in the articles of manners and useful knowl- 
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edge. Attention to what you will see and hear there, 
together with proper inquiries, and a little care and 
method in taking notes of what is most material, will 
procure you much useful knowledge. Many young 
people are so light, so dissipated, and so incurious, 
that they can hardly be said to see what they see, or 
hear what they hear;—that is, they hear in so super¬ 
ficial and inattentive a manner, that they might as well 
not see nor hear at all. For instance; if they see a 
public building, as a college, an hospital, an arsenal, 
&c., they content themselves with the first coup d’asil, 
and neither take the time nor the trouble of informing 
themselves of the material parts of them, which are, 
the constitution, the rules, and the order and economy 
in the inside. You will, I hope, go deeper, and make 
your way into the substance of things. For example; 
should you see a regiment reviewed at Berlin or Pots¬ 
dam, instead of contenting yourself with the general 
glitter of the collective corps, and saying, par manure 
d 1 acquit, that is very fine; I hope you will ask what 
number of troops or companies it consists of; what 
number of officers of the Hat major, and what number 
of subaltemes; how many has officiers , or non-com¬ 
missioned officers, as sergeants, corporals, anspessades, 
frey corporals , &c.; their pay, their clothing, and by 
whom; whether by the Colonels or Captains, or 
Commissaries appointed for that purpose; to whom 
they are accountable, the method of recruiting, com¬ 
pleting, &Q. \ 

The same in civil matters; inform yourself of the 
jurisdiction of a court of justice; of the rules, and 
members, and endowments, of a college or an academy, 
and not only of the dimensions of the respective 
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edifices: and let your letters to me contain these 
informations, in proportion as you acquire them. 

I often reflect, with the most flattering hopes, how 
proud I shall be of you, if you should profit as you 
may, by the opportunities which you have had, still 
have, and will have, of arriving at perfection; and, 
on the other hand, with dread of the grief and shame 
you will give me, if you do not. May the first be the 
case I God bless you I 


London, February 7, 0. S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

You are now come to an age capable of reflection, 
and I hope you will do, what, however, few people at 
your age do, exert it, for your own sake, in the search 
of truth and sound knowledge. I will confess (for I 
am not unwilling to discover my secrets to you) that 
it is not many years since I have presumed to reflect 
for myself. Till sixteen or seventeen, I had no re¬ 
flection ; and, for many years after that, I made no 
use of what I had. I adopted the notions of the 
bookB I read, or the company I kept, without exam¬ 
ining whether they were just or not; and I rather 
chose to run the risk of easy error, than to take the 
time and trouble of investigating truth. Thus, partly 
from laziness, partly from dissipation, and partly from 
the mavwwBB honte of rejecting fashionable notions, I 
was (as I have since found) hurried away by preju¬ 
dices, instead of being guided by reason; and quietly 
cherished error, instead of seeking for truth. But 
since I have taken the trouble of reasoning for my¬ 
self, and have had the courage to own that I do so, 
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you cannot imagine how much my notions of things 
are altered, aud in how different a light I now see 
them, from that in which I formerly viewed them 
through the deceitful medium of prejudice or authority. 
Nay, I may possibly still retain many errors, which, 
from long habit, have perhaps grown into real opin¬ 
ions ; for it is very difficult to distinguish habits, early 
acquired and long entertained, from the result of our 
reason and reflection. 

My first prejudice (for I do not mention the preju¬ 
dices of boys and women, such as hobgoblins, ghosts, 
dreams, spilling salt, <fcc.) was my classical enthusiasm, 
which I received from the books I read, and the mas¬ 
ters who explained them to me. I was convinced 
there had been no common sense nor common honesty 
in the world for these last fifteen hundred years; but 
that they were totally extinguished with the ancient 
Greek and Roman governments. Homer and Virgil 
could have no faults, because they were ancient; Mil- 
ton and Tasso could have no merit, because they were 
modern. And I could almost have said, with regard 
to the ancients, what Cicero, very absurdly and un¬ 
becomingly for a philosopher, says with regard to 
Plato, Cum quo errare malim quam cum aliis recti 
sentire. Whereas now, without any extraordinary 
effort of genius, I have discovered, that nature was 
the same three thousand years ago as it is at present; 
that men were but men then as well as now; that 
modes and customs vary often, but that human nature 
is always the same. And I can no more suppose, that 
men were better, braver, or wiser, fifteen hundred or 
three thousand years ago, than I can suppose that the 
animals or vegetables were better then than they are 
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now. I dare assert, too, in defiance of the favourers of 
the ancients, that Homer’s hero, Achilles, was both a 
brute and a scoundrel, and, consequently, an improper 
character for the hero of an epic poem; he had so little 
regard for his country, that he would not act in de¬ 
fence of it, because he had quarrelled with Agamem¬ 
non about a w-; and then, afterwards, animated 

by private resentment only, he went about killing 
people basely, I will call it, because he knew himself 
invulnerable; and yet, invulnerable as he was, he wore 
the strongest armour in the world; which I humbly 
apprehend to be a blunder, for a horse-shoe clapped to 
his vulnerable heel would have been sufficient. On 
the other hand, with submission to the favourers of the 
moderns, I assert with Mr. Dryden, that the Devil is 
in truth the Hero of Milton’s poem: his plan, which he 
lays, pursues, and at last executes, being the subject of 
the Poem. Prom all which considerations I impartially 
conclude, that the ancients had their excellences and 
their defects, their virtues and their vices, just like the 
moderns: pedantry and affectation of learning decide 
clearly in favour of the former; vanity and ignorance, 
as peremptorily, in favour of the latter. 

Religious prejudices kept pace with my classical 
ones; and there was a time when I thought it impos¬ 
sible for the honestest man in the world to be saved, 
out of the pale of the Church of England: not con¬ 
sidering that matters of opinion do not depend upon 
the will; and that it is as natural, and as allowable, 
that another man should differ in opinion from me, as 
that I should differ from him; and that, if we are 
both sincere, we are both blameless, and should con¬ 
sequently have mutual indulgence for each other. 
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The next prejudices I adopted, were those of the 
beau monde; in which, aa I was determined to shine, 
I took what are commonly called the genteel vices to 
be necessary. I had heard them reckoned so, and, 
without farther inquiry, I believed it; or, at least, 
should have been ashamed to have denied it, for fear 
of exposing myself to the ridicule of those whom I 
considered as the models of fine gentlemen. But I 
am now neither ashamed nor afraid to assert, that 
those genteel vices, as they are falsely called, are only 
so many blemishes in the character of even a man of 
the world, and what is called a fine gentleman, and 
degrade him in the opinions of those very people to 
whom he hopes to recommend himself by them. Nay, 
this prejudice often extends so far, that I have known 
people pretend to vices they had not, instead of care¬ 
fully concealing those they had. 

Use and assert your own reason; reflect, examine, 
and analyse everything, in order to form a sound and 
mature judgment; let no ouroc *<pa impose upon your 
understanding, mislead your actions, or dictate your 
conversation. Be early what, if you are not, you will, 
when too late, wish you had been. Consult your 
reason betimes: I do not say that it will always prove 
an unerring guide, for human reason is not infallible; 
but it will prove the least erring guide that you can 
follow. Books and conversation may assist it; but 
adopt neither blindly and implicitly: try both by 
that best rule which God has given to direct us,— 
reason. Of all the troubles, do not decline, as many 
people do, that of thinking. The herd of mankind 
can hardly be said to think; their notions are almost 
all adoptive; and, in general, I believe it is better 
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that it should be so, as such common prejudices 
contribute more to order and quiet than their own 
separate reasonings would do, uncultivated and un¬ 
improved as they are. We have many of those useful 
prejudices in this country, which I should be very 
sorry to see removed. The good Protestant convic¬ 
tion, that the Pope is both Antichrist and the W- 

of Babylon, is a more effectual preservative in this 
country against Popery than all the solid and unan¬ 
swerable arguments of Chillingworth. The idle story 
of the Pretender’s having been introduced in a warm¬ 
ing-pan into the Queen’s bed, though as destitute of 
all probability as of all foundation, has been much 
more prejudicial to the cause of Jacobitism than all 
that Mr. Locke and others have written to show the 
unreasonableness and absurdity of the doctrines of 
indefeasible hereditary right and unlimited passive 
obedience. And that silly, sanguine notion, which is 
firmly entertained here, that one Englishman can beat 
three Frenchmen, encourages, and has sometimes 
enabled, one Englishman, in reality, to beat two. 

A Frenchman ventures his life with alacrity •pour 
Vhonneur 6 m Eoi; were you to change the object 
which he has been taught to have in view, and tell 
him that it was pour le bien de la patrie, he would 
very probably run away. Such gross, local prejudices 
prevail with the herd of mankind, and do not impose 
upon cultivated, informed, and reflecting minds: but 
then there are notions equally false, though not so 
glaringly absurd, which are entertained by people of 
superior and improved understandings, merely for 
want of the necessary pains to investigate, the proper 
attention to examine, and the penetration requisite to 
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determine the truth. Those are the prejudices which 
I would have you guard against by a manly exertion 
and attention of your reasoning faculty. To mention 
one instance of a thousand that I could give you—It 
is a general prejudice, and has been propagated for 
these sixteen hundred years, that arts and sciences 
cannot flourish under an absolute government; and 
that genius must necessarily be cramped where free¬ 
dom is restrained. This sounds plausible, but is false 
in fact. Mechanic arts, as agriculture, manufactures, 
etc., will indeed be discouraged where the profits and 
property are, from the nature of the government, 
insecure. But why the despotism of a government 
should cramp the genius of a mathematician, an as¬ 
tronomer, a poet, or an orator, I confess I never could 
discover. It may indeed deprive the poet or the 
orator of the liberty of treating of certain subjects 
in the manner they would wish; but it leaves them 
subjects enough to exert genius upon, if they have 
it. Can an author with reason complain that he is 
cramped and shackled if he is not at liberty to pub¬ 
lish blasphemy, bawdry, or sedition? all which are 
equally prohibited in the freest governments, if they 
are wise and well-regulated ones. This is the present 
general complaint of the French authors; but, indeed, 
chiefly of the bad ones. No wonder, say they, that 
England produces so many great geniuses; people 
there may think as they please, and publish what 
they think. Very true; but who hinders them from 
thinking as they please ? If, indeed, they think in a 
manner destructive of all religion, morality, or good 
manners, or to the disturbance of the state, an abso¬ 
lute government will certainly more effectually pro- 
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Mbit them from, or punish them for, publishing such 
thoughts than a free one could do. But how does 
that cramp the genius of an epic, dramatic, or lyric 
poet? Or how does it corrupt the eloquence of an 
orator, in the pulpit or at the bar? The number 
of good French authors, such as Corneille, Bacine, 
Moliere, Boileau, and La Fontaine, who seemed to 
dispute it with the Augustan age, flourished under the 
despotism of Louis XIV.; and the celebrated authors 
of the Augustan age did not shine till after the fetters 
were rivetted upon the Boman people by that cruel 
and worthless Emperor. The revival of letters was 
not owing, either, to any free government, but to the 
encouragement and protection of Leo X. and Francis 
I-—the one as absolute a Pope, and the other as des¬ 
potic a Prince, as ever reigned. Do not mistake, and 
imagine, that, while I am only exposing a prejudice, 
I am speaking in favour of arbitrary power, which 
from my soul I abhor, and look upon as a gross and 
criminal violation of the natural rights of mankind. 

Adieu I 


London, February 28, 0. S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

I was very much pleased with the account that you 
gave me of your reception at Berlin; but I was still 
better pleased with the account which Mr. Harte sent 
me of your manner of receiving that reception, for he 
says you behaved yourself to those Crowned Heads 
with all the respect and modesty due to them, but, at 
the same time, without being any more embarrassed 
than if you had been conversing with your equals. 
TMs easy respect is the perfection of good-breeding, 
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which nothing but superior good-sense or a long usage 
of the world can produce; and as, in your case, it 
could not be the latter, it is a pleasing indication to 
me of the former. 

You will now, in the course of a few months, have 
been rubbed at three of the considerable Courts of 
Europe—Berlin, Dresden, and Vienna; so that I 
hope you will arrive at Turin tolerably smooth, and 
fit for the last polish. There you may get the best, 
there being no Court I know of that forms more well- 
bred and agreeable people. Remember, now, that 
good-breeding, genteel carriage, address, and even 
dress (to a certain degree), are become serious objects, 
and deserve a part of your attention. 

The day, if well employed, is long enough for 
them all: one half of it bestowed upon your studies 
and your exercises will finish your mind and your 
body; the remaining part of it, spent in good com¬ 
pany, will form your manners and complete your 
character. What would I not give to have you read 
Demosthenes critically in the morning, and under¬ 
stand him better than anybody; at noon, behave your¬ 
self better than any person at Court; and, in the 
evenings, trifle more agreeably than anybody in mixed 
companies I All this you may compass if you please: 
you have the means, you have the opportunities. 
Employ them, for God’s sake, while you may, and 
make yourself that all-accomplished man that I wish 
to have you. It entirely depends upon these two 
years; they are the decisive ones. 

I send you here enclosed a letter of recommendation 
to Monsieur Capello, at Venice, which you will deliver 
him immediately upon your arrival, accompanying 
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it with compliments from me to him and Madame, 
"both whom you have seen here. He will, I am sure, 
be both very civil and very useful to you there, as he 
will also be afterwards at Rome, where he is appointed 
to go Ambassador. By the way, wherever you are, I 
would advise you to frequent, as much as you can, the 
Venetian Ministers, who are always better informed of 
the Courts they reside at than any other minister— 
the strict and regular accounts which they are obliged 
to give to their own government making them very 
diligent and inquisitive. 

You will stay at Venice as long as the Carnival 
lasts; for though I am impatient to have you at 
Turin, yet I would wish you to see thoroughly all that 
is to be seen at so singular a place as Venice, and at 
so showish a time as the Carnival. You will take also 
particular care to view all those meetings of the gov¬ 
ernment, which strangers are allowed to see; as the 
assembly of the Senate, <fcc.; and likewise to inform 
yourself of that peculiar and intricate form of govern¬ 
ment. There are books that give an account of it, 
among which, the best is Amelot de la Houssaye: 
this I would advise you to read previously; it will not 
only give you a general notion of that constitution, but 
also furnish you with materials for proper questions 
and oral informations upon the place, which are 
always the best. There are likewise many very val¬ 
uable remains, in sculpture and paintings, of the best 
masters, which deserve your attention. 

I suppose you will be at Vienna as soon as this 
letter will get thither; and I suppose, too, that I must 
not direct above one more to you there. After which 
my next shall be directed to you at Venice, the only 
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place where a letter will he likely to find you till you 
are at Turin; but you may, and I desire that you 
will, write to me from the several places in your way 
from whence the post goes. 

I will send you some other letters, for Venice, to 
Vienna, or to your hanker at Venice; to whom you 
will, upon your arrival there, send for them: for I 
will take care to have you so recommended from place 
to place that you shall not run through them, as most 
of your countrymen do, without the advantage of 
seeing and knowing what best deserves to be seen 
and known; I mean the men and the manners. 

God bless you, and make you answer my wishes; 
I will now say, my hopes! Adieu I 


Dear Boy, 

I direct this letter to your banker at Venice, the 
surest place for you to meet with it, though I suppose 
it will be there some time before you; for as your 
intermediate stay anywhere else will be but short, 
and as the post from hence, in this season of east¬ 
erly winds, is uncertain, I direct no more letters to 
Vienna; where I hope both you and Mr. Harte will 
have received the two letters which I sent you 
respectively; with a letter of recommendation to 
Monsieur Capello at Venice, which was enclosed in 
mine to you. I will suppose, too, that the inland post 
on your side of the water has not done you justice ; for 
I received but one single letter from you, and one 
from Mr. Harte, during your whole stay at Berlin; 
from whence I hoped for and expected very particular 
accounts. 
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I persuade myself that the time you stay at Venice 
will be properly employed in seeing all that is to be 
seen at that extraordinary place; and in conversing 
with people who can inform you, not of the raree- 
shows of the town, but of the constitution of the gov¬ 
ernment ; for which purpose I send you the enclosed 
letters of recommendation from Bir James Gray,* the 
King’s resident at Venice, hut who is now in Eng¬ 
land. These, with mine to Monsieur Capello, will 
carry you, if you will go, into all the best company at 
Venice. 

But the important point and the important place is 
Turin; for there I propose your staying a considerable 
time, to pursue your studies, learn your exercises, and 
form your manners. I own I am not without my 
anxiety for the consequence of your stay there, which 
must be either very good or very bad. To you it 
will be entirely a new scene. Wherever you have 
hitherto been, you have conversed chiefly with people 
wiser and discreeter than yourself, and have been 
equally out of the way of bad advice or bad example; 
but in the Academy at Turin you will, probably, meet 
with both, considering the variety of young fellows 
of about your own age—among whom, it is to be 
expected that some will be dissipated and idle, 
others vicious and profligate. I will believe, till the 
contrary appears, that you have sagacity enough to 
distinguish the good from the bad characters, and 
both sense and virtue enough to shun the latter and 

* This diplomatist was employed at "Venice during several years. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague writes of him : “ sir James Gray was, 
‘as I am told, universally esteemed during hia residence here; but 
“alasI he is gone to Naples.” (To the Countess of Bute, April 3 ' 
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connect yourself with the former; hut, however, for 
greater security, and for your sake alone, I must ac¬ 
quaint you that I have sent positive orders to Mr. 
Harte to carry you off instantly to a place which I 
have named to him, upon the very first symptom 
which he shall discover in you of drinking, gaming, 
idleness, or disobedience to his orders; so that, whether 
Mr. Harte informs me or not of the particulars, I 
shall be able to judge of your conduct in general by 
the time of your stay at Turin. If it is short, I 
shall know why, and I promise you that you shall 
soon find that I do; but, if Mr. Harte lets you con¬ 
tinue there as long as I propose you should, I shall 
then be convinced that you make the proper use of 
your time, which is the only thing I have to ask of 
you. One year is the most that I propose you should 
stay at Turin; and that year, if you employ it well, 
perfects you. One year more of your late application 
with Mr. Harte will complete your classical studies. 
You will be, likewise, master of your exercises in that 
time, and will have formed yourself so well at that 
Court as to be fit to appear advantageously at any 
.other. These will be the happy effects of your year’s 
stay at Turin, if you behave and apply yourself there 
as you have done at Leipsig; but if either ill advice 
or ill example affect and seduce you, you are ruined 
for ever. I look upon that year as your decisive year 
of probation; go through it well, and you will be all 
accomplished, and fixed in my tenderest affection for 
ever; but, should the contagion of vice or idleness 
lay hold of you there, your character, your fortune, 
my hopes, and consequently my favour, are all blasted, 
and you are undone. The more I love you now, from 
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the good opinion that I have of you, the greater will 
be my indignation, if I should have reason to change 
it. Hitherto you have had every possible proof of 
my affection, because you have deserved it; but, when 
you cease to deserve it, you may expect every possible 
mark of my resentment. To leave nothing doubtful 
upon this important point, I will tell yon fairly, be¬ 
forehand, by what rule I shall judge of your conduct: 
by Mr. Harte’s accounts. He will not, I am sure— 
nay, I will say more, he cannot—be in the wrong 
with regard to you; he can have no other view but 
your good; and you will I am sure allow, that he 
must be a better judge of it than you can possibly be 
at your age. While he is satisfied, I shall be so too; 
but, whenever he is dissatisfied with you, I shall be 
much more so. If he complains, you must be guilty; 
and I shall not have the least regard for anything 
that you may allege in your own defence. 

I will now tell you what I expect and insist upon 
from you at Turin:—First, that you pursue your 
classical and other studies every morning with Mr. 
Harte, as long and in whatever manner Mr. Harte 
shall he pleased to require; secondly, that you learn, 
uninterruptedly, your exercises of riding, dancing, and 
fencing; thirdly, that you make yourself master of 
the Italian language; and lastly, that you pass your 
evenings in the best company. I also require a strict 
conformity to the hours and rules of the Academy. 
If you will but finish your year in this manner at 
Turin, I have nothing further to ask of you, and I 
will give you everything that you can ask of me. You 
shall after that be entirely your own master: I shall 
think you safe, shall lay aside all authority over you, 
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and friendship shall be our mutual and only tie. Weigh 
this, I beg of you, deliberately in your own mind, and 
consider whether the application and the degree of re¬ 
straint which I require but for one year more will not 
be amply repaid by all the advantages, and the perfect 
liberty, which you will receive at the end of it. Your 
own good-sense will, I am sure, not allow you to hesi¬ 
tate one moment in your choice. God bless you I 

Adieu I 

P.S.—Sir James Gray’s letters not being yet sent 
me, as I thought they would, I shall enclose them in 
my next, which, I believe, will get to Venice as soon 
as you. 


London, April 12, 0. S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

I received by the last mail a letter from Mr. 
Harte, dated Prague, April the 1st, N. S .; for which I 
desire you will return him my thanks, and assure him 
that I extremely approve of what he has done, and 
proposes eventually to do, in your way to Turin. Who 
would have thought you were old enough to have been 
so well acquainted with the heroes of the helium tri- 
cennale as to be looking out for their great-grandsons 
in Bohemia, with that affection with which I am in¬ 
formed you seek for the Wallsteins,* the Kinskis, <fcc. ? 
As I cannot ascribe it to your age, I must to your 
consummate knowledge of history, that makes every 
country and every century, as it were, your own. Seri¬ 
ously ; I am told that you are both very strong and 

* More correctly, Wallenstein. 

Vol. I. 18 
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very correct in history; of which I am extremely glad. 
This is useful knowledge. 

Comte du Perron and Comte Lascaris are arrived 
here ; the former gave me a letter from Sir Charles 
Williams, the latter brought me your orders. They 
are very pretty men, and have both knowledge and 
manners; which, though they always ought, seldom 
do go together. I examined them, particularly Comte 
Lascaris, concerning you; their report is a very favour¬ 
able one, especially on the side of knowledge: the 
quickness of conception which they allow you I can 
easily credit; but the attention which they add to it 
pleases me the more, as, I own, I expected it less. Go 
on in the pursuit and the increase of knowledge; nay, I 
am sure you will, for you now know too much to stop; 
and, if Mr. Harte would let you be idle, I am con¬ 
vinced that you would not. But now that you have 
left Leipsig, and are entered into the great world, re¬ 
member there is another object that must keep pace 
with, and accompany, knowledge; I mean, manners, 
politeness, and the Graces, in which Sir Charles Wil¬ 
liams, though very much your friend, owns you are 
very deficient. The manners of Leipsig must be shook 
off; and in that respect you must put on the new man. 
No scrambling at your meals as at a German ordi¬ 
nary ; no awkward overturns of glasses, plates, and 
salt-cellars; no horse-play. On the contrary, a gen¬ 
tleness of manners, a graceful carriage, and an insinu¬ 
ating address, must take their place. I repeat, and 
shall never cease repeating to you, the Graces, the 
Graces. 

I desire that, as soon as ever you get to Turin, you 
will apply yourself diligently to the Italian language; 
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that, before you leave that place, you may know it 
well enough to he able to speak tolerably when you 
get to Rome; where you will soon make yourself per¬ 
fectly master of Italian, from the daily necessity you 
will be under of speaking it. In the mean time, I 
insist upon your not neglecting, much less forgetting, 
the German you already know; which you may not 
only continue, but improve, by speaking it constantly 
to your Saxon boy, and as often as you can to the sev¬ 
eral Germans you will meet in your travels. You 
remember, no doubt, that you must never write to 
me from Turin but in the German language and 
character. 

I send you the inclosed letter of recommendation to 
Mr. Smith, the King’s Consul at Venice; who can, 
and I dare say will, be more useful to you there than 
anybody. Pray make your court and behave your 
best to Monsieur and Madame Capello, who will be of 
great use to you at Rome. Adieu I Yours, tenderly. 


London, April 19, 0. 8.1749. 

Deab Boy, 

This letter will, I believe, still find you at Venice, 
in all the dissipation of masquerades, ridottos, operas, 
<fec.: with all my heart; they are decent evening 
amusements, and very properly succeed that serious 
application to which I am sure you devote your morn¬ 
ings. There are liberal and illiberal pleasures as well 
aa liberal and illiberal arts. There are some pleasures 
that degrade a gentleman as much as some trades could 
do. Sottish drinking, indiscriminate gluttony, driv¬ 
ing coaches, rustic sports, such as fox-chases, horse- 
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races, <fec., are, in my opinion, infinitely below the 
honest and industrious professions of a tailor and a 
shoemaker, which are said to deroger. 

As you are now in a musical country, where sing¬ 
ing, fiddling, and piping are not only the common 
topics of conversation, but almost the principal objects 
of attention; I cannot help cautioning you against 
giving in to those (I will call them illiberal) pleasures, 
(though music is commonly reckoned one of the lib¬ 
eral arts,) to the degree that most of your country¬ 
men do when they travel in Italy. If you love music, 
hear it; go to operas, concerts, and pay fiddlers to 
play to you; but I insist upon your neither piping nor 
fiddling yourself. It puts a gentleman in a very friv¬ 
olous, contemptible light; brings him into a great deal 
of bad company; and takes up a great deal of time, 
which might be much better employed. Few things 
would mortify me more, than to see you bearing a part 
in a concert, with a fiddle under your chin, or a pipe 
in your mouth. 

I have had a great deal of conversation with Comte 
du Perron and Comte Lascaris, upon your subject; 
and I will tell you, very truly, what Comte du Perron 
(who is, in my opinion, a very pretty man) said of 
you. H a de Vesprit, un sgavoir pen commun d son 
age , une grande vivaciti, et quand il aura pris dee 
manures il sera parfait; oar ilfaut avouer qvtiil sent 
encore le college ; mais cela viendra. I was very glad 
to hear, from one whom I think so good a judge, that 
you wanted nothing but des marvidres; which I am 
convinced you will now soon acquire in the company 
which henceforwards you are likely to keep. But I 
must add, too, that, if you should not acquire them, 
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all the rest will be of very little use to you. By ma¬ 
nures, I do not mean bare common civility; every¬ 
body must have that, who would not be kicked out of 
company: but I mean engaging, insinuating, shining 
manners; a distinguished politeness, an almost irre¬ 
sistible address; a superior gracefulness in all you say 
and do. It is this alone that can give all your other 
talents their full lustre and value; and, consequently, 
it is this which should now be the principal object of 
your attention. Observe minutely, wherever you go, 
the allowed and established models of good-breeding, 
and form yourself upon them. Whatever pleases you 
most, in others, will infallibly please others, in you. I 
have often repeated this to you; now is your time of 
putting it in practice. 

Pray make my compliments to Mr. Harte; and 
tell him I have received his letter from Vienna, of 
the 16 th N. S., but that I shall not trouble him with 
an answer to it, till I have received the other letter, 
which he promises me, upon the subject of one of my 
last. I long to hear from him after your settlement 
at Turin : the months that you are to pass there will 
be very decisive ones for you. The exercises of the 
Academy, and the manners of Courts, must be at¬ 
tended to and acquired, and, at the same time, your 
other studies continued. I am sure you will not pass, 
nor desire, one single idle hour there; for I do not 
foresee that you can, in any part of your life, put out 
six months to greater interest, than those next six at 
Turin. , . 

We will talk hereafter about your stay at Rome, 
and in other parts of Italy, This only I will now 
recommend to you; which is, to extract the spirit of 
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every place you go to. In those places, which are 
only distinguished by classical fame, and valuable re¬ 
mains of antiquity, have your Classics in your hand 
and in your head: compare the ancient geography, 
and descriptions, with the modern; and never fail to 
take notes Rome will furnish you with business 
enough of that sort; but then it furnishes you with 
many other objects well deserving your attention, such 
as deep ecclesiastical craft and policy. Adieu I 


London, April 27, 0 S. 1749. 

Deab Boy, 

I hate received your letter from Vienna, of the 
19 th, N.S., which gives me great uneasiness, upon 
Mr. Harte’s account. You and I have reason to 
interest ourselves very particularly in everything that 
relates to him. I am glad, however, that no bone is 
broken or dislocated; which being the case, I hope he 
will have been able to pursue his journey to Venice: 
in that supposition I direct this letter to you at Turin; 
where it will either find, or at least not wait very 
long for you; as I calculate that you will be there 
by the end of next month, N. S. I hope you reflect 
how much you have to do there, and that you are 
determined to employ every moment of your time 
accordingly. You have your classical and severer 
studies to continue with Mr. Harte; you have your 
exercises to learn; the turn and manners of a Court 
to acquire: reserving always some time for the decent 
amusements and pleasures of a gentleman. You see 
that I am never against pleasures; I loved them my¬ 
self when I was of your age, and it is as reasonable 
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that you should love them now. But I insist upon 
it, that pleasures are very combinable with, both busi¬ 
ness and studies, and have a much better relish from 
the mixture. The man who cannot join business and 
pleasure, is either a formal coxcomb in the one, or a 
sensual beast in the other. Your evenings I therefore 
allot for company, assemblies, balls, and such sort of 
amusements; as I look upon those to be the best 
schools for the manners of a gentleman; which noth¬ 
ing can give but use, observation, and experience. 
You have, besides, Italian to learn, to which I desire 
you will diligently apply; for though French is, I 
believe, the language of the Court at Turin, yet Italian 
will be very necessary for you at Rome, and in other 
parts of Italy; and if you are well grounded in it 
while you are at Turin, (as you easily may, for it is a 
very easy language,) your subsequent stay at Rome 
will make you perfect in it. I would also have you 
acquire a general notion of Fortification; I mean so 
far as not to be ignorant of the terms, which you will 
often hear mentioned in company; such as Ravelin , 
Bastion, Glads, Gontresoarpe, &c, In order to this, 
I do not propose that you should make a study of 
Fortification, as if you were to be an Engineer: but 
a very easy way of knowing as much as you need 
know of them, will be to visit often the fortifications 
of Turin, in company with some old Officer or Engi¬ 
neer, who will show and explain to you the several 
works themselves; by which means you will get a 
clearer notion of them, than if you were to see them 
only upon paper for seven years together. Go to 
originals whenever you can, and trust to copies and 
descriptions as little as possible. At your idle hours 
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while you are at Turin, pray read the history of the 
House of Savoy, which has produced a great many 
very great men. The late King, Victor Amed6e, was 
undoubtedly one, and the present King* is in my 
opinion another. In general, I believe that little 
Princes are more likely to be great men, than those 
whose more extensive dominions, and superior strength, 
flatter them with a security, which commonly pro¬ 
duces negligence and indolence. A little Prince in 
the neighbourhood of great ones, must be alert, and 
look out sharp, if he would secure his own dominions: 
much more still if he would enlarge them. He must 
watch for conjunctures, or endeavour to make them. 
No Princes have ever possessed this art better than 
those of the House of Savoy; who have enlarged 
their dominions prodigiously within a century, by 
profiting of conjunctures. 

I send you here enclosed a letter from Comte Las- 
caris, who is a warm friend of yours: I desire that you 
will answer it very soon, and very cordially; and re¬ 
member to make your compliments in it to Comte du 
Perron. A young man should never be wanting in 
these attentions; they cost little, and bring in a great 
deal, by getting you people’s good word and affection. 
They gain the heart, to which I have always advised 
you to apply yourself particularly; it guides ten 
thousand for one that reason influences. 

I cannot end this letter, or, I believe, any other, 
without repeating my recommendation of the Graces. 
They are to be met with at Turin; for God’s sake, 
sacrifice to them, and they will be propitious. People 

* Charles Emanuel, who had succeeded to the throne in 1780, on 
his father’s resignation. 
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mistake grossly, to imagine that the least awkward¬ 
ness, in either matter or manner, mind or body, is an 
indifferent thing, and not worthy of attention. It 
may possibly be a weakness in me (but in short we 
are all so made): I confess to you fairly, that when 
you shall come home, and that I first see you, if I find 
you ungraceful in your address, and awkward in your 
person and dress, it will be impossible for me to love 
you half so well as I should otherwise do, let your 
intrinsic merit and knowledge be ever so great. If 
that would be your case with me, as it really would, 
judge how much worse it might be with others, who 
have not the same affection and partiality for you, and 
to whose hearts you must make your own way. 

Remember to write to me constantly, while you are 
in Italy, in the German language and character, till 
you can write to me in Italian; which will not be till 
you have been some time at Rome. 

Adieu, my dear boy; may you turn out what Mr. 
Harte and I wish you I I must add, that, if you do 
not, it will be both your own fault and your own 
misfortune. 


London, May 35, 0. S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

This letter will, I hope, find you settled to your 
serious studies, and your necessary exercises, at Turin, 
after the hurry and dissipation of the Carnival at 
Venice. I mean* that your stay at Turin should, and 
I flatter myself that it will, be an uBefiil and orna¬ 
mental period of your education; but, at the same 
time, I must tell you, that all my affection for you has 
never yet given lne so much anxiety as that which I 
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dow feel. While you are in danger, I shall be in 
fear, and you are in danger at Turin. Mr. Harte 
will, by his care, arm you as well as he can against it; 
but your own good-sense and resolution can alone 
make you invulnerable. I am informed, there are 
now many English at the Academy at Turin; and I 
fear those are just so many dangers for you to encoun¬ 
ter. Who they are I do not know, but I well know the 
general ill conduct, the indecent behaviour, and the 
illiberal views of my young countrymen abroad; espe¬ 
cially wherever they are in numbers together. Ill 
example is of itself dangerous enough, but those who 
give it seldom stop there; they add their infamous 
exhortations and invitations; and, if these fail, they 
have recourse to ridicule; which is harder for one of 
your age and inexperience to withstand, than either 
of the former. Be upon your guard, therefore, agaiust 
these batteries, which will all be played upon you. 
You are not sent abroad to converse with your own 
countrymen: among them, in general, you will get 
little knowledge, no languages, and, I am sure, no 
manners. I desire that you will form no connections, 
nor (what they impudently call) friendships, with 
these people; which are, in truth, only combinations 
and conspiracies against good morals and good man¬ 
ners. There is commonly in young people a facility 
that makes them unwilling to refuse anything that is 
asked of them; a mauvaise honte , that makes them 
ashamed to refuse; and, at the same time, an ambition 
of pleasing and shining in the company they keep; 
these several causes produce the best effect in good 
company, but the very worst in bad. If people had 
no vices but their own, few would have so many as 
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they have. For my own part, I would sooner wear 
other people’s clothes than their vices; and they 
would sit upon me just as well. I hope you will 
have none; but if ever you have, I beg, at least, they 
may be all your own. Vices of adoption are, of all 
others, the most disgraceful and unpardonable. There 
are degrees in vices, as well as in virtues; and I must 
do my countrymen the justice to say, they generally 
take their vices in the lowest degree. Their gallantry 
is the infamous mean debauchery of stews, justly at¬ 
tended and rewarded by the loss of their health, as 
well as their character. Their pleasures of the table 
end in beastly drunkenness, low riot, broken windows, 
and very often (as they well deserve) broken bones. 
They game for the sake of the vice, not of the amuse¬ 
ment ; and therefore carry it to excess; undo, or are 
undone by, their companions. By such conduct, and 
in such company abroad, they come home, the unim¬ 
proved, illiberal, and ungentlemanlike creatures that 
one daily sees them; that is, in the Park and in the 
streets, for one never meets them in good company; 
where they have neither manners to present them¬ 
selves, nor merit to be received. But, with the man¬ 
ners of footmen and grooms, they assume their dress 
too; for you must have observed them in the streets 
here, in dirty blue frocks, with oaken sticks in their 
hands, and their hair greasy and unpowdered, tucked 
up under their hats of an enormous size. Thus fin¬ 
ished and adorned hy their travels, they become the 
disturbers of playhouses; they break the windows, 
and oommonly the landlords, of the taverns where 
they drink; and are at once the support, the terror, 
and the victims of the bawdy-houses they frequent. 
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These poor mistaken people think they shine, and so 
they do indeed; but it is as putrefaction shines in the 
dark. 

I am not now preaching to you, like an old fellow, 
upon either religious or moral texts; I am persuaded 
you do not want the best instructions of that kind : 
but I am advising you as a friend, as a man of the 
world, as one who would not have you old while you 
are young, but would have you take all the pleasures 
that reason points out and that decency warrants. I 
will therefore suppose, for argument’s sake, (for upon 
no other account can it be supposed,) that all the vices 
above mentioned were perfectly innocent in themselves; 
they would still degrade, vilify, and sink those who 
practised them; would obstruct their rising in the 
world, by debasing their characters; and give them a 
low turn of mind and manners, absolutely inconsistent 
with their making any figure in upper life, and great 
business. 

What I have now said, together with your own 
good-sense, is I hope sufficient to arm you against 
the seduction, the invitations, or the profligate exhor¬ 
tations (for I cannot call them temptations) of those 
unfortunate young people. On the other hand, when 
they would engage you in these schemes, content your¬ 
self with a decent but steady refusal: avoid controversy 
upon such plain points. You are too young to convert 
them, and I trust too wise to be converted by them. 
Shun them, not only in reality, but even in appear¬ 
ance, if you would be well received in good company; 
for people will always be shy of receiving a man who 
comes from a place where the plague rages, let him 
look ever so healthy. There are some expressions, 
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both in French and English, and some characters, 
both in those two and in other countries, which have, 
I dare say, misled many young men to their ruin. 
Une honnite debauche, unejolie d&bauche; an agree - 
able rake, a man of pleasure . Do not think that 
this means debauchery and profligacy: nothing like it. 
It means at most the accidental and unfrequent ir¬ 
regularities of youth and vivacity, in opposition to 
dulness, formality, and want of spirit. A commerce 
galant insensibly formed with a woman of fashion; a 
glass of wine or two too much unwarily taken in the 
warmth and joy of good company, or some innocent 
frolic by which nobody is injured, are the utmost 
bounds of that life of pleasure which a man of sense 
and decency, who has a regard for his character, will 
allow himself, or be allowed by others. Those who 
transgress them in the hopes of shining, miss their 
aim, and become infamous, or at least contemptible. 

The length or shortness of your stay at Turin will 
sufficiently inform me (even though Mr. Harte should 
not) of your conduct there; for, as I have told you 
before, Mr. Harte has the strictest orders to carry you 
away immediately from thence upon the first and least 
symptom of infection that he discovers about you; 
and I know him to be too conscientiously scrupulous, 
and too much your friend and mine, not to execute 
them exactly. Moreover, I will inform you that I 
shall have constant accounts of your behaviour from 
Comte Salmour, the governor of the Academy, whose 
son is now here, and my particular friend. I have 
also other good channels of intelligence of which I do 
not apprise you. 1 But, supposing that 'all turns out 
well at Turin, yet, as I propose your being at Rome 
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for the jubilee at Christmas, I desire that you will 
apply yourself diligently to your exercises of dancing, 
fencing, and riding, at the Academy; as well for the 
sake of your health and growth, as to fashion and 
supple you. You must not neglect your dress neither, 
but take care to be bien mis. Pray send for the best 
operator for the teeth at Turin, where I suppose there 
is some famous one, and let him put yours in perfect 
order, and then take care to keep them so afterwards 
yourself. You had very good teeth, and I hope they 
are so still; but even those who have bad ones should 
keep them clean, for a dirty mouth is in my mind ill 
manners: in short, neglect nothing that can possibly 
please. A thousand nameless little things, which 
nobody can describe, but which everybody feels, con¬ 
spire to form that whole of pleasing; as the several 
pieces of a mosaic work, though separately of little 
beauty or value, when properly joined, form those 
beautiful figures which please everybody. A look, a 
gesture, an attitude, a tone of yoice, all bear their 
parts in the great work of pleasing. The art of pleas¬ 
ing is more particularly necessary in your intended 
profession than perhaps in any other; it i§ in truth 
the first half of your business; for, if you do not 
please the Court you are sent to, you will be of very 
little use to the Court you are sent from. Please the 
eyes and the ears, they will introduce you to the heart; 
and nine times in ten the heart governs the under¬ 
standing. 

Make your court particularly, and show distin¬ 
guished attentions, to such men and women as are best 
at Court, highest in the fashion, and in the opinion 
of the public; speak advantageously of them behind 
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their backs, in companies who you have reason to be¬ 
lieve will tell them again. Express your admiration 
of the many great men that the House of Savoy has 
produced; observe, that nature, instead of being ex¬ 
hausted by those efforts, seems to have redoubled them 
in the persons of the present Kang and the Duke of 
Savoy: wonder at this rate where it will end, and 
conclude that it must end in the government of all 
Europe, Say this, likewise, where it will probably 
be repeated; but say it unaffectedly, and, the last es¬ 
pecially, with a kind of enjouem&nt. These little arts 
are very allowable, and must be made use of in the 
course of the world; they are pleasing to one party, 
useful to the other, and injurious to nobody. 

What I have said with regard to my countrymen 
in general does not extend to them all without excep¬ 
tion : there are some who have both merit and man¬ 
ners. Your friend Mr. Stevens is among the latter, 
and I approve of your connection with him. You 
may happen to meet with some others, whose friend¬ 
ship may be of great use to you hereafter, either from 
their superior talents, or their rank and fortune. Cul¬ 
tivate them; but then I desire that Mr. Harte may 
be the judge of those persons. 

Adieu, my dear child I Consider seriously the im¬ 
portance of the two next years, to your character, 
your figure, and your fortune. 


London, May 22, 0. S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

I recommend ED to you in my last an innocent piece 
of art—that of flattering people behind their backs, 
in presence of those who, to make their own court, 
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much more than for your sake, will not fail to repeat, 
and even amplify, the praise to the party concerned. 
This is, of all flattery, the most pleasing, and conse¬ 
quently the most effectual. There are other, and 
many other, inoffensive arts of this kind, which are 
necessary in the course of the world, and which he 
who practises the earliest will please the most, and 
rise the soonest. The spirits and vivacity of youth 
are apt to neglect them as useless, or reject them as 
troublesome; but subsequent knowledge and experi¬ 
ence of the world remind us of their importance, 
commonly when it is too late. The principal of these 
things is the mastery of one’s temper, and that cool¬ 
ness of mind, and serenity of countenance, which 
hinder us from discovering, by words, actions, or 
even looks, those passions or sentiments by which we 
are inwardly moved or agitated, and the discovery of 
which gives cooler and abler people such infinite ad¬ 
vantages over us, not only in great business, but in all 
the most common occurrences of life. A man who 
does not possess himself enough to hear disagreeable 
things without visible marks of anger and change of 
countenance, or agreeable ones without sudden bursts 
of joy and expansion of countenance, is at the mercy 
of every artful knave or pert coxcomb. The for¬ 
mer will provoke or please you by design, to catch 
unguarded words or looks, by which he will easily 
decipher the secrets of your heart, of which you 
should keep the key yourself, and trust it with no man 
living. The latter will, by his absurdity, and without 
intending it, produce the same discoveries, of which 
other people will avail themselves. You will say, 
possibly, that this coolness must be constitutional, and 
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consequently does not depend upon the will; and I 
will allow that constitution has some power over us; 
but I will maintain, too, that people yery often, to ex¬ 
cuse themselves, very unjustly accuse their constitu¬ 
tions. Care and reflection, if properly used, will get 
the better; and a man may as surely get a habit of 
letting his reason prevail over his constitution, as of 
letting, as most people do, the latter prevail over the 
former. If you find yourself subject to sudden starts 
of passion or madness (for I see no difference between 
them, but in their duration), resolve within yourself, 
at least, never to speak one word while you feel that 
emotion within you. Determine, too, to keep your 
countenance as unmoved and unembarrassed as pos¬ 
sible—which steadiness you may get a habit of by 
constant attention. I should desire nothing better, in 
any negotiation, than to have to do with one of these 
men of warm, quick passions, which I would take 
care to set in motion. By artful provocations, I 
would extort rash and unguarded expressions; and, 
by hinting at all the several things that I could sus¬ 
pect, infallibly discover the true one, by the alteration 
it occasioned in the countenance of the person. Volto 
sciolto con pension stretti is a most useful maxim in 
business. It is so necessary at some games, such as 
JBerlan , Quinze, <&<?., that a man who had not the 
command of his temper and countenance would in¬ 
fallibly be undone by those who had, even though 
they played fair; whereas in business you always 
play with sharpers, to whom at least you should give 
no fair advantages. It may be objected, that I am 
now recommending dissimulation to you: I both own 
and justify it. It has been long said, Qui nesdt die - 
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simulare nesoit regnare: I go still farther, and say, 
that without some dissimulation no business can be car¬ 
ried on at all. It is simulation that is false, mean, and 
criminal: that is the cunning which Lord Bacon calls 
crooked or left-handed wisdom, and which is never 
made use of but by those who have not true wisdom. 
And the same great man says, that dissimulation is 
only to hide our own cards; whereas simulation is put 
on in order to look into other people’s. Lord Boling- 
broke, in his t Idea of a Patriot King,” which he has 
lately published, and which I will send you by the 
first opportunity, says, very justly, that simulation is 
a stiletto ; not only an unjust, but an unlawful weapon, 
and the use of it very rarely to be excused, never jus¬ 
tified : whereas dissimulation is a shield, as secrecy is 
armour; and it is no more possible to preserve secrecy 
in business, without some degree of dissimulation, than 
it is to succeed in business without secrecy. He goes 
on and says, that those two arts of dissimulation and 
secrecy are like the alloy mingled with pure ore: a 
little is necessary, and will not debase the coin below 
its proper standard; but if more than that little be 
employed (that is, simulation and cunning), the coin 
loses its currency and the coiner his credit. 

Make yourself absolute master, therefore, of your 
temper and your countenance—so far, at least, as that 
no visible change do appear in either, whatever you 
may feel inwardly. This may be difficult, but it is 
by no means impossible; and, as a man of sense never 
attempts impossibilities on one hand, on the other he 
is never discouraged by difficulties; on the contrary, 
he redoubles his industry and his diligence, he perse¬ 
veres, and infallibly preyails at last. In any point, 
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which prudence bids you pursue, and which a mani¬ 
fest utility attends, let difficulties only animate your 
industry, not deter you from the pursuit. If one way 
has failed, try another; be active, persevere, and you 
will conquer. Some people are to be reasoned, some 
flattered, some intimidated, and some teazed into a 
thing; but, in general, all are to be brought into it at 
last, if skilfully applied to, properly managed, and 
indefatigably attacked in their several weak places. 
The time should likewise be judicibusly chosen. 
Every man has his mollia tempora , but that is far 
from being all day long; and you would choose your 
time very ill, if you applied to a man about one busi¬ 
ness, when his head was full of another, or when his 
heart was full of grief, anger, or any other disagree¬ 
able sentiment. 

In order to judge of the inside of others, study 
your own; for men in general are very much alike; 
and though one has one prevailing passion, and 
another has another, yet their operations are much 
the same; and whatever engages or disgusts, pleases 
or offends you in others, will, mutatis mutandis , en¬ 
gage, disgust, please, or offend others in you. Ob¬ 
serve, with the utmost attention, all the operations of 
your own mind, the nature of your passions, and 
the various motives that determine your will; and 
you may, in a great degree, know all mankind. For 
instance; do you find yourself hurt and mortified, 
when another .makes you feel his superiority, and 
your own inferiority, in knowledge, parts, rank, or 
fortune? you will certainly take great care not to 
make a person, whose goodwill, good word, inter¬ 
est, esteem, or friendship, you would gain, feel that 
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superiority in you, in case you have it. If disagreeable 
insinuations, sly sneers, or repeated contradictions 
teaze and irritate you, would you use them where you 
wished to engage and please? Surely not; and I 
hope you wish to engage, and please, almost univer¬ 
sally. The temptation of saying a smart and witty 
thing, or bon mot; and the malicious applause with 
which it is commonly received, has made people who 
can say them, and, still oftener, people who think 
they can, but cannot, and yet try, more enemies, and 
implacable ones too, than any one other thing that I 
know of. When such things, then, shall happen to be 
said at your expense, (as sometimes they certainly 
will,) reflect seriously upon the sentiments of uneasi¬ 
ness, anger, and resentment, which they excite in you; 
and consider whether it can be prudent, by the same 
means, to excite the same sentiments in others against 
you. It is a decided folly, to lose a friend for a jest; 
but, in my mind, it is not a much less degree of folly, 
to make an enemy of an indifferent and neutral 
person for the sake of a bon mot. When things of 
this kind happen to be said of you, the most prudent 
way is to seem not to suppose that they are meant at 
you, but to dissemble and conceal whatever degree of 
anger you may feel inwardly; and, should they be 
so plain, that you cannot be supposed ignorant of 
their meaning, to join in the laugh of the company 
against yourself; acknowledge the hit to be a fair one, 
and the jest a good one, and play off the whole thing 
in seeming good-humour: but by no means reply in 
the same way; which only shows that you are hurt, 
and publishes the victory which you might have con¬ 
cealed. Should the thing said, indeed, injure your 
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honour, or moral character, there is but one proper 
reply; which I hope you never will have occasion to 
make. 

As the female part of the world has some influ¬ 
ence, and often too much, over the male, your con¬ 
duct, with regard to women, (I mean women of 
fashion, for I cannot suppose you capable of con¬ 
versing with any others,) deserves some share in 
your reflections. They are a numerous and loqua¬ 
cious body: their hatred would be more prejudicial, 
than their friendship can be advantageous to you. A 
general complaisance, and attention to that sex, is 
therefore established by custom, and certainly neces¬ 
sary. But where you would particularly please any 
one, whose situation, interest, or connections can be of 
use to you, you must show particular preference. 
The least attentions please, the greatest charm them. 
The innocent, but pleasing flattery of their persons, 
however gross, is greedily swallowed, and kindly 
digested; but a seeming regard for their understand¬ 
ings, a seeming desire of, and deference for, their ad¬ 
vice, together with a seeming confidence in their 
moral virtues, turns their heads entirely in your 
favour. Nothing shocks them so much as the least 
appearanoe of that contempt, which they are apt to 
suspect men of entertaining of their capacities; and 
you may be very sure of gaining their friendship, if 
you seem to think it worth gaining. Here dissimula¬ 
tion is very often necessary, and even simulation 
sometimes allowable; which, as it pleases them, may 
be useful to you, and is injurious to nobody. 

This torn sheet, which I did not observe when I 
began upon it, as it alters the figure, shortens too the 
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length of my letter. It may very well afford it: my 
anxiety for you carries me insensibly to these lengths. 
I am apt to flatter myself that my experience, at the 
latter end of my life, may be of use to you at the 
beginning of yours; and I do not grudge the greatest 
trouble if it can procure you the least advantage. I 
even repeat frequently the same things, the better to 
imprint them on your young, and, I suppose, yet 
giddy mind; and I shall think that part of my time 
the best employed, that contributes to make you em¬ 
ploy yours well. God bless you, child! 


London, June 16, 0. S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

I no not guess where this letter will find you, but 
I hope it will find you well: I direct it eventually to 
Laybach; from whence, I suppose, you have taken 
care to have your letters sent after you. I received 
no account from Mr. Harte by last post, and the mail 
due this day is not come in; so that my informa¬ 
tions come down no lower than the 2nd June, N. S., 
the date of Mr. Harte's last letter. As I am now 
easy about your health, I am only curious about your 
motions, which I hope have been either to Inspruck 
or Verona; for I disapprove extremely of your pro¬ 
posed long and troublesome journey to Switzerland. 
Wherever you may be, I recommend to you, to get 
as much Italian as you can before you go either to 
Borne or Naples: a little will be of great use to you 
upon the road; and the knowledge of the grammati¬ 
cal part, which you can easily acquire in two or three 
months, will not only facilitate your progress, but 
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accelerate your perfection in that language, when you 
go to those places where it is generally spoken, as 
Naples, Rome, Florence, <fcc. 

Should the state of your health not yet admit of 
your usual application to books, you may in a great 
degree, and I hope you will, repair that loss by useful 
and instructive conversations with Mr. Harte: you 
may, for example, desire him to give you in conver¬ 
sation the outlines, at least, of Mr. Locke’s Logic; a 
general notion of Ethics, and a verbal epitome of 
Rhetoric; of all which, Mr. Harte will give you 
clearer ideas in half an hour by word of mouth, than 
the books of most of the dull fellows who have written 
upon those subjects would do in a week. 

I have waited so long for the post, which I hoped 
would come, that the post, which is just gone out, 
obliges me to cut this letter short. God bless you, 
my dear child, and restore you soon to perfect health I 

My compliments to Mr. Harte, to whose care your 
life is the least thing that you owe. 


London, June 22 , 0. S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

The outside of your letter of the 7th, N. S., directed 
by your own hand, gave me more pleasure than the 
inside of any other letter ever did. I received it 
yesterday, at the same time with one from Mr. Harte, 
of the 6th. They arrived at a very proper time, for 
they found a consultation of physicians in my room, 
upon account of a fever which I had for four or five 
days, but which has now entirely left me. As Mr. 
Harte says, that you/r lungs, now and then, gwe you a 
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little paw,; and that your swellings come and go vari¬ 
ably ; but, as he mentions nothing of your coughing, 
spitting, or sweating, the doctors take it for granted 
that you are entirely free from those three bad symp¬ 
toms ; and from thence conclude, that the pain which 
you sometimes feel upon your lungs, is only sympto¬ 
matica!. of your rheumatic disorder, from the pressure 
of the muscles, which hinders the free play of the 
lungs. But, however, as the lungs are a point of the 
utmost importance and delicacy, they insist upon your 
drinking, in all events, asses’ milk twice a day, and 
goats’ whey as often as you please, the oftener the 
better: in your common diet they recommend an at¬ 
tention to pectorals, such as sago, barley, turnips, &c. 
These rules are equally good in rheumatic, as in con¬ 
sumptive cases; you will therefore, I hope, strictly 
observe them; for I take it for granted you are above 
the silly likings or dislikings, in which silly people 
indulge their tastes at the expense of their healths. 

I approve of your going to Venice, as much as I 
disapprove of your going to Switzerland. I suppose 
that you are by this time arrived, and, in that suppo¬ 
sition, I direct this letter there. But if you should 
find the heat too great, or the weather offensive at this 
time of the year, I would have you go immediately to 
Verona, and stay there till the great heats are over, 
before you return to Venice. 

The time you will probably pass at Venice will 
allow you to make yourself master of that intricate 
and singular form of government, which few of our 
travellers know anything of. Read, ask, and see 
everything that is relative to it. There are likewise 
many valuable remains of the remotest antiquity, and 
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many fine "pieces of the antico moderno; all which 
deserve a different sort of attention from that which 
your countrymen commonly give them. They go to 
see them as they go to see the lions, and Kings on 
horseback, at the Tower here; only to say that they 
have seen them. You will, I am sure, view them in 
another light; you will consider them as you would a 
poem, to which indeed they are akin. You will ob¬ 
serve whether the sculptor has animated his stone, or 
the painter his canvas, into the just expression of those 
sentiments and passions which should characterise and 
mark their several figures. You will examine likewise 
whether, in their groupes, there be an unity of action 
or proper relation; a truth of dress and manners. 
Sculpture and painting are very justly called liberal 
arts; a lively and strong imagination, together with a 
just observation, being absolutely necessary to excel in 
either: which, in my opinion, is by no means the case 
of music, though called a liberal art, and now in Italy 
placed even above the other two: a proof of the decline 
of that country. The Venetian school produced many 
great painters, such as Paul Veronese, Titian, Palma, 
<fcc., by whom you will see, as well in private houses 
as in churches, very fine pieces. The Last Supper, by 
Paul Veronese, in the church of St. George, is reckoned 
his capital performance, and deserves your attention; 
as also does the famous picture of the Cornaro family 
by Titian. A taste of sculpture and painting is in my 
mind as becoming as a taste of fiddling and piping is 
unbecoming a man of fashion. The former is con¬ 
nected with history and poetry, the latter with nothing 
that I know of but bad company. 

Learn Italian as fast as ever you can, that you may 
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be able to understand it tolerably, and speak it a 
little, before you go to Rome and Naples. There are 
many good historians in that language, and excellent 
translations of the ancient Greek and Latin authors, 
which are called the Collwna: but the only two Italian 
poets that deserve your acquaintance are Ariosto and 
Tasso, and they undoubtedly have great merit. 

Make my compliments to Mr. Harte, and tell him 
that I have consulted about his leg; and that, if it 
was only a sprain, he ought to keep a tight bandage 
about the part for a considerable time, and do nothing 
else to it. Adieu I Jubeo te bene valere. 


London, July 6, O. S. 1749, 

Dear Boy, 

As I am now no longer in pain about your health, 
which I trust is perfectly restored, and as, by the 
various accounts I have had of you, I need not be in 
pain about your learning, our correspondence may for 
the future turn upon less important points, compara¬ 
tively, though still very important ones; I mean, the 
knowledge of the world, decorum, manners, address, 
and all those (commonly called little) accomplish¬ 
ments, which are absolutely necessary to give greater 
accomplishments their full value and lustre. 

Had I the admirable ring of Gyges, which ren¬ 
dered the wearer invisible; and had I, at the same 
time, those magic powers which were very common 
formerly, but are now very scarce, of transporting 
myself by a wish to any given place; my first expe¬ 
dition would be to Venice, there to reconnoitre you 
unseen myself. I would first take you in the morn- 
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ing at breakfast with Mr. Harte, and attend to your 
natural and unguarded conversation with him; from 
whence I think I could pretty well judge of your 
natural turn of mind. How I should rejoice if I 
overheard you asking him pertinent questions upon 
useful subjects, or making judicious reflections upon 
the studies of that morning or the occurrences of the 
former day I Then I would follow you into the differ¬ 
ent companies of the day, and carefully observe in 
what manner you presented yourself to, and behaved 
yourself with, men of sense and dignity: whether 
your address was respectful and yet easy, your air 
modest and yet unembarrassed: and I would at the 
same time penetrate into their thoughts, in order to 
know whether your first abord made that advantageous 
impression upon their fancies, which a certain address, 
air, and manners never fail doing. I would after¬ 
wards follow you to the mixed companies of the even¬ 
ing, such as' assemblies, suppers, <fcc., and there watch 
if you trifled gracefully and genteelly: if your good¬ 
breeding and politeness made way for your parts 
and knowledge. With what pleasure should I hear 
people cry out, Ghe garbato cavali&re , com ’ l pulito, 
d/isinvoltOj spiritoso / If all these things turned out to 
my mind, I would immediately assume my own shape, 
become visible, and embrace you: but, if the contrary 
happened, I would preserve my invisibility, make the 
best of my way home again, and sink my disappoint¬ 
ment upon you and the world. As unfortunately 
these supernatural powers of genii, fairies, sylphs and 
gnomes, have had the fate of the oracles they suc¬ 
ceeded, and have ceased for some time, I must content 
myself (till we meet naturally and in the common way) 
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with Mr. Harte’s written accounts of you, and the 
verbal ones which I now and then receive from people 
who have seen you. However, I believe it would do 
you no harm if you would always imagine that I 
were present, and saw and heard everything you did 
and said. 

There is a certain concurrence of various little cir¬ 
cumstances, which compose what the French call 
Vaimable , and which, now you are entering into the 
world, you ought to make it your particular study to 
acquire. Without them, your learning will be pedan- 
try; your conversation often improper—always un¬ 
pleasant; and your figure, however good in itself, 
awkward and unengaging. A diamond, while rough, 
has indeed its intrinsic value; but, till polished, is of 
no use, and would neither be sought for nor worn. 
Its great lustre, it is true, proceeds from its solidity 
and strong cohesion of parts; but, without the last 
polish, it would remain for ever a dirty rofigh mineral, 
in the cabinets of some few curious collectors. You 
have, I hope, that solidity and cohesion of parts; take 
now as much pains to get the lustre. Good company, 
if you make the right use of it, will cut you into shape, 
and give you the true brilliant polish. A propos of 
diamonds: I have sent you, by Sir James Gray, the 
King’s minister, who will be at Venice about the mid¬ 
dle of September, my own diamond buckles, which 
are fitter for your young feet than for my old ones: 
they will probably adorn you—they would only ex¬ 
pose me. If Sir James finds anybody whom he can 
trust, and who will be at Venice before him, he will 
send them by that person ; but if he should not, and 
that you should be gone from Venice before he gets 
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there, he will in that case give them to your banker, 
Monsieur Cornet, to forward to you, wherever you 
may then be. You are now of an age at which the 
adorning your person is not only not ridiculous, but 
proper and becoming. Negligence would imply, either 
an indifference about pleasing, or else an insolent se¬ 
curity of pleasing, without using those means to which 
others are obliged to have recourse. A thorough clean¬ 
liness in your person is as necessary for your own 
health, as it is not to be offensive to other people. 
Washing yourself, and rubbing your body and limbs 
frequently with a flesh-brush, will conduce as much 
to health as to cleanliness. A particular attention to 
the cleanliness of your mouth, teeth, hands, and nails, 
is but common decency, in order not to offend people's 
eyes and noses. 

I send you here enclosed a letter of recommenda¬ 
tion to the Duke of Nivernois, the French Ambas¬ 
sador at Rome,* who is, in my opinion, one of the* 
prettiest men I ever knew in my life. I do not know 
a better model for you to form yourself upon: pray 
observe and frequent him as much as you can. He 
will show you what manners and graces are. I shall, 
by successive posts, send you more letters, both for 
Rome and Naples, where it will be your own fault 
entirely if you do not keep the very best company. 

As you will meet swarms of Germans wherever you 
go, I desire that you will constantly converse with 
them in their own language; which will improve you 

* Louis Jules Manoini, Duo de Nivernois, ■who thirteen years 
afterwards became Ambassador to England. Besides the “ manners 
and graoes” for whioh Lord Chesterfield extols him, he was remarka¬ 
ble for combining, like Lord Chesterfield himself, though in a much 
less eminent degree, literary taste with political distinction. 
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in that language, and be, at the same time, an agreeable 
piece of civility to them. 

Your stay in Italy will, I do not doubt, make you 
critically master of Italian. I know it may, if you 
please; for it is a very regular, and consequently a 
very easy, language. Adieu! God bless you ! 


London, July 20, O. S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

I wrote to Mr. Harte last Monday, the 17th, 0.8., 
in answer to his letter of the 20th June, N. 8., which 
I had received but the day before, after an interval of 
eight posts, during which I did not know whether you 
or he existed, and indeed I began to think that you did 
not. By that letter, you ought at this time to be at 
Venice, where I hope you are arrived in perfect health, 
after the baths of Tieffer, in case you have made use of 
them. I hope they are not hot baths, if your lungs 
are still tender. 

Your friend, the Comte d’Einsiedlen, is arrived 
here; he has been at my door, and I have been at 
his, but we have not yet met: he will dine with me 
some day this week. Comte Lascaris inquires after 
you very frequently, and with great affection. Pray 
answer the letter which I forwarded to you a great 
while ago from him. You may enclose your answer 
to me, and I will take care to give it him. Those 
attentions ought never to be omitted: they cost little, 
and please a great deal; but the neglect of them 
offends more than you can yet imagine. Great merit, 
or great failings, will make you respected or despised; 
but trifles, little attentions, mere nothings, either done 
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or neglected, will make you either liked or disliked, in 
the general run of the world. Examine yourself, why 
you like such and such people, and dislike such and 
such others, and you will find that those different 
sentiments proceed from very slight causes. Moral 
virtues are the foundation of society in general, and of 
friendship in particular; but attentions, manners, and 
graces both adorn and strengthen them. My heart is 
so set upon your pleasing, and consequently succeed¬ 
ing, in the world, that possibly I have already (and 
probably shall again) repeat the same things over and 
over to you. However, to err, if I do err, on the surer 
side, I shall continue to communicate to you those 
observations upon the world which long experience 
has enabled me to make, and which I have generally 
found to hold true. Your youth and talents, armed 
with my experience, may go a great way; and that 
armour is very much at your service, if you please to 
wear it. I premise that it is not my imagination, but 
my memory, that gives you these rules. I am not 
writing pretty, but useful reflections. 

A man of sense soon discovers, because he carefully 
observes, where, and how long, he is welcome, and 
takes care to leave the company, at least, as soon as 
he is wished out of it. Fools never perceive where 
they are either ill-timed or ill-placed. 

I am this moment agreeably stopped in the course 
of my reflections, by the arrival of Mr. Harte’s letter 
of the 13th July, N.S., to Mr. G-revenkop, with one 
enclosed for your Mamma. I find by it, that many 
of his and your letters to me must have miscarried; 
for he says that I have had regular accounts of you. 
Whereas all those accounts have been only his letter 
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of the 6th and yours of the 7th June, N.S.; his of 
the 20th June, N.S., to me; and now his of the 13th 
July, N.S, to Mr. Grevenkop. However, since you 
are so well as Mr. Harte says you are, all is well. I 
am extremely glad you have no complaint upon your 
lungs, but I desire that you will think you have for 
three or four months to come. Keep in a course of 
asses’ or goats’ milk, for one is as good as the other, 
and possibly the latter is the best; and let your com¬ 
mon food be as pectoral as you can conveniently make 
it. Pray tell Mr. Harte that, according to his desire, 
I have wrote a letter of thanks to Mr. Firmian. I 
hope you write to him too, from time to time. The 
letters of recommendation of a man of his merit and 
learning will, to be sure, be of great use to you among 
the learned world in Italy; that is, provided you take 
care to keep up to the character he gives you in them, 
otherwise they will only add to your disgrace. 

Consider that you have lost a good deal of time 
by your illness; fetch it up now you are well. At 
present you should be a good economist of your mo¬ 
ments, of which company and sights will claim a 
considerable share; so that those which remain for 
study must be not only attentively, but greedily em¬ 
ployed. But indeed I do not suspect you of one 
single moment’s idleness in the whole day. Idleness 
is only the refuge of weak minds, and the holyday 
of fools. I do not call good company and liberal 
pleasures, idleness; far from it—I recommend to you 
a good share of both. 

I send you here enclosed a letter for Cardinal Alex¬ 
ander Albani, which you will give him as soon as you 
can get to Rome, and before you deliver any others; 
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the Purple expects that preference: go next to the 
Due de Nivernois, to whom you are recommended 
by several people at Paris, as well as by myself. 
Then you may carry your other letters occasion¬ 
ally. 

Remember to pry narrowly into every part of the 
government of Venice; inform yourself of the His¬ 
tory of that Republic, especially of its most remark¬ 
able eras; such as the Ligue de Cambray, in 1509, 
by which it had like to have been destroyed; and the 
conspiracy formed by the Marquis de Bed mar, the 
Spanish Ambassador, to subject it to the Crown of 
Spain. The famous disputes between that Republic 
and the Pope are worth your knowledge; and the 
writings of the celebrated and learned Ph'cL Paolo di 
Sarpi , upon that occasion, worth your reading. It 
was once the greatest commercial power in Europe, 
and, in the 14th and 15th centuries, made a consider¬ 
able figure; but at present its commerce is decayed, 
and its riches consequently decreased; and, far from 
meddling now with the affairs of the continent, it 
owes its security to its neutrality and inefficacy: and 
that security will last no longer than till one of the 
great powers in Europe engrosses the rest of Italy; 
an event which this century possibly may, but which 
the next probably will, see. 

Your friend Comte d’Einsiedlen, and his Governor, 
have been with me this moment, and delivered me 
your letter from Berlin, of February the 28th, N. 8. 
I like them both so well, that I am glad you did ; and 
still more glad to hear what they say of you. Go 
on, and continue to deserve the praises of those who 
deserve praises themselves. Adieu! 

Vol. I. 20 
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I break open this letter to acknowledge yours of 
the 30th June, N. S., which I have but this instant 
received, though thirteen days antecedent in date to 
Mr. Harte’s last. I never in my life heard of bath¬ 
ing four hours a day; and I am impatient to hear of 
your safe arrival at Venice, after so extraordinary an 
operation. 


London, July 80, O. 8. 1749. 

Deae Boy, 

Me. Haete’s letters and yours drop in upon me 
most irregularly; for I received by the last post, one 
from.Mr. Harte, of the 9th, 1ST. S., and that which Mr. 
Grevenkop had received from him the post before, 
was of the 13th; at last, I suppose, I shall receive 
them all. 

I am very glad that my letter, with Dr. Shaw’s 
opinion, has lessened your bathing; for, since I was 
bom, I never heard of bathing four hours a day, 
which would surely be too much, even in Medea’s 
kettle, if you wanted (as you do not yet) new boiling. 

Though, in that letter of mine, I proposed your 
going to Inspruck, it was only in opposition to Lau¬ 
sanne, which I thought much too long and painful a 
journey for you; but you will have found, by my 
subsequent letters, that I entirely approve of Venice, 
where I hope you have now been some time, and which 
is a much better place for you to reside at, till you go 
to Naples, than either Tieffer or Laybach. I love 
capitals extremely: it is in capitals that the best com¬ 
pany is always to be found; and, consequently, the 
best manners to be 'learned. The very best provincial 
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places have some awkwardnesses, that distinguish their 
manners from those of the metropolis. A propos of 
capitals; I send you here two letters of recommenda¬ 
tion to Naples, from Monsieur Finochetti, the Neapol¬ 
itan minister at the Hague; and in my next I shall 
send you two more, from the same person to the same 
place. 

I have examined Count Einsiedlen so narrowly 
concerning you, that I have extorted from him a con¬ 
fession, that you do not care to speak German, unless 
to such as understand no other language. At this 
rate, you will never speak it well, which I am very 
desirous that you should do, and of which you would, 
in time, find the advantage. Whoever has not the 
command of a language, and does not speak it with 
facility, will always appear below himself, when he 
converses in that language: the want of words and 
phrases will cramp and lame his thoughts. As you 
. now know German enough to express yourself toler¬ 
ably, speaking it very often will soon make you speak 
it very well; and then you will appear in it whatever 
you are. What with your own Saxon servant, and 
the swarms of Germans you will meet with wherever 
you go, you may have opportunities of conversing in 
that language half the day; and I do very seriously 
desire that you will, or else all the pains you have 
already taken about it are lost. You will remember, 
likewise, that, till you can write in Italian, you are 
always to write to me in German. 

Mr. Harte’s conjecture concerning your distemper 
seems to be a very reasonable one; it agrees entirely 
with mine, which is the universal rule by which every 
man judges of another man’s opinion. But, what- 
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ever may have been the cause of your rheumatic dis¬ 
order, the effects are still to be attended to; and as 
there must be a remaining acrimony in your blood, 
you ought to have regard to that, in your common 
diet, as well as in your medicines; both which should 
be of a sweetening alkaline nature, and promotive of 
perspiration. Rheumatic complaints are very apt to 
return, and those returns would be very vexatious and 
detrimental to you, at your age, and in your course of 
travels. Your time is, now particularly, inestimable; 
and every hour of it, at present, worth more than a 
year will be to yon twenty years hence. You are 
now laying the foundation of your future character 
and fortune; and one single stone wanting in that 
foundation, is of more consequence than fifty in the 
superstructure, which can always be mended and 
embellished if the foundation is solid. To carry on 
the metaphor of building: I would wish you to be a 
Corinthian edifice, upon a Tuscan foundation; the latter , 
having the utmost strength and solidity to support, 
and the former all possible ornaments to decorate. 
The Tuscan column is coarse, clumsy, and unpleasant; 
nobody looks at it twice: the Corinthian fluted col¬ 
umn is beautiful and attractive; but, without a solid 
foundation, can hardly be seen twice, because it must 
soon tumble down. Yours affectionately. 


London, August 7, 0. S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

By Mr. Harte’s letter to me of the 18th July, 
N. S, which I received by the last post, I am at 
length informed of the particulars both of your past 
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distemper, and of your future motions. As to the for¬ 
mer, I am now convinced, and so is Doctor Shaw, that 
your lungs were only symptomatically affected, and 
that the rheumatic tendency is what you are chiefly 
now to guard against, but (for greater security) with 
due attention still to your lungs, as if they had been, 
and still were, a little affected. In either case, a 
cooling, pectoral regimen is equally good. By cool¬ 
ing, I mean cooling in its consequences, not cold to 
the palate: for nothing is more dangerous than very 
cold liquors, at the very time that one longs for them 
the most, which is when one is very hot. Fruit, 
when full ripe, is very wholesome; but then it must 
be within certain bounds as to quantity; for I have 
known many of my countrymen die of bloody fluxes, 
by indulging in too great a quantity of fruit, in those 
countries where, from the goodness and ripeness of it, 
they thought it could do them no harm. Ne qmd 
nimis , is a most excellent rule in everything; but 
commonly the least observed, by people of your age, 
in anything. 

As to your future motions, I am very well pleased 
with them, and greatly prefer your intended stay at 
Verona to Venice, whose almost stagnating waters 
must, at this *time of the year, corrupt the air. 
Verona has a pure and clear air, and, as I am in¬ 
formed, a great deal of good company. Marquis 
Maffei * alone would be worth going there for. You 
may, I think, very well leave Verona about the 
middle of September, when the great heats will be 
quite over, and then make the best of your way to 

* The Marquis Scipione Maffei, author of the ‘‘Verona Illustrata,” 
and the “ Museum Veronense.” He died in 1704. 
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Naples, where, I own, I want to have yon, by way of 
precaution (I hope it is rather over-caution) in case 
of the least remains of a pulmonic disorder. The 
amphitheatre at Verona is worth your attention; as 
are also many buildings there and at Vicenza, of the 
famous Andrea Palladio, whose taste and style of 
building were truly antique. It would not he amiss, 
if you employed three or four days in learning the 
five Orders of Architecture, with their general pro¬ 
portions ; and you may know all that you need know 
of them in that time. Palladio’s own book of Archi¬ 
tecture is the best you can make use of for that pur¬ 
pose, skipping over the lowest mechanical parts of it, 
such as the materials, the cement, &c. 

Mr. Harte tells me, that your acquaintance with 
the classics is renewed ; the suspension of which has 
been so short, that I dare say it has produced no 
coldness. I hope, and believe, you are now so much 
master of them, that two hours every day, uninter¬ 
ruptedly, for a year or two more, will make you per¬ 
fectly so; and I think you cannot now allot them a 
greater share than that of your time, considering the 
many other things you have to learn and to do. You 
must know how to speak and write Italian perfectly; 
you must learn some logic, some geometry, and some 
astronomy, not to mention your exercises where they 
are to be learnt; and, above all, you must learn the 
world, which is not soon learnt, and only to be learnt 
by frequenting good and various companies. 

Consider therefore how precious every moment of 
time is to you now. The more you apply to your 
business, the more you will taste your pleasures. The 
exercise of the mind in the morning whets the appe- 
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tite for the pleasures of the evening, as much as the- 
exercise of the body whets the appetite for dinner. 
Business and pleasure, rightly understood, mutually 
assist each other, instead of being enemies, as silly or 
dull people often think them. No man tastes pleas¬ 
ures truly who does not earn them by previous busi- * 
ness; and few people do business well, who do nothing 
else. Bemember, that, when I speak of pleasures, I 
always mean the elegant pleasures of a rational being, 
and not the brutal ones of a swine. I mean fa bonne 
ch&re, short of gluttony; wine, infinitely short of 
drunkenness; play, without the least gaming; and 
gallantry, without debauchery. There is a line in all 
these things, which men of sense, for greater security, 
take care to keep a good deal on the right side of: for 
sickness, pain, contempt, and infamy, lie immediately 
on the other side of it. Men of sense and merit in all 
other respects, may have had some of these failings; 
but then those few examples, instead of inviting us to 
imitation, should only put us the more upon our guard 
against such weaknesses. Whoever thinks them fash¬ 
ionable will not be so himself. I have often known 
a fashionable man have some one vice; but I never in 
my life knew a vicious man a fashionable man. Vice 
is as degrading as it is criminal. God bless you, my 
dear child I 


• London, August 10, 0. S. 1749. 

Bear Boy, 

Let us resume our reflections upon men, their char¬ 
acters, their manners; in a word, our reflections upon 
the world. They may help you to form yourself and 
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to know others. A knowledge very useful at all ages, 
very rare at yours: it seems as if it were nobody’s 
business to communicate it to young men. Their mas¬ 
ters teach them, singly, the languages or the sciences of 
their several departments; and are indeed generally 
incapable of teaching them the world: their parents 
are often so too, or at least neglect doing it, either 
from avocations, indifference, or from an opinion that 
throwing them into the world (as they call it) is the 
best way of teaching it them. This last notion is in a 
great degree true; that is, the world can doubtless 
never be well known by theory; practice is absolutely 
necessary: but surely, it is of great use to a young 
man, before he sets out for that country, full of mazes, 
windings, and turnings, to have at least a general map 
of it, made by some experienced traveller. 

There is a certain dignity of manners absolutely 
necessary, to make even the most valuable character 
either respected or respectable. 

Horse-play, romping, frequent and loud fits of 
laughter, jokes, waggery, and indiscriminate famili¬ 
arity, mil sink both merit and knowledge into a 
degree of contempt. They compose at most a merry 
fellow; and a merry fellow was never yet a respect¬ 
able man. Indiscriminate familiarity either offends 
your superiors, or else dubs you their dependant, and 
led captain. It gives your inferiors just, but trouble¬ 
some and improper claims of equality. A joker is 
near akin to a buffoon; and neither of them is the 
least related to wit. Whoever is admitted or sought 
for in company, upon any other account than that of 
his merit and manners, is never respected there, but 
only made use of. We will have such-a-one, For he 
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sings prettily; we will invite such-a-one to a ball, for 
he dances well; we will have such-a-one at supper, 
for he is always joking and laughing; we will ask 
another, because he plays deep at all games, or be¬ 
cause he can drink a great deal. These are all vilify¬ 
ing distinctions, mortifying preferences, and exclude 
all ideas of esteem and regard. Whoever is had (as 
it is called) in company for the sake of any one thing 
singly, is singly that thing, and will never be consid¬ 
ered in any other light; consequently never respected, 
let his merits be what they will. 

This dignity of manners, which I recommend so 
much to you, is not only as different from pride, as 
true courage is from blustering, or true wit from 
joking; but is absolutely inconsistent with it; for 
nothing vilifies and degrades more than pride. The 
pretensions of the proud man are oftener treated with 
sneer and contempt, than with indignation; as we 
offer ridiculously too little to a tradesman who asks 
ridiculously too much for his goods, but we do not 
haggle with one who only asks a just and reasonable 
price. 

Abject flattery and indiscriminate assentation de¬ 
grade, as much as indiscriminate contradiction and 
noisy debate disgust. But a modest assertion of one’s 
own opinion, and a complaisant acquiescence in other 
people’s, preserve dignity. 

Vulgar, low expressions, awkward motions and ad¬ 
dress, vilify; as they imply, either a very low turn of 
mind, or low education and low company. 

Frivolous curiosity about trifles, and a laborious 
attention to little objects, which neither require nor 
deserve a moment’s thought, lower a man; who from 
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thence is thought (and not unjustly) incapable of 
greater matters. Cardinal de Retz, very sagaciously, 
marked out Cardinal Chigi * for a little mind, from 
the moment that he told him he had wrote three years 
with the same pen, and that it was an excellent good 
one still. 

A certain degree of exterior seriousness in looks ar^d 
motions, gives dignity, without excluding wit and de¬ 
cent cheerfulness, which are always serious themselves. 
A constant smirk upon the face, and a whiffling activ¬ 
ity of the body, are strong indications of futility. 
Whoever is in a hurry, shows that the thing he is 
about is too big for him. Haste and hurry are very 
different things. 

I have only mentioned some of those things which 
may and do, in the opinion of the world, lower and 
sink characters in other respects valuable enough; hut 
I have taken no notice of those that affect and sink 
the moral characters: they are sufficiently obvious. 
A man who has patiently been kicked may as well 
pretend to courage as a man blasted by vices and 
crimes may to dignity of any kind. But an exterior 
decency and dignity of manners will even keep such 
a man longer from sinking than otherwise he would 
be: of such consequence is the to nptnov, even though 
affected and put on I Pray read frequently and with 
the utmost attention; nay, get by heart, if you can, 
that incomparable chapter in Cicero's Offices upon the 
to icpexov or the Decorum. It contains whatever is 
necessary for the dignity of manners. 

In my next I will send you a general map of 
Courts; a region yet unexplored by you, but which 

* Elected Pope in April 1655, under the name of Alexander VII. 
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you are one day to inhabit. The ways are gener¬ 
ally crooked and full of turnings, sometimes strewed 
with flowers, sometimes choked up with briers; rotten 
ground and deep pits frequently lie concealed under 
a smooth and pleasing surface: all the paths are 
slippery, and every slip is dangerous. Sense and 
discretion must accompany you at your first setting 
out; but notwithstanding those, till experience is your 
guide, you will every now and then step out of your 
way or stumble. 

Lady Chesterfield has just now received your Ger¬ 
man letter, for which she thanks you: she says the 
language is very correct, and I can plainly see the 
character is well formed, not to say better than your 
English character. Continue to write German fre¬ 
quently, that it may become quite familiar to you. 

Adieu I 


LondoD, August 21, 0. S. 1749. 

Deab Boy, 

By the last letter that I received from Mr. Harte, 
of the 31st July, N.S., I suppose you are now either 
at Venice or Verona, and perfectly recovered of your 
late illness, which I am daily more and more con¬ 
vinced had no consumptive tendency: however, for 
some time still, faites oomme 8 J il y en avoit , be regular, 
and live pectorally. 

You will soon be at Courts, where though you will 
not be concerned, yet reflection and observation upon 
what you see and hear there may be of use to you 
when hereafter you may come to be concerned in 
Courts yourself. Nothing in Courts is exactly as it 
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appears to be; often very different, sometimes directly 
contrary. Interest, which is the real spring of every¬ 
thing there, equally creates and dissolves friendships, 
produces and reconciles enmities; or rather, allows of 
neither real friendships nor enmities; for, as Dryden 
very justly observes, Politicians neither love nor hate. 
This is so true, that you may think you connect your¬ 
self with two friends to-day, and be obliged to-morrow 
to make your option between them as enemies: ob¬ 
serve, therefore, such a degree of reserve with your 
friends as not to put yourself in their power if they 
should become your enemies; and such a degree of 
moderation with your enemies as not to make it 
impossible for them to become your friends. 

Courts are unquestionably the seats of politeness 
and good-breeding; were they not so, they would be 
the seats of slaughter and desolation. Those who now 
smile upon and embrace, would aflront and stab each 
other if manners did not interpose: but ambition and 
avarice, the two prevailing passions at Courts, found 
dissimulation more effectual than violence; and dis¬ 
simulation introduced that habit of politeness which 
distinguishes the courtier from the country gentleman. 
In the former case the strongest body would prevail, 
in the latter the strongest mind. 

A man of parts and efficiency need not flatter every¬ 
body at Court, but he must take great care to offend 
nobody personally; it being in the power of very 
many to hurt him, who cannot serve him. Homer 
supposes a chain let down from Jupiter to the earth 
to connect him with mortals. There is at all Courts 
a chain which connects the Prince or the Minister 
with the page of the back-stairs or the chambermaid. 
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The King’s wife or mistress has an influence over 
him; a lover has an influence over her; the chamber¬ 
maid or the valet-de-chamhre has an influence over 
both; and so ad infinitum. You must, therefore, not 
break a link of that chain by which you hope to climb 
up to the Prince. 

You must renounce Courts if you will not connive 
at knaves and tolerate fools; their number makes 
them considerable. You should as little quarrel as 
connect yourself with either. 

Whatever you say or do at Court, you may depend 
upon it, will he known; the business of most of those 
who crowd levees and antichambers being to repeat 
all that they see or hear, and a great deal that they 
neither see nor hear, according as they are inclined 
to the persons concerned, or according to the wishes 
of those to whom they hope to make their court. 
Great caution is therefore necessary; and if to great 
caution you can join seeming frankness and openness, 
you will unite what Machiavel reckons very difficult, 
but very necessary to be united, volto sdolto e pensirn 
atretti. 

Women are very apt to be mingled in CfUrt in¬ 
trigues ; but they deserve attention better than 
confidence: to hold by them is a very precarious 
tenure. 

I am agreeably interrupted in these reflections by a 
letter which I have this moment received, from Baron 
Firmian. It oontains your panegyric, and with the 
strongest protestations imaginable, that \e does you 
only justice. I received this favourable account of 
you with pleasure, and I communicate it to You with 
as much. While you deserve praise, it is reasonable 
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you should know that you meet with it; and I make 
no doubt but it will encourage you in persevering to 
deserve it. This is one" paragraph of the Baron’s 
letter: “ Ses mosurs dam un age si tendre , reglees 
sehn toutes les loix d’une morale exacte et sensee, son 
application (that is what I like) & tout ce qui s’appelle 
Stude serieuse, et Belles Lettres, eloignSe de Vombre 
mime d J v/n faste pidantesque , le rendent trbs digne de 
vos tendres soins; et fan Vhonnewr de vous assurer 
que chacun se louera beaueoup de son commerce aise, et 
de son amitie: fen ai prqfite avec plaisir id et d 
Vienne , et je me crois trbs heureux de la permission , 
qu’il m'a accordee de la continuer par la vo'ie de 
letbres Reputation, like health, is preserved and 
increased by the same means by which it is acquired. 
Continue to desire and deserve praise, and you will 
certainly find it: knowledge adorned by manners will 
infallibly procure it. Consider that you have but a 
little way farther to get to your journey’s end: there¬ 
fore, for God’s sake, do not slacken your pace: one 
year and a half more of sound application, Mr. Harte 
assures me, will finish his work; and, when his work 
is finished well, your own will be very easily done 
afterwards. Les Manures et les Graces are no im¬ 
material parts of that work; and I beg that you will 
give as much of your attention to them as to your 
books. Everything depends upon them : senza di noi 
ogni fatica & vana. The various companies you now 
go into will procure them you, if you will carefully 
observe, and form yourself upon, those who have 
them. 

Adieu I God bless you I and may you ever deserve 
that affection with which I am now Yours I 
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London, September 5, O. S. 1749. 

Deae Boy, 

I have received yours from Laybach, of the 17th 
of August, N. S., with the enclosed for Comte Lascaris, 
which I have given him, and with which he is ex¬ 
tremely pleased, as I am with your account of Car- 
niola. I am very glad that you attend to, and inform 
yourself of, the political objects of the countries you 
go through. Trade and manufactures are very con¬ 
siderable, not to say the most important ones; for, 
though armies and navies are the shining marks of 
the strength of countries, they would be very ill paid, 
and consequently fight very ill, if manufactures and 
commerce did not support them. You have certainly 
observed in Germany the inefficiency of great Powers, 
with great tracts of country and swarms of men, 
which are absolutely useless, if not paid by other 
Powers, who have the resources of manufactures and 
commerce. This we have lately experienced to be 
the case of the two Empresses of Germany and 
Russia England,, France, and Spain must pay their 
respective allies, or they may as well be without 
them. 

I have not the least objection to your taking into 
the bargain the observation of natural curiosities: 
they are very welcome, provided they do not take up 
the room of better things. But the forms of govern¬ 
ment, the maxims of policy, the strength or weakness, 
the trade and commerce, of the several countries you 
see or hear of, are the important objects which I 
recommend to your most minute inquiries and most 
serious attention. I thought that the republic of 
Venice had by this time laid aside that silly and 
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frivolous piece of policy, of endeavouring to conceal 
their form of government, which anybody may know, 
pretty nearly, by taking the pains to read four or five 
books, which explain all the great parts of it; and as 
for some of the little wheels of that machine, the 
knowledge of them would be as little useful to others 
as dangerous to themselves. Their best policy (I can 
tell them) is to keep quiet, and to offend no one great 
Power, by joining with another. Their escape after 
the Ligue of Gambray should prove an useful lesson 
to them. 

I am glad you frequent the assemblies at Venice. 
Have you seen Monsieur and Madame Capello ? and 
how did they receive you ? Let me know who are 
the ladies whose houses you frequent the most. Have 
you seen the Comtesse d’Orselska, Princess of Hol¬ 
stein ? Is Comte Algarotti, who was the tenant there, 
at Venice? 

You will, in many parts of Italy, meet with num¬ 
bers of the Pretender’s people (English, Scotch, and 
Irish fugitives), especially at Rome, and probably the 
Pretender himself. It is none of your business to 
declare war on these people; as little as it is your in¬ 
terest, or, I hope, your inclination, to connect yourself 
with them; and, therefore, I recommend to you a 
perfect neutrality. Avoid them as much as you can 
with decency and good manners; but, when you can¬ 
not, avoid any political conversation or debates with 
them: tell them that you do not concern yourself with 
political matters—that you are neither a maker nor a 
deposer of Kings—that, when you left England, you 
left a King in it, and have not since heard either of 
his death, or of any revolution that has happened, 
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and that you take Kings and kingdoms as you find 
them; but enter no farther into matters with them, 
which can be of no use, and might bring on heat and 
quarrels. When you speak of the old Pretender, 
you will call him only the Chevalier de St. George, 
but mention him as seldom as possible. Should he 
chance to speak to you at any assembly (as, I am told, 
he sometimes does to the English), be sure that you 
seem not to know him; and answer him civilly, but 
always either in French or in Italian; and give him, 
in the former, the appellation of Monsi&u/r , and in the 
latter of Signore. Should you meet with the Cardinal 
of York,* you will be under no difficulty, for he has, 
as Cardinal, an undoubted right to JEminenza. Upon 
the whole, see any of those people as little as possible; 
when you do see them, be civil to them, upon the 
footing of strangers; but never be drawn into any 
altercations with them about the imaginary right of 
their King, as they call him. 

It is to no sort of purpose to talk to those people 
of the natural rights of mankind, and the particular 
constitution of this country. Blinded by prejudices, 
soured by misfortunes, and tempted by their necessi¬ 
ties, they are as incapable of reasoning rightly as they 
have hitherto been of acting wisely. The late Lord 
Pembroke never would know anything that he had not 
a mind to know; and, in this case, I advise you to 
follow his example. Never know either the father or 

* Henry, the seoond son of the Ohevalier de St. George, -was raised 
to the Purple in July 1747, with the title of Cardinal York. After 
the decease of his elder brother in 1788, a medal was struck in his 
name as Henry the Ninth, King of England, with the motto (whioh 
he had assumed even as Cardinal), non desidebiis hominuu bed 
voluntate dei. He survived till 1807. 

Vol. I. 21 
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the two sons,* any otherwise than as foreigners; and 
so, not knowing their pretensions, you have no occasion 
to dispute them. 

I can never help recommending to you the utmost 
attention and care to acquire les manures, la tournure, 
et les Graces, d’un galant homme, et d’un homme de 
Cowr . They should appear in every look, in every 
action—in your address, and even in your dress, if 
you would either please or rise in the world. That 
you may do both (and both are in your power) is most 
ardently wished you, by Yours. 

P.S.—I made Comte Lascaris show me your letter, 
which I liked very well: the style was easy and nat¬ 
ural, and the French pretty correct. There were so 
few faults in the orthography, that a little more obser¬ 
vation of the best French authors will make you a 
correct master of that necessary language. 

I will not conceal from you that I have lately had 
extraordinary good accounts of you, from an unsus¬ 
pected and judicious person, who promises me that, 
with a little more of the world, your manners and 
address will equal your knowledge. This is the 
more pleasing to me, as those were the two articles of 
which I was the most doubtful. These commenda¬ 
tions will not, I am persuaded, make you vain and 
coxcombical, but only encourage you to go on in the 
right way. 

* The elder Bon (Charles Edward) was, however, absent from Borne 
at this period, and did not return there until his father's death in 
1766. 
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London, September 12, 0. S. 1749. 

Deae Boy, 

It seems extraordinary, but it is very true, that my 
anxiety for you increases in proportion to the good 
accounts which I receive of you from all hands. I 
promise myself so much from you, that I dread the 
least disappointment. You are now so near the port, 
which I have so long wished and laboured to briDg 
you safe into, that my concern would be doubled, 
should you be shipwrecked within sight of it. The 
object, therefore, of this letter is, (laying aside all the 
authority of a parent,) to conjure you as a friend, by 
the affection you have for me (and surely you have 
reason to have some), and by the regard you have for 
yourself, to go on, with assiduity and attention, to 
complete that work, which of late you have carried on 
so well, and which is now so near being finished. My 
wishes and my plan were to make you shine, and dis¬ 
tinguish yourself equally in the learned and the polite 
world. Few have been able to do it. Deep learning 
is generally tainted with pedantry, or at least un¬ 
adorned by manners; as, on the other hand, polite 
manners, and the turn of the world, are too often 
unsupported by knowledge, and consequently end 
contemptibly in the frivolous dissipation of drawing¬ 
rooms and ruelles. You are now got over the dry and 
difficult parts of learning; what remains, requires much 
more time than trouble. You have lost time by your 
illness; you must regain it now or never. I there¬ 
fore most earnestly desire, for your own sake, that, for 
these next six months, at least six hours every morn¬ 
ing, uninterruptedly, may be inviolably sacred to your 
studies with Mr r Harte. I do not know whether he 
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will require so much, but I know that I do, and hope 
you will, and consequently prevail with him to give 
you that time: I own it is a good deal; but when 
both you and he consider that the work will be so 
much better and so much sooner done by such an as¬ 
siduous and continued application, you will neither of 
you think it too much, and each will find his account 
in it. So much for the mornings, which, from your 
own good-sense, and Mr. Harte’s tenderness and care 
of you, will, I am sure, be thus well employed. It is 
not only reasonable, but useful too, that your evenings 
should be devoted to amusements and pleasures; and 
therefore I not only allow but recommend, that they 
should be employed at assemblies, balls, spectacles, and 
in the best companies; with this restriction only, that 
the consequences of the evenings’ diversions may not 
break in upon the mornings’ studies, by breakfastings, 
visits, and idle parties into the country. At your age, 
you need not be ashamed, when any of these morning 
parties are proposed, to say you must beg to be excused, 
for you are obliged to devote your mornings to Mr. 
Harte; that I will have it so; and that you dare not 
do otherwise. Lay it all upon me; though I am per¬ 
suaded it will be as much your own inclination as it is 
mine. But those frivolous, idle people, whose time 
hangs upon their own hands, and who desire to make 
others lose theirs too, are not to be reasoned with ; and 
indeed it would be doing them too much honour. The 
shortest, civil answers, are the best; Icarmot, Idcvre 
not, instead of I will not; for, if you were to enter 
with them into the necessity of study, and the useful¬ 
ness of knowledge, it would only furnish them with 
matter for their silly jests; which, though I would not 
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have you mind, I would not have you invite. I will 
suppose you at Rome, studying six hours uninterrupt¬ 
edly with Mr. Harte every morning, and passing your 
evenings with the best company of Rome, observing 
their manners and forming your own; and I will sup¬ 
pose a number of idle, sauutering, illiterate English, 
as there commonly is there, living entirely with one 
another, supping, drinking, and sitting up late at each 
other’s lodgings; commonly in riots and scrapes, when 
drunk; and never in good company when sober. I will 
take one of these pretty fellows, and give you the dia¬ 
logue between him and yourself; such as I dare say it 
will be on his side, and such as I hope it will be on yours. 

Englishman. —Will you come and breakfast with 
me to-morrow? there will be four or five of our 
countrymen; we have provided chaises, and we will 
drive somewhere out of town after breakfast. 

Stanhope. —I am very sorry I cannot; but I am 
obliged to be at home all morning. 

Englishman. —Why then we will come and break¬ 
fast with you. 

Stanhope. —I can’t do that neither, 4 1 am engaged. 

Englishman. —Well, then, let it be the next day. 

Stanhope. —To tell you the truth, it can be no day 
in the morning; for I neither go out, nor see any¬ 
body at home before twelve. 

Englishman —And what the devil do you do with 
yourself till twelve o’clock ? 

Stanhope. —r am not by myself, I am with Mr. 
Harte. 

Englishman .—Then what the devil do you do with 
him? 
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Stanhope. —We study different things; we read, we 
converse. 

Englishman. —Very pretty amusement, indeed! 
Are you to take orders, then ? 

Stanhope. —Yes; my father’s orders, I believe, I 
must take. 

Englishman. —Why, hast thou no more spirit than 
to mind an old fellow a thousand miles off? 

Stanhope. —If I don’t mind his orders, he won’t 
mind my draughts. 

Englishman. —What I does the old prig threaten, 
then ? threatened folks live long; never mind threats. 

Stanhope. —No, I can’t say that he has ever threat¬ 
ened me in his life; but I believe I had best not 
provoke him. 

Englishman. —Pooh l you would have one angry let¬ 
ter from the old fellow, and there would be an end of it. 

Stanhope. —You mistake him mightily; he always 
does more than he says. He has never been angry 
with me yet, that I remember, in his life; but, if I 
were to provoke him, I am sure he would never for¬ 
give me: he would be coolly immoveable, and I might 
beg and pray, ahd write my heart out, to no purpose. 

Englishman. —Why, then, he is an old dog, that’s 
all I can say: and pray, are you to obey your dry- 
nurse too, this same what’s his name—Mr. Harte ? 

Stanhope. —Yes. 

Englishman. —So, he stuffs you all morning with 
Greek, and Latin, and Logic, and all that. Egad, I 
have a dry-nurse too, but I never looked into a book 
with him in my life; I have not so much as seen the 
face of him this week, and don’t care a louse if I 
never see it again. 
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Stanhope .—My dry-nurse never desires anything of 
rae that is not reasonable, and for my own good; and 
therefore I like to be with him. 

Englishman. —Very sententious and edifying, upon 
my word! at this rate you will be reckoned a very 
good young man. 

Stanhope. —Why, that will do me no harm. 

Englishman. —Will you be with us to-morrow in 
the evening, then? We shall be ten, with you; and 
I have got some excellent good wine, and we’ll be 
very merry. 

Stanhope. —I am very much obliged to you, but I 
am engaged for all the evening, to-morrow; first at 
Cardinal Albani’s, and then to sup at the Venetian 
Embassadress’s. 

Englishman. —How the devil can you like being 
always with these foreigners ? I never go amongst 
them, with all their formalities and ceremonies. I 
am never easy in company with them, and I don’t 
know why, but I am ashamed. 

Stanhope. —I am neither ashamed nor afraid; I am 
very easy with them, they are very easy with me; I 
get the language, and I see their characters by con¬ 
versing with them; and that is what we are sent 
abroad for. Is it not ? 

Englishman. —I hate your modest women’s com¬ 
pany—your women of fashion as they call ’em. I 
don’t know what to say to them, for my part. 

Stanhope. —Have you ever conversed with them ? 

Englishman. —No, I never conversed with them, 
but I have been sometimes in their company, though 
much against my will. 

Stanhope. —But at least they have done you no 
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hurt; which is, probably, more than you can say of 
the women you do converse with. 

Englishman. —That’s true, I own; but, for all that, 
I would rather keep company with my surgeon half 
the year, than with your women of fashion the year 
round. 

Stanhope .—Tastes are different, you know, and 
every man follows his own. 

Englishman. —That’s true; but thine’s a devilish 
odd one, Stanhope. All morning with thy dry-nurse, 
all the evening in formal fine company, and all day 
long afraid of old daddy in England. Thou art a 
queer fellow, and I am afraid there’s nothing to be 
made of thee. 

Stanhope .'—I am afraid so too. 

Englishman. —Well, then, good night to you; you 
have no objection, I hope, to my being drunk to¬ 
night, which I certainly will be. 

Stanhope .—Not in the least; nor to your being 
sick to-morrow, which you as certainly will be; and 
so good night too. 

You will observe that I have not put into your 
mouth those good arguments, which upon such an 
occasion would, I am sure, occur to you; as, piety and 
affection towards me; regard and friendship for Mr. 
Harte; respect for your own moral character, and for 
all the relative duties of man, son, pupil, and citizen. 
Such solid arguments would be thrown away upon 
such shallow puppies. Leave them to their igno¬ 
rance, and to their dirty, disgraceful vices. They will 
severely feel the effects of them, when it will be too 
late. Without the comfortable' refuge of learning, 
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and with all the sickness and pains of a ruined stom¬ 
ach and a rotten carcase, if they happen to arrive at 
old age, it is an uneasy and ignominious one. The 
ridicule which such fellows endeavour to throw upon 
those who are not like them, is, in the opinion of all 
men of sense, the most authentic panegyric. Go on, 
then, my dear child, in the way you are in, only for a 
year and a half more; that is all I ask of you. After 
tliat I promise that you shall be your own master, and 
that I will pretend to no other title than that of your 
best and truest friend. You shall receive advice, but 
no orders, from me ;■ and in truth you will want no 
other advice but such as youth and inexperience must 
necessarily require. You shall certainly want nothing 
that is requisite, not only for your conveniency, but 
also for your pleasures, which I always desire should 
be gratified. You will suppose that I mean the 
pleasures d’un homi4te homme. 

While you are learning Italian, which I hope you 
do with diligence, pray take care to continue your 
German, which you may have frequent opportunities 
of speaking. I would also have you keep up your 
knowledge of the Jus Publicum Imperii , by looking 
over, now and then, those inestimable manuscripts, 
which Sir Charles Williams, who arrived here last 
week, assures me you have made upon that subject. 
It will be of very great use to you, when you come 
to be concerned in foreign affairs, as you shall be (if 
you qualify yourself for them) younger than ever 
any other was; I mean, before you are twenty. Sir 
Charles tells me that he will answer for your learn¬ 
ing ; and that he believes you will acquire that address, 
and those Graces, which are so necessary to give it its 
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full lustre and value. But he confesses that he doubts 
more of the latter than of the former. The justice 
which he does Mr. Harte, in his panegyrics of him, 
makes me hope that there is likewise a great deal 
of truth in his encomiums of you. Are you pleased 
with, and proud of, the reputation which you have 
already acquired ? Surely you are, for I am sure I 
am. Will you do anything to lessen or forfeit it? 
Surely you will not. And will you not do all you 
can to extend and increase it ? Surely you will. It 
is only going on for a year and a half longer, as you 
have gone on for the two years last past, and devoting 
half the day only to application, and you will be sure 
to make the earliest figure and fortune in the world, 
that ever man made. Adieu! 


London, September 22, 0. S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

If I had faith in philters and love potions, I should 
suspect that you had given Sir Charles Williams some, 
by the manner in which he speaks of you, not only to 
me, but to everybody else. I will not repeat to you 
what he says of the extent and correctness of your 
knowledge, as it might either make you vain, or per¬ 
suade you that you had already enough of what 
nobody can have too much. You will easily imagine 
how many questions I asked, and how narrowly I 
sifted him upon your subject: he answered me, and I 
dare say with truth, just as I could have wished ; till, 
satisfied entirely with his accounts of your character 
and learning, I inquired into other matters, intrinsi¬ 
cally indeed of less consequence, but still of great 
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consequence to every man, and of more to you than 
to almost any man; I mean, your address, manners, 
and air. To these questions, the same truth which he 
had observed before, obliged him to give me much less 
satisfactory answers. And, as he thought himself, in 
friendship both to you and me, obliged to tell me the 
disagreeable as well as the agreeable truths, upon the 
same principle I think myself obliged to repeat them 
to you. 

He told me, then, that in company you were fre¬ 
quently most provokvngl/y inattentive, absent, and dis¬ 
trait. That you came into a room, and presented 
yourself very awkwardly; that at table you con¬ 
stantly threw down knives, forks, napkins, bread, 
&c., and that you neglected your person and dress, 
to a degree unpardonable at any age, and much more 
so at yours. 

These things, how immaterial soever they may seem 
to people who do not know the world and the nature 
of mankind, give me, who know them to be exceed¬ 
ingly material, very great concern. I have long dis¬ 
trusted you, and therefore frequently admonished you 
upon these articles; and I tell you plainly, that I shall 
not be easy till I hear a very different account of them. 
I know no one thing more offensive to a company, than 
that inattention and distraction. It is showing them 
the utmost contempt; and people never forgive con¬ 
tempt. No man is distra/it with the man he fears, or 
the woman he loves; which is a proof that every man 
can get the better of that distraction when he thinks 
it worth his while to do so; and, take my word for it, 
it is always worth his while. For my own part, I 
would rather be in company with a dead man than 
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with an absent one; for if the dead man gives me no 
pleasure, at least he shows me no contempt; whereas 
the absent man, silently indeed, but very plainly, tells 
me that he does not think me worth his attention. 
Besides, can an absent man make any observations 
upon the characters, customs, and manners of the com¬ 
pany ? No. He may be in the best companies all 
his lifetime (if they will admit him, which, if I were 
they, I would not), and never be one jot the wiser. 
I never will converse with an absent man; one may 
as well talk to a deaf one. It is, in truth, a practical 
blunder, to address ourselves to a man, who we see 
plainly neither hears, minds, nor understands us. 
Moreover, I aver that no man is, in any degree, fit for 
either business or conversation, who cannot, and does 
not, direct and command his attention to the present 
object, be that what it will. You know, by experi¬ 
ence, that I grudge no expense in your education, but 
I will positively not keep you a flapper. You may 
read, in Hr. Swift, the description of these flappers, 
and the use they were of to your friends the Lapu- 
tans; whose minds (Gulliver says) are so taken up 
with intense speculations, that they neither can speak, 
nor attend to the discourses of others, without being 
roused by some external taction upon the organs of 
speech and hearing; for which reason, those people 
who are able to afford it, always keep a flapper in 
their family, as one of their domestics, nor ever walk 
about, or make visits, without him. This flapper is 
likewise employed diligently to attend his master in 
his walks, and, upon occasion, to give a soft flap upon 
his eyes; because he is always so wrapped up in cogi¬ 
tation, that he is in manifest danger of falling down 
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every precipice, and bouncing his head against every 
post, and, in the streets, of jostling others, or being 
jostled into the kennel himself. If Christian will 
undertake this province into the bargain, with all my 
heart; but I will not allow him any increase of wages 
upon that score. In short, I give you fair warning, 
that when we meet, if you are absent in mind, I will 
soon be absent in body; for it will be impossible for 
me to stay in the room; and if at table you throw 
down your knife, plate, bread, &c., and hack the wing 
of a chicken for half an hour, without being able to 
cut it off, and your sleeve all the time in another dish, 
I must rise from table to escape the fever you would 
certainly give me. Good God I how I should be 
shocked if you came into my room, for the first time, 
with two left legs, presenting yourself with all the 
graces and dignity of a tailor, and your clothes hang¬ 
ing upon you like those in Monmouth Street, upon 
tenter-hooks I whereas I expect, nay require, to see 
you present yourself with the easy and genteel air of 
a man of fashion who has kept good company. I ex¬ 
pect you not only well dressed, but very well dressed; 
I expect a gracefulness in all your motions, and some¬ 
thing particularly engaging in your address. All this 
I expect, and all this it is in your power, by care and 
attention, to make me find; but, to tell you the plain 
truth, if I do not find it, we shall not converse very 
muoh together; for I cannot stand inattention and awk¬ 
wardness; it would endanger my health. You have 
often seen, and I have as often made you observe, L(yt- 
telton) ’s * distinguished inattention and awkwardness. 

* George in 1757 created Lord, Lyttelton. Hie worth and hie 
accomplishments, his extensive knowledge, and his unsullied probity, 
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Wrapped up like a Laputan in intense thought, and 
possibly sometimes in no thought at all; which, I be¬ 
lieve, is very often the case of absent people; he does 
not know his most intimate acquaintance by sight, or 
answers them as if he were at cross-purposes. He 
leaves his hat in one room, his sword in another, and 
would leave his shoes in a third, if his buckles, though 
awry, did not save them; his legs and arms, by his 
awkward management of them, seem to have under¬ 
gone the question exbraordmaire; and his head, always 
hanging upon one or other of his shoulders, seems to 
have received the first stroke upon a block. I sin¬ 
cerely value and esteem him for his parts, learning, 
and virtue; but, for the soul of me, I cannot love him 
in company. This will be universally the case, in 
common life, of every inattentive, awkward man, let 
his real merit and knowledge be ever so great. When 
I was of your age, I desired to shine, as far as I was 
able, in every part of life; and was as attentive to 
my manners, my dress, and my air, in company on 
evenings, as to my books and my tutor in the morn¬ 
ings. A young fellow should be ambitious to shine 
in everything; and, of the two, always rather overdo 
than underdo. These things are by no means trifles; 
they are of infinite consequence to those who are to 
be thrown into the great world, and who would make 
a figure or a fortune in it. It is not sufficient to 
deserve well, one must please well too. Awkward, 
disagreeable merit, will never carry anybody far. 
Wherever you find a good dancing-master, pray let 

were never adorned by the Graces. Horace Walpole says of him, 
that he had “the figure of a spectre and the gesticulations of a pup- 
“pet1”—(Memoirs of George IL, vol. i. p. 175.) 
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him put you upon your haunches; not so much for 
the sake of dancing, as for coming into a room and pre¬ 
senting yourself genteelly and gracefully. Women, 
whom you ought to endeavour to please, cannot for¬ 
give a vulgar and awkward air and gestures; il Imr 
faut du brillant. The generality of men are pretty 
like them, and are equally taken by the same exterior 
graces. 

I am very glad that you have received the diamond 
buckles safe: all I desire in return for them, is, that 
they may be buckled even upon your feet, and that 
your stockings may not hide them. I should be sorry 
you were an egregious fop; but I protest that, of the 
two, I would rather have you a fop than a sloven. I 
think negligence in my own dress, even at my age, 
when certainly I expect no advantages from my dress, 
would be indecent with regard to others. I have done 
with fine clothes; but I will have my plain clothes fit 
me, and made like other people’s. In the evenings I 
recommend to you the company of women of fashion, 
who have a right to attention, and will be paid it. 
Their company will smooth your manners, and give 
you a habit of attention and respect; of which you 
will find the advantage among men. 

My plan for you, from the beginning, has been to 
make you shine, equally in the learned and in the 
polite world; the former part is almost completed to 
my wishes, and will, I am persuaded, in a little time 
more, be quite so. The latter part is still in your 
power to complete; and I flatter myself that you will 
do it, or else the former part will avail you very little; 
especially in your department, where the exterior ad¬ 
dress and graces do half the business; they must be 
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the harbingers of your merit, or your merit will be 
very coldly received: all can, and do judge of the 
former, few of the latter. 

Mr. Harte tells me that you have grown very much 
since your illness: if you get up to five feet ten, or 
even nine inches, your figure will, probably, be a 
good one; and, if well dressed and genteel, will prob¬ 
ably please; which is a much greater advantage to a 
man than people commonly think. Lord Bacon calls 
it a letter of recommendation. 

I would wish you to be the omnia homo , Vhomme 
universal. You are nearer it, if you please, than 
ever anybody was at your age; and if you will but, 
for the course of this next year only, exert your 
whole attention to your studies in the morning, and 
to your address, manners, air, and toumure in the 
evenings, you will be the man I wish you, and the 
man that is rarely seen. 

Our letters go, at best, so irregularly, and so often 
miscarry totally, that, for greater security, I repeat 
the same things. So, though I acknowledged by last 
post Mr. Harte’s letter of the 3th September, N. S., I 
acknowledge it again by this to you. If this should 
find you still at Verona, let it inform you, that I wish 
you would set out soon for Naples; unless Mr. Harte 
should think it better for you to stay at Verona, or 
any other place on this side Rome, till you go there 
for the Jubilee. Nay, if he likes it better, I am very 
wi l li n g that you should go directly from Verona to 
Rome; for you cannot have too much of Rome, 
whether upon account of the language, the curiosities, 
or the company. My only reason for mentioning 
Naples, is for the sake of the climate, upon account 
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of your health; but, if Mr. Harte thinks your health 
is now so well restored as to be above climate, he may 
steer your course wherever he thinks proper; and, for 
ought I know, your going directly to Rome, and con¬ 
sequently staying there so much the longer, may be 
as well as anything else. I think you and I cannot 
put our affairs in better hands than in Mr. Harte’s; 
and I will take his infallibility against the Pope’s, 
with some odds on his side. A propos of the Pope; 
remember to be presented to him before you leave 
Rome, and go through the necessary ceremonies for 
it, whether of kissing his slipper or his b—h; for I 
would never deprive myself of anything that I wanted 
to do or see, by refusing to comply with an established 
custom. When I was in Catholic countries, I never 
declined kneeling in their churches at the elevation, 
nor elsewhere, when the Host went by. It is a com¬ 
plaisance due to the custom of the place, and by no 
means, as some silly people have imagined, an implied 
approbation of their doctrine. Bodily attitudes and 
situations are things so very indifferent in themselves, 
that I would quarrel with nobody about them. It 
may indeed be improper for Mr. Harte to pay that 
tribute of complaisance, upon account of his character. 

This letter is a very long, and possibly a very 
tedious one; but my anxiety for your perfection is 
so great, and particularly at this critical and deci¬ 
sive period of your life, that I am only afraid of omit¬ 
ting, but never of repeating, or dwelling too long 
upon anything that I think may be of the least use 
to you. Have the same anxiety for yourself that I 
have for you, and all will do well. Adieu, my dear 
child! 

VOL. i. 
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London, September 27, 0. S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

A vulgar, ordinary way of thinking, acting, or 
speaking, implies a low education, and a habit of low 
company. Young people contract it at school, or 
among servants, with whom they are too often used, 
to converse; but, after they frequent good company, 
they must want attention and observation very much, 
if they do not lay it quite aside. And indeed, if they 
do not, good company will be very apt to lay them 
aside. The various kinds of vulgarisms are infinite; 
I cannot pretend to point them out to you; but I will 
give some samples, by which you may guess at the rest. 

A vulgar man is captious and jealous; eager and 
impetuous about trifles. He suspects himself to be 
slighted, thinks everything that is said meant at him; 
if the company happens to laugh, he is persuaded 
they laugh at him; he grows angry and testy, says 
something very impertinent, and draws himself into 
a scrape, by showing what he calls a proper spirit, 
and asserting himself. A man of fashion does not 
suppose himself to be either the sole or principal ob¬ 
ject of the thoughts, looks, or words of the company; 
and never suspects that he is either slighted or laughed 
at, unless he is conscious that he deserves it. And if 
(which very seldom happens) the company is absurd 
or ill-bred enough to do either, he does not care 
two-pence, unless the insult be so gross and plain as to 
require satisfaction of another kind. As he is above 
trifles, he is never vehement and eager about them; 
and, wherever they are concerned, rather acquiesces 
than wrangles. A vulgar man’s conversation always 
savours strongly of the lowness of his education and 
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company. It turns chiefly upon Lis domestic affairs, 
his servants, the excellent order he keeps in his own 
family, and the little anecdotes of the neighbourhood ; 
all which he relates with emphasis, as interesting 
matters. He is a man gossip. 

Vulgarism in language is the next, and distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic of bad company and a bad educa¬ 
tion. A man of fashion avoids nothing with more 
care than that. Proverbial expressions, and trite say¬ 
ings, are the flowers of the rhetoric of a vulgar man. 
Would he say that men differ in their tastes; he both 
supports and adorns that opinion, by the good old 
saying, as he respectfully calls it, that what is one 
man’s Meat is another man’s Poison. If anybody 
attempts being smart , as he calls it, upon him, he 
gives them Tit for Tat, ay, that he does. He has 
always some favourite word for the time being; which, 
for the sake of using often, he commonly abuses: 
such as vastly angry, vastly kind, vastly handsome, 
and vastly ugly. Even his pronunciation of proper 
words carries the mark of the beast along with it. 
He calls the earth, yearth; he is obleiyed , not obliged , 
to you. He goes to wards, and not towards, such a 
place. He sometimes affects hard words by way of 
ornament, which he always mangles, like a learned 
woman. A man of fashion never has recourse to 
proverbs and vulgar aphorisms; uses neither favourite 
words nor hard words; but takes great care to speak 
very correctly and grammatically, and to pronounce 
properly; that is, according to the usage of the best 
companies. 

An awkward address, ungraceful attitudes and ac¬ 
tions, and a certain left-handiness (if I may use that 
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word) loudly proclaim low education and low com¬ 
pany; for it is impossible to suppose that a man 
can have frequented good company, without having 
catched something, at least, of their air and motions. 
A new-raised man is distinguished in a regiment by 
his awkwardness; but he must be impenetrably dull, 
if, in a month or two’s time, he cannot perform at 
least the common manual exercise, and look like a 
soldier. The very accoutrements of a man of fashion 
are grievous incumbrances to a vulgar man. He is at 
a loss what to do with his hat, when it is not upon his 
head; his cane (if unfortunately he wears one) is at 
perpetual war with every cup of tea or coffee he 
drinks; destroys them first, and then accompanies 
them in their fall. His sword is formidable only to 
his own legs, which would possibly carry him fast 
enough out of the way of any sword but his own. 
His clothes fit him so ill, and constrain him so much, 
that he seems rather their prisoner than their pro¬ 
prietor. He presents himself in company, like a 
criminal in a court of justice; his very air condemns 
him; and people of fashion will no more connect 
themselves with the one, than people of character will 
with the other. This repulse drives and sinks him 
into low company; a gulph from whence no man, 
after a certain age, ever emerged. 

Les manures nobles et aisSes , la towrrwre d’un 
homme de condition , le ton de la bonne oompagnie, 
les Graces, le je ne sgais quoi qui plait, are as neces¬ 
sary to adorn and introduce your intrinsic merit and 
knowledge as the polish is to the diamond; which, 
without that polish, would never be worn, whatever 
it might weigh. Do not imagine that these accom- 
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plishments are only useful with women; they are 
much more so with men. In a public assembly, what 
an advantage has a graceful speaker, with genteel 
motions, a handsome figure, and a liberal air, over one 
who shall speak full as much good-sense, but destitute 
of these ornaments I In business, how prevalent axe 
the Graces, how detrimental is the want of them! 
By the help of these I have known some men refuse 
favours less offensively than others granted them. 
The utility of them in Courts and negotiations is in¬ 
conceivable. You gain the hearts, and consequently 
the secrets, of nine in ten that you have to do with, in 
spite even of their prudence; which will, nine times in 
ten, be the dupe of their hearts and of their senses. 
Consider the importance of these things as they 
deserve, and you will not lose one moment in the 
pursuit of them. 

You are travelling now in a country once so famous 
both for arts and arms, that (however degenerated at 
present) it still deserves your attention and reflection. 
View it, therefore, with care, compare its former with 
its present state, and examine into the causes of its 
rise and its decay. Consider it classically and politi¬ 
cally, and do not run through it, as too many of your 
young countrymen do, musically, and (to use a ridic¬ 
ulous word) kmck-hyiachioall/y. No piping nor fid¬ 
dling, I beseech you; no days lost in poring upon 
almost imperceptible Intaglios and Cameos: and do 
not become a Virtuoso of small wares. Form a taste 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture, if you please, 
by a careful examination of the works of the best 
ancient and modern artists; those are liberal arts, and 
a real taste and knowledge of them become a man of 
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fashion very well. But, beyond certain bounds, the 
man of taste ends, and the frivolous Virtuoso begins. 

Your friend Mendes, the good Samaritan, dined 
with me yesterday. He has more goodnature and 
generosity .than parts. However, I will show him all 
the civilities that his kindness to you so justly de¬ 
serves; he tells me that you are taller than I am, 
which I am very glad of. I desire you may excel me 
in everything else too; and, fer from repining, I shall 
rejoice at your superiority. He commends your friend 
Mr. Stevens extremely; of whom, too, I have heard 
so good a character from other people, that I am very 
glad of your connection with him. It may prove of 
use to you hereafter. When you meet with such sort 
of Englishmen abroad, who, either from their parts, 
or their rank, are likely to make a figure at home, I 
would advise you to cultivate them, and get their 
favourable testimony of you here, especially those who 
are to return to England before you. Sir Charles 
Williams has puffed you (as the mob call it) here 
extremely. If three or four more people of parts do 
the same, before you come back, your first appearance 
in London will be to great advantage. Many people 
do, and indeed ought to, take things upon trust; many 
more do, who need not; and few dare dissent from an 
established opinion. Adieu! 


_ __ London, October 2 , 0. S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

I received by the last post your letter of the 22nd 
September, N.S., but I have not received that from 
Mr. Harte to which you refer, and which you say con- 
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tained your reasons for leaving Verona and returning 
to Venice, so that I am entirely ignorant of them. 
Indeed, the irregularity and negligence of the post 
provoke me, as they break the thread of the accounts 
I want to receive from you, and of the instructions 
and orders which I send you almost every post. Of 
these last twenty posts, I am sure that I have wrote 
eighteen, either to you or to Mr. Harte; and it does 
not appear by your letter that all, or even any, of my 
letters have been received. I desire, for the future, 
that both you and Mr. Harte will constantly, in your 
letters, mention the dates of mine. Had it not been 
for their miscarriage, you would not have been in the 
uncertainty you seem to be in at present with regard 
to your future motions. Had you received my letters, 
you would have been by this time at Naples; but we 
must now take things where they are. 

Upon the receipt then of this letter, you will, as 
soon as conveniently you can, set out for Rome, where 
you will not arrive too long before the Jubilee, con¬ 
sidering the difficulties of getting lodgings and other 
accommodations there at this time. I leave the choice 
of the route to you, but I do by no means intend that 
you should leave Rome after the Jubilee, as you seem 
to hint in your letter; on the contrary, I will have 
Rome your head-quarters for six months at least, till 
you shall have, in a manner, acquired the jus civitatis 
there. More things are to be seen and learned there 
than in any other town in Europe; there are the best 
masters to instruct, and the best companies to polish 
you. In the spring you may make (if you please) 
frequent excursions to Naples; but Rome must still 
be your head-quarters, till the heats of June drive you 
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from thence to some other place in Italy, which we 
shall think of by that time. As to the expense, which 
you mention, I do not regard it in the least; from 
your infancy to this day, I never grudged any expense 
in your education, and still less do it now, that it is 
become more important and decisive. I attend to the 
objects of your expenses, but not to the sums. I will 
certainly not pay one shilling for your losing your 
nose, your money, or your reason—that is, I will not 
contribute to women, gaming, and drinking; but I 
will most cheerfully supply, not only every necessary, 
but every decent expense you can make. I do not 
care what the best masters cost. I would have you as 
well dressed, lodged, and attended, as any reasonable 
man of fashion is in his travels. I would have you 
have that pocket-money that should enable you to 
make the proper expense, d’lm hovmite homme. In 
short, I bar no expense that has neither vice nor folly 
for its object; and, under those two reasonable restric¬ 
tions, draw, and welcome. 

As for Turin, you may go there hereafter, as a 
traveller, for a month or two; but you cannot con¬ 
veniently reside there as an academician, for reasons 
which I have formerly communicated to Mr. Harte, 
and which Mr. Villettes,* since his return here, has 
shown me in a still stronger light than he had done 
by his letters from Turin, of which I sent copies to 
Mr. Harte, though probably he never received them. 

After you have left Eome, Florence is one of the 

* Arthur Villettes, Esq., many years British Resident at the Oourt 
of Sardinia, he died in 1776. He is praised by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, in her letter of April 8,1768, as one of the very few among 
our EnyoyB at that period “ who knew how to support his character.’' 
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places with which you should be thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted. I know that there is a great deal of gaming 
there; but at the same time there are, in every place, 
some people whose fortunes are either too small, or 
whose understandings are too good, to allow them to 
play for anything above trifles; and with those people 
you will associate yourself, if you have not (as I am 
assured you have not, in the least) the spirit of gaming 
in you. Moreover, at suspected places, such as Flor¬ 
ence, Turin, and Paris, I shall be more attentive to 
your draughts, and such as exceed a proper and hand¬ 
some expense will not be answered, for I can easily 
know whether you game or not without being told. 

Mr. Harte will determine your route to Rome, as he 
shall think best; whether along the coast of the 
Adriatic, or that of the Mediterranean, it is equal to 
me; but you will observe to come back a different 
way from that you went. 

Since your health is so well restored, I am not sorry 
that you are returned to Venice, for I love capitals. 
Everything is best at capitals—the best masters, the 
best companies, and the best manners. Many other 
places are worth seeing, but capitals only are worth 
residing at. I am very glad that Madame Capello 
received you so well; Monsieur, I was sure, would. 
Pray assure them both of my respects, and of my 
sensibility of their kindness to you. Their house will 
be a very good one for you at Rome, and I would ad¬ 
vise you to be domestic in it if you can; but Madame, 
I can tell you, requires great attentions. Madame 
Micheli has written a very favourable account of you 
to my friend the Abb6 Grossa Testa, in a letter which 
he showed me, and in which there are so many civil 
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things to myself, that I would wish to tell her how 
much I think myself obliged to her. I approve very 
much of the allotment of your time at Venice. Pray 
go on so, for a twelvemonth at least, wherever you are. 
You will find your own account in it. 

I like your last letter, which gives me an account 
of yourself and your own transactions; for, though I do 
not recommend the egotism to you with regard to any¬ 
body else, I desire that you will use it with me, and with 
me only. I interest myself in all that you do, and as 
yet (excepting Mr. Harte) nobody else does. He must, 
of course, know all, and I desire to know a great deal. 

I am glad you have received, and that you like, the 
diamond buckles. I am very willing that you should 
make, but very unwilling that you should cut, a figure 
with them at the Jubilee: the cutting a figu/re being 
the very lowest vulgarism in the English language, 
and equal in elegancy to “Yes, my Lady/' and “No, 
my Lady.” The words vast and vastly , you will have 
found by my former letter that I had proscribed out 
of the diction of a gentleman, unless in their proper 
signification of size and bulk. Not only in language, 
but in everything else, take great care that the first 
impressions you give of yourself may be not only 
favourable, but pleasing, engaging—nay, seducing. 
They are often decisive; I confess they are a good 
deal so with me; and I cannot wish for farther ac¬ 
quaintance with a man whose first abord and address 
displease me. 

So many of my letters have miscarried, and I know 
so little which, that I am forced to repeat the same 
thing over and over again eventually. This is one. 
I have wrote twice to Mr. Harte to have your picture 
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drawn in miniature, while you were at Venice, and to 
send it me in a letter: it is all one to me, whether in 
enamel or in water-colours, provided it is but very 
like you. I would have you drawn exactly as you 
are, and in no whimsical dress. I lay more stress 
upon the likeness of the picture than upon the taste 
and skill of the painter. If this be not already done, 
I desire that you will have it done forthwith, before 
you leave Venice, and enclose it in a letter to me: 
which letter, for greater security, I would have you 
desire Sir James Gray to enclose in his packet to the 
Office, as I, for the same reason, send this under his 
cover. If the picture be done upon vellum, it will be 
the most portable. Send me, at the same time, a 
thread or silk of your own length, exactly. I am 
solicitous about your figure; convinced, by a thousand 
instances, that a good one is a real advantage. Mena 
aana in corpore sano , is the first and greatest blessing ; 
I would add, et pulchro, to complete it. May you 
have that and every other I Adieu I 

Have you received my letters of recommendation 
to Cardinal Albani and the Duke de Nivernois, at 
Rome? 


London, October 9, 0 S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

Ip this letter finds you at all, of which I am very 
doubtful, it will find you at Venice, preparing for 
your journey to Rome; which, by my last letter to 
Mr. Harte, I advised you to make along the coast of 
the Adriatic, through Rimini, Loretto, Ancona, <fcc., 
places that are all worth seeing, but not worth staying 
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at: and such I reckon all places where the eyes only 
are employed. Remains of antiquity, public build¬ 
ings, paintings, sculptures, &c., ought to be seen, and 
that with a proper degree of attention; but this is 
soon done, for they are only outsides. It is not so 
with more important objects, the insides of which 
must be seen; and they require and deserve much 
more attention. The characters, the heads, and the 
hearts of men are the useful science of which I would 
have you perfect master: that science is best taught 
and best learnt in capitals, where every human pas¬ 
sion has its object, and exerts all its force or all its 
art in the pursuit. I believe there is no place in the 
world where every passion is busier, appears in more 
shapes, and is conducted with more art, than at Rome. 
Therefore, when you are there, do not imagine that 
the Capitol, the Vatican, and the Pantheon, are the 
principal objects of your curiosity. But, for one min¬ 
ute that you bestow upon those, employ ten days in 
informing yourself of the nature of that government, 
the rise and decay of the Papal power, the politics of 
that Court, the brigues of the Cardinals, the tricks of 
the Conclaves; and, in general, everything that re¬ 
lates to the interior of that extraordinary government; 
founded originally upon the ignorance and supersti¬ 
tion of mankind; extended by the weakness of some 
Princes and the ambition of others; declining of late 
in proportion as knowledge has increased; and owing 
its present precarious security, not to the religion, the 
affection, or the fear of the temporal powers, but to 
the jealousy of each other. The Pope’s excommuni¬ 
cations are no longer dreaded; his indulgences little 
solicited, and sell very cheap; and his territories, for- 
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midable to no Power, are coveted by many, and will, 
most undoubtedly, within a century, be scantled out 
among the great Powers who have now a footing in 
Italy, whenever they can agree upon the division of 
the bear’s skin. Pray inform yourself thoroughly of 
the history of the Popes and of the Popedom; which, 
for many centuries, is interwoven with the history of 
all Europe. Read the best authors who treat of these 
matters, and especially Fra Paolo , de Peneficvis, a 
short but very material book. You will find at Rome 
some of all the religious Orders in the Christian 
world: inform yourself carefully of their origin, their 
founders, their rules, their reforms, and even their 
dresses: get acquainted with some of all of them, but 
particularly with the Jesuits, whose society I look 
upon to be the most able and best governed society in 
the world. Get acquainted, if you can, with their 
general, who always resides at Rome; and who, though 
he has no seeming power out of his own society, has 
(it may be) more real influence over the whole world 
than any temporal prince in it. They have almost 
engrossed the education of youth. They are, in gen¬ 
eral, confessors to most of the princes of Europe; and 
they are the principal missionaries out of it: which 
three articles give them a most extensive influence, 
and solid advantages; witness their settlement in 
Paraguay. The Catholics in general declaim against 
that society, and yet are all governed by individuals 
of it. They have, by turns, been banished, and with 
infamy, almost every country in Europe; and have 
always found means to be restored even with triumph. 
In short, I know no government in the world that is 
carried on upon such deep principles of policy, I will 
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not add morality. Converse with them, frequent them, 
court them; but know them. 

Inform yourself too of that infernal court, the In¬ 
quisition ; which, though not so considerable at Rome 
as in Spain and Portugal, will however be a good 
sample to you of what the villany of some men can 
contrive, the folly of others receive, and both together 
establish, in spite of the first natural principles of 
reason, justice, and equity. 

These are the proper and useful objects of the at¬ 
tention of a man of sense, when he travels; and these 
are the objects for which I have sent you abroad; and 
I hope you will return thoroughly informed of them. 

I receive, this very moment, Mr. Harte’s letter of 
the 1st October, N.S., but I have never received his 
former, to which he refers in this, and you refer in 
your last; in which he gave me the reasons for your 
leaving Verona so soon: nor have I ever received 
that letter in which your case was stated by your 
physicians. Letters to and from me have worse luclc 
than other people’s; for you have written to me, and 
I to you, for these last three months, by way of Ger¬ 
many, with as little success as before. 

I am edified with your morning applications, and 
your evening gallantries, at Venice, of which Mr. 
Harte gives me an account. Pray go on with both, 
there, and afterwards at Rome; where provided you 
arrive in the beginning of December, you may stay 
at Venice as much longer as you please. 

Make my compliments to Sir James Gray and Mr. 
Smith, with my acknowledgments for the great civili¬ 
ties they show you. 

I wrote to Mr. Harte by the last post, October the 
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6th, O.S., and will write to him in a post or two, upon 
the contents of his last. Adieu! Point de distrac¬ 
tions; and remember the Graces. 


London, October 17, 0. S. 1749 

Deah Boy, 

I have, at last, received Mr. Harte’s letter, of the 
19th September, N.S., from Verona. Your reasons 
for leaving that place were very good ones; and, as 
you staid there long enough to see what was to be 
seen, Venice (as a Capital) is, in my opinion, a much 
better place for your residence. Capitals are always 
the seats of Arts and Sciences, and the best compa¬ 
nies. I have stuck to them all my lifetime; and I 
advise you to do so too. 

You will have received, in my three or four last 
letters, my directions for your further motions to an¬ 
other Capital; where I propose that your stay shall be 
pretty considerable. The expense, I am well aware, 
will be so too; but that, as I told you before, will 
have no weight, when your improvement and advan¬ 
tage are in the other scale. I do not care a groat 
what it is, if neither vice nor folly are the objects of 
it, and if Mr. Harte gives his sanction. 

I am very well pleased with your account of Car- 
niola: those are the kind of objects worthy of your 
inquiries and knowledge. The produce, the taxes, 
the trade, the manufactures, the strength, the weak¬ 
ness, the government, of the several countries, which 
a man of sense travels through, are the material 
points to which he attends; and leaves the steeples, 
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the market-places, and the signs, to the laborious and 
curious researches of Dutch and German travellers. 

Mr. Harte tells me, that he intends to give you, by 
means of Signor Vicentini, a general notion of civil 
and military architecture; with which I am very well 
pleased. They are frequent subjects of conversation ; 
and it is very right that you should have some idea of 
the latter, and a good taste of the former; and you 
may very soon learn as much as you need know of 
either. If you read about one-third of Palladio’s 
Book of Architecture with some skilful person, and 
then, with that person, examine the best buildings by 
those rules, you will know the different proportions 
of the different orders; the several diameters of their 
columns; their inter-columniations, their several uses, 
&c. The Corinthian Order is chiefly used in mag¬ 
nificent buildings, where ornament and decoration 
are the principal objects; the Doric is calculated 
for strength; and the Ionic partakes of the Doric 
strength and of the Corinthian ornaments. The 
Composite and the Tuscan Orders are more modern, 
and were unknown to the Greeks: the one is too 
light, the other too clumsy. You may soon be ac¬ 
quainted with the considerable parts of civil architec¬ 
ture; and for the minute and mechanical parts of it, 
leave them to masons, bricklayers, and Lord Burling¬ 
ton ;* who has, to a certain degree, lessened himself, 
by knowing them too well. Observe the same method 
as to military architecture: understand the terms; 

* Bichard Boyle, third Earl of Burlington, died in 1753, when hia 
English titles became extinct. Horace Walpole says of him, that he 
“ had every quality of a genius and artist, except envy,” and it was to 
him that Pope inscribed his Epistle on the Use of Biches. 
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know the general rules, and then see them in execu¬ 
tion with some skilful person. Go with some engineer 
or old officer, and view with care the real fortifications 
of some strong place; and you will get a clearer idea 
of bastions, half-moons, horn-works, ravelins, glacis, 
&c. than all the masters in the world could give you 
upon paper. And thus much I would by all means 
have you know of both civil and military architecture. 

I would also have you acquire a liberal taste of the 
two liberal arts of painting and sculpture; but with¬ 
out descending into those minuties, which our modern 
Virtuosi most affectedly dwell upon. Observe the 
great parts attentively; see if nature be truly repre¬ 
sented ; if the passions are strongly expressed; if the 
characters are preserved; and leave the trifling parts, 
with their little jargon, to affected puppies. I would 
advise you, also, to read the history of the Painters 
and Sculptors; and I know none better than Feli- 
bien’s.* There are many in Italian; you will inform 
yourself which are the best. It is a part of history, 
very entertaining, curious enough, and not quite use¬ 
less. All these sorts of things I would have you 
know, to a certain degree; but remember, that they 
must only be the amusements, and not the business, of 
a man of parts. 

Since Writing to me in German would take up so 
much of your time, of which I would not now have 
one moment wasted, I will accept of your composition, 
and content myself with a moderate German letter, 
once a fortnight, to Lady Chesterfield, or Mr. Greven- 
kop. My meaning was only that you should not 

* Entretiena sur lea Vies et Bur lea Ouvrages des plus exoellena 
Peintres anoiens et modernes; Londrea, 1706, 4 vole., 12mo. 

Vol. I. 28 
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forget what you had already learned of the German 
language and character; but, on the contrary, that, 
by frequent use, it should grow more easy and familiar. 
Provided you take care of that, I do not care by what 
means; but I do desire that you will, every day of 
your life, speak German to somebody or other (for 
you will meet with Germans enough), and write a 
line or two of it every day, to keep your hand in. 
Why should you not, for instance, write your own 
little memorandums and accounts in that language 
and character? by which, too, you would have this 
advantage into the bargain, that, if mislaid, few but 
yourself could read them. 

I am extremely glad to hear that you like the as¬ 
semblies at Venice well enough to sacrifice some 
suppers to them; for I hear that you do not dislike 
your suppers neither. It is therefore plain, that there 
is somebody or something at those assemblies which 
you like better than your meat. And as I know there 
is none but good company at those assemblies, I am 
very glad to find that you like good company so well. 
I already imagine you a little smoothed by it; and 
that you have either reasoned yourself, or that they 
have laughed you out of your absences and distrac¬ 
tions; for I cannot suppose that you go there to 
insult them. I likewise imagine that you wish to be 
welcome where you wish to go; and, consequently, 
that you both present and behave yourself there, en 
galant homme , et pas en bourgeois . 

If you have vowed to anybody there, one of those 
eternal passions, which I have sometimes known, by 
great accident, last three months; I can tell you, that 
without great attention, infinite politeness, and engag- 
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ing air and manners, the omens will be sinister, and 
the goddess unpropitious. Pray tell me what are the 
amusements of those assemblies ? Are they little com¬ 
mercial play, are they music, are they la belle conver¬ 
sation, or are they all three? Yfile-t-on le parfait 
amour f Y debite-t-on les beaux sentimens f Ou est 
ce qu’on y parle Epigramme f And pray which is 
your department ? Ikotis depone in auribus. Which¬ 
ever it is, endeavour to shine and excel in it. Aim, 
at least, at the perfection of everything that is worth 
doing at all, and you will come nearer it than you 
would imagine; but those always crawl infinitely short 
of it, whose aim is only mediocrity. Adieu ! 

P.S.—By an uncommon diligence of the post I 
have this moment received yours of the 9th, N.S. 


London, October 24, 0 S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

By my last I only acknowledged, by this I answer, 
your letter of the 9th October, N. S. 

I am very glad that you approved of my letter of 
September the 12th, 0. S., because it is upon that foot¬ 
ing that I always propose living with you. I will 
advise you seriously, as a friend of some experience; 
and I will converse with you cheerfully, as a compan¬ 
ion : the authority of a parent shall for ever be laid 
aside; for, wherever it is exerted, it is useless ; since, 
if you have neither sense nor sentiments enough to 
follow my advice as a friend, your unwilling obedience 
to my orders, as a father, will be a very awkward and 
unavailing one, both to yourself and me. Tacitus, 
speaking of an army that awkwardly and unwillingly 
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obeyed its generals, only from the fear of punishment, 
says, they obeyed indeed, sed ut qui mallent jussa Im - 
peratorum interpretari, quam exequi. For my own 
part, I disclaim such obedience. 

You think, I find, that you do not understand Ital¬ 
ian ; but I can tell you, that, like the j Bourgeois Gen - 
tilhomme, who spoke prose without knowing it,* you 
understand a great deal, though you do not know that 
you do; for, whoever understands French and Latin 
so well as you do, understands at least half the Italian 
language, and has very little occasion for a dictionary. 
And for the idioms, the phrases, and the delicacies of it, 
conversation and a little attention will teach them you, 
and that soon. Therefore, pray speak it in company, 
right or wrong, A tort ou & travers, as soon as ever you 
have got words enough to ask a common question, or 
give a common answer. If you can only say buon 
giomo, say it, instead of saying bon jowr , I mean to 
every Italian; the answer to it will teach you more 
words, and, insensibly, you will be very soon master 
of that easy language. You are quite right in not 
negleeting your German for it, and in thinking that 
it will be of more use to you; it certainly will, in the 
course of your business: but Italian has its use too, 
and is an ornament into the bargain; there being 
many very polite and good authors in that language. 
The reason you assign for having hitherto met with 
none of my “ swarms of Germans” in Italy, is a very 
solid one; and I can easily conceive that the expense 
necessary for a traveller must amount to a number of 
thalers j groschen, and Icreutzers , tremendous to a Ger¬ 
man fortune. However, you will find several at Rome, 

* See the Bourgeois GentUhomme of Molidre (act ii. scene 6). 
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either Ecclesiastics, or in the mite of the Imperial 
Minister; and more when you come into the Milan¬ 
ese, among the Queen of Hungary’s officers. Besides, 
you have a Saxon servant, to whom I hope you speak 
nothing hut German. 

I have had the most obliging letter in the world 
from Monsieur Capello, in which he speaks very ad¬ 
vantageously of you, and promises you his protection 
at Borne. I have wrote him an answer, by which I 
hope I have domesticated you at his hdtel there, which 
I advise you to frequent as much as you can. H est 
vrai quHl ne panje pas beaucoup de sa figure ; but he 
has sense and knowledge at bottom, with a great ex¬ 
perience of business, having been already Ambassador 
at Madrid, Vienna, and London. And I am very 
sure that he will be willing to give you any informa¬ 
tions in that way that he can. 

Madame was a capricious, whimsical fine lady, till 
the smallpox, which she got here, by lessening her 
beauty, lessened her humours too; but, as I presume 
it did not change her sex, I trust to that for her 
having such a share of them left as may contribute 
to smooth and polish you. She doubtless still thinks 
that she has beauty enough remaining to entitle her 
to the attentions always paid to beauty; and she has 
certainly rank enough to require respect. Those are 
the sort of women who polish a young man the most, 
and who give him that habit of complaisance, and 
that flexibility and versatility of manners, which prove 
of great use to him with men, and in the course of 
business. 

You must always expect to hear more or less from 
me upon that important subject of manners, graces, 
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address, and that undefinableye ne sgais quoi that ever 
pleases. I have reason to believe that you want noth¬ 
ing else; but I have reason to fear, too, that you want 
these; and that want will keep you poor, in the midst 
of all the plenty of knowledge which you may have 
treasured up. Adieu I 


London, November 8, 0. S. 1749 

Dear Boy, 

From the time that you have had life, it has been 
the principal and favourite object of mine to make 
you as perfect as the imperfections of human nature 
will allow; in this view I have grudged no pains nor 
expense in your education; convinced that education, 
more than nature, is the cause of that great difference 
which we see in the characters of men. While you 
were a child, I endeavoured to form your heart habit¬ 
ually to virtue and honour, before your understand¬ 
ing was capable of showing you their beauty and 
utility. Those principles which you then got, like 
your grammar rules, only by rote, are now, I am per¬ 
suaded, fixed and confirmed by reason. And indeed 
they are so plain and clear, that they require but a 
very moderate degree of understanding, either to com¬ 
prehend or practise them. Lord Shaftesbury says, 
very prettily, that he would be virtuous for his own 
sake, though nobody were to know it; as he would be 
clean for his own sake, though nobody were to see 
him. I have therefore, since you have had the use of 
your reason, never written to you upon those subjects; 
they speak best for themselves; and I should now just 
as soon think of Warning you gravely not to fall into 
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the dirt or the fire, as into dishonour or vice. This 
view of mine I consider as fully attained. My next 
object was sound and useful learning. My own care 
first, Mr. Harte’s afterwards, and of late (I will own 
it to your praise) your own application, have more 
than answered my expectations in that particular, and, 
I have reason to believe, will answer even my wishes. 
All that remains for me then to wish, to recommend, 
to inculcate, to order, and to insist upon, is good¬ 
breeding ; without which all your other qualifications 
will be lame, unadorned, and, to a certain degree, un¬ 
availing. And here I fear, and have too much reason 
to believe, that you are greatly deficient. The remain¬ 
der of this letter, therefore, shall be (and it will not 
be the last by a great many) upon that subject. 

A friend of yours and mine has very justly defined 
good-breeding to be, the result of much good-sense , 
some good-nature , and a little self-denial for the sake 
of others , and with a view to obtain the same indul¬ 
gence from them. Taking this for granted, (as I 
think it cannot be disputed,) it is astonishing to me 
that anybody who has good-sense and good-nature 
(and I believe you have both) can essentially fail in 
good-breeding. As to the modes of it, indeed, they 
vary according to persons, places, and circumstances, 
and are only to be acquired by observation and ex¬ 
perience ; but the substance of it is everywhere and 
eternally the same. Good manners are, to particular 
societies, what good morals are to society in general, 
—their cement and their security. And as laws are 
enacted to enforce good morals, or at least to prevent 
the ill effects of bad ones, so there are certain -rules of 
civility, universally implied and received, to enforce 
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good manners, and punish bad ones. And indeed 
there seems to me to be less difference, both between 
the crimes and punishments, than at first one would 
imagine. The immoral man, who invades another's 
property, is justly hanged for it; and the ill-bred 
man who, by his ill manners invades and disturbs the 
quiet and comforts of private life, is by common con¬ 
sent as justly banished society. Mutual complai¬ 
sances, attentions, and sacrifices of little conveniencies, 
are as natural an implied compact between civilised 
people, as protection and obedience are between Kings 
and subjects; whoever in either case violates that 
compact, justly forfeits all advantages arising from it. 
For my own part, I really think, that, next to the 
consciousness of doing a good action, that of doing a 
civil one is the most pleasing; and the epithet which 
I should covet the most, next to that of Aristides, 
would be that of well-bred. Thus much for good¬ 
breeding in general; I will now consider some of the 
various modes and degrees of it. 

Very few, scarcely any, are wanting in the respect 
which they should show to those whom they acknowl¬ 
edge to be infinitely their superiors; such as crowned 
heads, princes, and public persons of distinguished 
and eminent posts. It is the manner of showing that 
respect which is different. The man of fashion, and 
of the world, expresses it in its fullest extent; but 
naturally, easily, and without concern; whereas a 
man who is not used to keep good company, expresses 
it awkwardly; one sees that he is not used to it, and 
that it costs him a great deal; but I never saw the 
worst bred man living guilty of lolling, whistling, 
scratching his head, and such like indecencies, in com- 
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pany that he respected. In such companies, there¬ 
fore, the only point to be attended to is, to show that 
respect, which everybody means to show, in an easy, 
unembarrassed, and graceful manner. This is what 
observation and experience must teach you. 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make 
part of them, is, for the time at least, supposed to be 
upon a footing of equality with the rest ; and, conse¬ 
quently, as there is no one principal object of awe 
and respect, people are apt to take a greater latitude 
in their behaviour, and to be less upon their guard; 
and so they may, provided it be within certain bounds, 
which are upon no occasion to be transgressed. But, 
upon these occasions, though no one is entitled to 
distinguished marks of respect, every one claims, and 
very justly, every mark of civility and good-breeding. 
Ease is allowed, but carelessness and negligence are 
strictly forbidden. If a man accosts you, and talks 
to you ever so dully or frivolously, it is worse than 
rudeness, it is brutality, to show him, by a manifest 
inattention to what he says, that you think him a fool 
or a blockhead, and not worth hearing. It is much 
more so with regard to women, who, of whatever rank 
they are, are entitled, in consideration of their sex, 
not only to an attentive, but an officious good-breed¬ 
ing from men. Their little wants, likings, dislikes, 
preferences, antipathies, fancies, whims, and even im- 
pertinencies, must be officiously attended to, flattered, 
and, if possible, guessed at and anticipated by a well- 
bred man. You must never usurp to yourself those 
conveniencies and agrimens which are of common 
right—such as the best places, the best dishes, <fec.; 
but, on the contrary, always decline them yourself, 
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and offer them to others, who, in their turns, will 
offer them to you; so that, upon the whole, you will 
in your turn enjoy your share of the common right. 
It would be endless for me to enumerate all the par¬ 
ticular instances in which a well-bred man shows his 
good-breeding in good company; and it would be in¬ 
jurious to you to suppose that your own good-sense 
will not point them out to you; and then your own 
good-nature will recommend, and your self-interest 
enforce, the practice. 

There is a third sort of good-breeding, in which 
people are the most apt to fail, from a very mistaken 
notion that they cannot fail at all: I mean, with re¬ 
gard to one’s most familiar friends and acquaintances, 
or those who really are our inferiors ; and there, un¬ 
doubtedly, a greater degree of ease is not only allowed, 
but proper, and contributes much to the comforts of a 
private, social life. But that ease and freedom have 
their bounds too, which must by no means be violated. 
A certain degree of negligence and carelessness be¬ 
comes injurious and insulting, from the real or sup¬ 
posed inferiority of the persons; and that delightful 
liberty of conversation among a few friends is soon 
destroyed, as liberty often has been, by being carried 
to licentiousness. But example explains things best, 
and I will put a pretty strong case. Suppose you 
and me alone together—I believe you will allow that 
I have as good a right to unlimited freedom in your 
company, as either you or I can possibly have in any 
other; and I am apt to believe, too, that you would 
indulge me in that freedom as far as anfybody would. 
But, notwithstanding this, do you imaj^ne that I 
should think there were no bounds to thatTfreedom? 
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I assure you, I should not think so; and I take my¬ 
self to he as much tied down by a certain degree of 
good manners to you, as by other degrees of them to 
other people. Were I to show you, by a manifest 
inattention to what you said to me, that I was think¬ 
ing of something else the whole time—were I to yawn 
extremely, snore, or break wind, in your company, I 
should think that I behaved myself to you like a 
beast, and should not expect that you would care to 
frequent me. No. The most familiar and intimate 
habitudes, connections, and friendships, require a de¬ 
gree of good-breeding, both to preserve and cement 
them. If ever a man and his wife, or a man and his 
mistress, who pass nights as well as days together, 
absolutely lay aside all good-breeding, their intimacy 
will soon degenerate into a coarse familiarity, infal¬ 
libly productive of contempt or disgust. The best of 
us have our bad sides; and it is as imprudent as it is 
ill-bred to exhibit them. I shall certainly not use 
ceremony with you; it would be misplaced between 
us; but I shall certainly observe that degree of good- 
breeding with you, which is, in the first place, decent, 
and which, I am sure, is absolutely necessary to make 
us like one another's company long. 

I will say no more now upon this important subject 
of good-breeding, upon which I have already dwelt 
too long, it may be, for one letter, and upon which I 
shall frequently refresh your memory hereafter; but 
I will conclude with these axioms:— 

That the deepest learning, without good-breeding, 
is unwelcome and tiresome pedantry, and of use no¬ 
where but in a man’s own closet—and, consequently, 
of little or no use at all. 
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That a man, who is not perfectly well-bred, is unfit 
for good company, and unwelcome in it; will conse¬ 
quently dislike it soon, afterwards renounce it; and 
be reduced to solitude, or (what is worse) low r and bad 
company. 

That a man, who is not well-bred, is full as unfit for 
business as for company. 

Make then, my dear child, I conjure you, good¬ 
breeding the great object of your thoughts and actions, 
at least half the day. Observe carefully the behaviour 
and manners of those who are distinguished by their 
good-breeding; imitate, nay, endeavour to excel, that 
you may at least reach them; and be convinced that 
good-breeding is, to all worldly qualifications, what 
charity is to all Christian virtues. Observe how it 
adorns merit, and how often it covers the want of it. 
May you wear it to adorn, and not to cover you I 

Adieu! 


London, November 14, 0. S. 17^9. 

Dear Boy, 

There is a natural good-breeding which occurs to 
every man of common sense, and is practised by every 
man of common good-nature. This good-breeding is 
general, independent of modes, and consists in endeav¬ 
ours to please and oblige our fellow-creatures by all 
good offices short of moral duties. This will be prac¬ 
tised by a good-natured American savage as essentially 
as by the best bred European. But, then, I do not take 
it to extend to the sacrifice of our own conveniences 
for the sake of other people’s. Utility introduced 
this sort of good-breeding as it introduced commerce, 
and established a truck of the little agrimens and 
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pleasures of life. I sacrifice such a conveniency to 
you, you sacrifice another to me; this commerce circu¬ 
lates, and every individual finds his account in it upon 
the whole. The third sort of good-breeding is local, 
and is variously modified, in not only different coun¬ 
tries, hut in different towns of the same country. But 
it must be founded upon the two former sorts: they 
are the matter to which, in this case, fashion and 
custom only give the different shapes and impressions. 
Whoever has the two first sorts will easily acquire this 
third sort of good-breeding, which depends singly 
upon attention and observation. It is, properly, the 
polish, the lustre, the last finishing strokes of good¬ 
breeding. It is to be found only in capitals, and even 
there it varies; the good-breeding of Rome differing 
in some things from that of Paris; that of Paris, in 
others, from that of Madrid; and that of Madrid, in 
many things, from that of London. A man of sense, 
therefore, carefully attends to the local manners of the 
respective places where he is, and takes for his models 
those persons whom he observes to be at the head of 
the fashion and good-breeding. He watches how they 
address themselves to their superiors, how they accost 
their equals, and how they treat their inferiors; and 
lets none of those little niceties escape him; which are 
to good-breeding what the last delicate and masterly 
touches are to a good picture; and of which the vulgar 
have no notion, but by which good judges distinguish 
the master. He attends even to their air, dress, and 
motions, and imitates them liberally, and not servilely; 
he copies, but does not mimic. These personal graces 
are of very great consequence: they anticipate the 
sentiments before merit can engage the understanding; 
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they captivate the heart, and give rise, I believe, to the 
extravagant notions of charms and philters. Their 
effects were so surprising that they were reckoned 
supernatural. The most graceful and best bred meii, 
and the handsomest and genteelest women, give the 
most philters; and, as I verily believe, without the 
least assistance of the devil. Pray be not only well- 
dressed, but shining in your dress; let it have du bril- 
lant: I do not mean by a clumsy load of gold and 
silver, but by the taste and fashion of it. Women 
like and require it; they think it an attention due to 
them: but on the other hand, if your motions and 
carriage are not graceful, genteel, affckiatural, your 
fine clothes will only display your4fcfi£faardness the 
more. But I am unwilling to suppose you still awk¬ 
ward ; for surely by this time you must have catched 
a good air in good company. When you went from 
hence you were not naturally awkward; but your 
awkwardness was adventitious and WestmonasteriaL 
Leipsig, I apprehend, is not the seat of the Graces; 
and I presume you acquired none there. But now, if 
you will be pleased to observe what people of the first 
fashion do with their legs and arms, heads and bodies, 
you will reduce yours to certain decent laws of motion. 
You danced pretty well here, and ought to dance very 
well before you come home; for what one is obliged to 
do sometimes one ought to be able to do well. Besides, 
la belle danse donne du brillant ci un jeune horrwie. 
And you should endeavour to shine. A calm seren¬ 
ity, negative merit and graces, do not become your age. 
You should be alerte, adroit, vif; be wanted, talked 
of, impatiently expected, aqd unwillingly parted with 
in company. I should be glad to hear half a dozen 
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women of fashion say, Oil est done le petit Stanhope f 
Que ne vient-il f H faut avouer qu’il est aimable. 
All this I do not mean singly with regard to women 
as the principal object; but with regard to men, and 
with a view of your making yourself considerable. 
For, with very small variations, the same things that 
please women please men: and a man whose manners 
are softened and polished by women of fashion, and 
who is formed by them to an habitual attention and 
complaisance, will please, engage, and connect men, 
much easier and more than he would otherwise. You 
must be sensible that you cannot rise in the world 
without forming connections and engaging different 
characters to conspire in your point. You must make 
them your dependents without their knowing it, and 
dictate to them while you seem to be directed by them. 
Those necessary connections can never be formed or 
preserved but by an uninterrupted series of com¬ 
plaisance, attentions, politeness, and some constraint. 
You must engage their hearts if you would have 
their support; you must watch the molUa tempora, 
and captivate them by the agremens, and charms of 
conversation. People will not be called out to your 
service only when you want them; and, if you expect 
to receive strength from them, they must receive either 
pleasure or advantage from you. 

I received in this instant a letter from Mr. Harte, 
of the 2d, N.S., which I will answer soon; in the 
mean time I return him my thanks for it, through 
you. The constant good accounts which he gives me 
of you will make me suspect him of partiality, and 
think him le mideem tant mirnx. Consider, there¬ 
fore, what weight any future deposition of his against 
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you must necessarily have with me; as, in that case, 
he will be a very unwilling, he must consequently be 
a very important witness. Adieu I 


Dear Boy, 

My last was upon the subject of good-breeding; 
but, I think, it rather set before you the unfitness and 
disadvantages of ill-breeding, than the utility and 
necessity of good: it was rather negative than posi¬ 
tive. This, therefore, shall go further, and explain 
to you the necessity, which you, of all people living, 
lie under, not only of being positively actively well- 
bred, but of shining and distinguishing yourself by 
your good-breeding. Consider your own situation in 
every particular, and judge whether it is not essentially 
your interest, by your own good-breeding to others, to 
secure theirs to you : and that, let me assure you, is 
the only way of doing it; for people will repay, and 
with interest too, inattention with inattention, neglect 
with neglect, and ill manners with worse; which may 
engage you in very disagreeable affairs. In the next 
place, your profession requires, more than any other, 
the nicest and most distinguished good-breeding. You 
will negotiate with very little success, if you do not, 
previously, by your manners, conciliate and engage 
the affections of those with whom you are to negotiate. 
Can you ever get into the confidence and the secrets 
of the Courts where you may happen to reside, if you 
have not those pleasing, insinuating manners, which 
alone can procure them ? Upon my word, I do not 
say too much, when I say, that superior good-breed¬ 
ing, insinuating manners, and genteel address, are 
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half your business. Your knowledge will have hut 
very little influence upon the mind, if your manners 
prejudice the heart against you; but, on the other 
hand, how easily will you dupe the understanding, 
where you have first engaged the heart I and hearts 
are by no means to be gained by that mere common 
civility which everybody practises. Bowing again to 
those who bow to you, answering drily those who 
speak to you, and saying nothing offensive to any¬ 
body, is such negative good-breeding, that it is only 
not being a brute; as it would be but a very poor 
commendation of any man’s cleanliness, to say, that 
he did not stink. It is an active, cheerful, officious, 
seducing good-breeding, that must gain you the good¬ 
will and first sentiments of the men, and the affections 
of the women. You must carefully watch and attend 
to their passions, their tastes, their little humours and 
weaknesses, and all&r au devant. You must do it, at 
the same time, with alacrity and empressement, and 
not as if you graciously condescended to humour their 
weaknesses. 

For instance, suppose you invited anybody to dine 
or sup with you, you ought to recollect if you had 
observed that they had any favourite dish, and take 
care to provide it for them: and, when it came, you 
should say, You seemed to me , at such and such a 
place, to give this dish a preference, and therefore I 
ordered it. Th/is is the wine that I observed you liked, 
cmd therefore I procured some. The more trifling 
these things are, the more they prove your attention 
for the person, and are consequently the more engag¬ 
ing. Consult your own breast, and recollect how 

these little attentions, when shown you by others, 
Vol. I. 24 
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flatter that degree of self-love and vanity, from which, 
no man living is free. Reflect how they incline and 
attract you to that person, and how you are propitiated 
afterwards to all which that person says or does. The 
same causes will have the same effects in your favour. 
Women, in a great degree, establish or destroy every 
man's reputation of good-breeding; you must, there¬ 
fore, in a manner, overwhelm them with these atten¬ 
tions : they are used to them, they expect them; and, 
to do them justice, they commonly requite them. You 
must be sedulous, and rather over-officious than under, 
in procuring them their coaches, their chairs, their 
conveniencies in public places; not see what you 
should not see; and rather assist where you cannot 
help seeing. Opportunities of showing these atten¬ 
tions present themselves perpetually; but, if they do 
not, make them. As Ovid advises his Lover, when 
he sits in the Oircus near his mistress, to wipe the 
dust off her neck, even if there be none: Si nullus , 
tamen excute nullum. Your conversation with women 
should always be respectful; but, at the same time, 
enjou$ t and always addressed to their vanity. Every¬ 
thing you say or do, should convince them of the 
regard you have (whether you have it or not) for their 
beauty, their wit, or their merit. Men have possibly 
as much vanity as women, though of another kind; 
and both art and good-breeding require, that, instead 
of mortifying, you should please and flatter it, by 
words and looks of approbation. Suppose (which is 
by no means improbable) that, at your return to Eng¬ 
land, I should plane you near the person of some one 
of the Royal Family; in that situation, good-breed¬ 
ing, engaging adless, adorned with all the graces 
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that dwell at Courts, would very probably make you a 
favourite, and, from a favourite, a Minister: but all the 
knowledge and learning in the world, without them, 
never would. The penetration of Princes seldom goes 
deeper than the surface. It is the exterior that always 
engages their hearts; and I would never advise you to 
give yourself much trouble about their understandings. 
Princes in general (I mean those Porpkgrogenets* 
who are born and bred in purple) are about the pitch 
of women; bred up like them, and are to be addressed 
and gained in the same manner. They always see, 
they seldom weigh. Your lustre, not your solidity, 
must take them; your inside will afterwards support 
and secure, wbat your outside has acquired. With 
weak people (and they undoubtedly are three parts in 
four of mankind), good-breeding, address, and man¬ 
ners, are everything; they can go no deeper: but let 
me assure you, that they are a great deal even with 
people of the best understandings. Where the eyes 
are not pleased, and the heart is not flattered, the 
mind will be apt to stand out. Be this right or 
wrong, I confess, I am so made myself. Awkwardness 
and ill-breeding shock me to that degree, that, where 
I meet with them, I cannot find in my heart to in¬ 
quire into the intrinsic merit of that person ; I hastily 
decide in myself, that he can have none ; and am not 
sure* I should not even be sorry to know that he had 

* “ An apartment of the Byzantine palace was lined with porphyry: 
“it was reserved for the use of the pregnant Empresses, and the 
“ Royal birth of their children, was expressed by the appellation of 
“ Porphyrogvnite, or Born in the Purple. Several of the Roman 
“ princes had been blessed with an heir; but this peouliar surname 
“was first applied J to Obnstantine the Seventh." (A.D. 911.)— 
Gibbon's Decline sad .Paid, ohixhdiL vol. 9, p. 67, ed. 1820. 
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any. I often paint you in my imagination, in your 
present bntananza; and, while I view you in the 
light of ancient and modern learning, useful and 
ornamental knowledge, I am charmed with the 
prospect: but when I view you in another light, and 
represent you awkward, ungraceful, ill-bred, with 
vulgar air and manners, shambling towards me with 
inattention and distractions, I shall not pretend to 
describe to you what I feel; but will do as a skilful 
painter did formerly, draw a veil before the counte¬ 
nance of the father. 

I dare say you know already enough of Architect¬ 
ure, to know that the Tuscan is the strongest and 
most solid of all the Orders; but, at the same time, it 
is the coarsest and clumsiest of them. Its solidity 
does extremely well for the foundation and base floor 
of a great ediflce; but if the whole building be Tus¬ 
can, it will attract no ’eyes, it will stop no passengers, 
it will invite no interior examination; people will 
take it for granted, that the finishing and furnishing 
cannot be worth seeing, where the front is so unadorned 
and clumsy. But if, upon the solid Tuscan founda¬ 
tion, the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian Orders 
rise gradually with all their beauty, proportions, and 
ornaments, the fabric seizes the most incurious eye, 
and stops the most careless passenger; who solicits ad¬ 
mission as a favour, nay, often purchases it. Just so 
will it fare with your little fabric, which, at present, I 
fear, has more of the Tuscan than of the Corinthian 
Order. You must absolutely change the whole front, 
or nobody will knock at the door. The Several parts, 
which must compose this new front, are elegant, easy, 
natural, superior good-breeding; an engaging address; 
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genteel motions; an insinuating softness in your looks, 
words, and actions; a spruce, lively air; fashionable 
dress; and all the glitter that a young fellow should 
have. 

I am sure you would do a great deal for my sake; 
and therefore consider, at your return here, what a 
disappointment and concern it would be to me, if I 
could not safely depute you to do the honours of my 
house and table; and if I should be ashamed to pre¬ 
sent you to those who frequent both. Should you be 
awkward, inattentive, and distrait , and happen to 
meet Mr. L(yttelton)* at my table, the consequences of 
that meeting must be fatal; you would run your heads 
against each other, cut each other’s fingers, instead of 
your meat, or die by the precipitate infusion of scalding 
soup. 

This is really so copious a subject, that there is no 
end of being either serious or ludicrous upon it. It 
is impossible, too, to enumerate or state to you the 
various cases in good-breeding; they are infinite; there 
is no situation or relation in the world, so remote or so 
intimate, that does not require a degree of it. Your 
own good-sense must point it out to you; your own 
good-nature must incline, and your interest prompt 
you to practise it; and observation and experience 
must give you the manner, the air, and the graces, 
which complete the whole. 

This letter will hardly overtake you till you are at 
or near Rome. I expect a great deal, in every way, 
from your six months’ stay there. My morning hopes 
are justly placed in Mr. Harte, and the masters he 
will give you; my evening ones, in the Roman ladies: 

* See the preoeding letter of September 22,1749. 
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,pray be attentive to both. But I must hint to you, 
that the Roman ladies are not les femmes sgavantes, et 
Tie vous embrasseront point pour Vamour da Ghrec* 
They must have il garlato , il leggiadro , il disinvolto, 
il lusinghiero, quel non sb che, che piace, che alletta, 
die mcanta. 

I have often asserted, that the profoundest learning, 
and the politest manners, were by no means incom¬ 
patible, though so seldom found united in the same 
person; and I have engaged myself to exhibit you as 
a proof of the truth of this assertion. Should you, 
instead of that, happen to disprove me, the concern 
indeed will be mine, but the loss will be yours. Lord 
Bolingbroke is a strong instance on my side of the 
question; he joins, to the deepest erudition, the most 
elegant politeness and good-breeding that ever any 
courtier and man of the world was adorned with. 
And Pope very justly called him <e all-accomplished 
St. John,” with regard to his knowledge and his man¬ 
ners. He had, it is true, his faults; which proceeded 
from unbounded ambition, and impetuous passions; 
but they have now subsided by age and experience; 
and I can wish you nothing better than to be what 
he is now, without being what he has been formerly. 
His address pre-engages, his eloquence persuades, and 
his knowledge informs all who approach him. Upon 

* An allusion to a passage in that admirable comedy, the Femmes 
Sammies of Moli&re (act hi. Scene'S). 

“ Pttttja mtntb. Quqi I Monsieur salt du Greo I Ah, permettez 
de grace 

“ Que pour l’amour da Grec, Monsieur, on vons embraesel” 

But when the turn comes to Heneiette, she exclaims to the pedant, 
qui veui aum Fembraseer , 

“ Excusez moi. Monsieur, je n’entends pas le Greo I” 
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the whole, I do desire, and insist, that, from after 
dinner till you go to bed, you make good-breeding, 
address, and manners, your serious object and your 
only care. Without them, you will be nobody; with 
them, you may be anything. 

Adieu, my dear child I My compliments to Mr. 
Harte. 


London, November 24, 0. S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

Every rational being (I take it for granted) pro¬ 
poses to himself some object more important than 
mere respiration and obscure animal existence. He 
desires to distinguish himself among his fellow-creat¬ 
ures ; and, alicui negotio intentm, prceclari farinoris t 
aut artis bonce, famam qucerit. Caesar, when embark¬ 
ing in a storm, said, that it was not necessary he 
should live; but that it was absolutely necessary he 
should get to the place to which he was going. And 
Pliny leaves mankind this only alternative; either of 
doing what deserves to be written, or of writing what 
' deserves to be read. As for those who do neither, 
eorwm vitarn mortemque junta, ce&twmo; quoniam de 
utrdque siletv/r. Yoti haVe, I am convinced, one or 
both of these objects in View; but you must know, 
and use the ttec&sfcry means, or yOur pursuit will be 
vain and frivolotfs. In ‘either case, aapetre est princi- 
phim et fohb ; hut it is hy 60 means all. That knowl¬ 
edge ma‘y be Coined, it itfU'st have lustre as well as 
Weight, ot it fyift%e ,, &ft$net takeh for Lead than for 
■Geld. Kho^Je^ge yotL' hhVe, and will have: I am 
easy upon that article. -But my business, as your 
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friend, is not to compliment you upon what you have, 
but to tell you with freedom what you want; and I 
must tell you plainly, that I fear you want everything 
but knowledge. 

I have written to you so often of late upon good¬ 
breeding, address, les manures liantes, the Graces, 
<&c., that I shall confine this letter to another subject, 
pretty near akin to them, and which, I am sure, you 
are full as deficient in—I mean style. 

Style is the dress of thoughts; and let them be ever 
so just, if your style is homely, coarse, and vulgar, 
they will appear to as much disadvantage, and be as 
ill received as your person, though ever so well pro¬ 
portioned, would, if dressed in rags, dirt, and tatters. 
It is not every understanding that can judge of mat¬ 
ter, but every ear can and does judge, more or less, of 
style; and were I either to speak or write to the pub¬ 
lic, I should prefer moderate matter, adorned with all 
the beauties and elegances of style, to the strongest 
matter in the world, ill-worded, and ill-delivered. 
Your business is negotiation abroad, and oratory in 
the House of Commons at home. What figure can 
you make in either case, if your style be inelegant, I' 
do not say bad? Imagine yourself writing an office- 
letter to a Secretary of State, which letter is to be read 
by the whole Cabinet Council, and very possibly after¬ 
wards laid before Parliament; any one barbarism, 
solecism, or vulgarism in it would, in a very few days, 
circulate through the whole kingdom, to your disgrace 
and ridicule. For instance; I will suppose you had 
written the following letter from the Hague, to the 
Secretary of State at London; and leave you to sup¬ 
pose the consequences of it. 
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My Lord, 

I had , last night, the honour of your Lordship’s 
letter of the 24th; and will set about doing the orders 
contained therein; and if so be that I can get that 
affair done by the next post, I will not fail for to 
give your Lordship an account of it by next post. I 
have told the French Minister, as how , that if that 
affair be not soon concluded, your Lordship would 
think it all long of him; and that he must have 
neglected for to have wrote to his Court about it. I 
must beg leave to put your Lordship in mind, as how t 
that I am now full three quarters in arrear; and if so 
be that I do not very soon receive at least one half 
year, I shall cut a very bad figure ; for this here place 
is very dear. I shall be vastly beholden to your Lord- 
ship for that there mark of your favour; and so I 
rest , or remain, Your, <fcc. 

You will tell me, possibly, that this is a caricatwra 
of an illiberal and inelegant style; I will admit it: 
but assure you, at the same time, that a dispatch with 
less than half these faults would blow you up for ever. 
It is by no means sufficient to be free from faults in 
speaking and writing; you must do both correctly and 
elegantly. In faults of this kind, it is not ille opt/L- 
mus qui minimis urgetur; but he is unpardonable 
who has any at all, because it is his own fault: he 
need only attend to, observe, and imitate the best 
authors. 

It is a very true saying, that a man must be bom a 
poet, but that he may make himself an orator; and 
the very first principle of an orator is, to speak his 
own language particularly, with the utmost purity and 
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elegancy. A man will be forgiven, even great errors, 
in a foreign language; but in his own, even the least 
slips are justly laid hold of and ridiculed. 

A person of the House of Commons, speaking 
two years ago upon naval affairs, asserted, that we 
had then the finest navy upon the face of the yearth. 
This happy mixture of blunder and vulgarism, you 
may easily imagine, was matter of immediate ridi¬ 
cule; but I can assure you, that it continues so still, 
and will be remembered as long as he lives and 
speaks. Another, speaking in defence of a gentle¬ 
man, upon whom a censure was moved, happily said, 
that he thought that gentleman was more liable to be 
thanked and rewarded,, than censured You know, 
I presume, that liable can never be used in a good 
sense. 

You have with you three or four of the best Eng¬ 
lish authors, Dryden, Atterbury, and Swift: read them 
with the utmost care, and with a particular view to 
their language; and they may possibly correct that 
curious infelicity of diction which you acquired at 
Westminster. Mr. Harte excepted, I will admit that 
you have met with very few English abroad, who 
could improve your style; and with many, I dare say, 
who speak as ill as yourself, and it may be worse; you 
must, therefore, take the more pains, and consult your 
authors, and Mr. Harte, the more. I need not tell 
you how attentive the Komans and Greeks, particu¬ 
larly the Athenians, were to this object. It is also a 
study among the Italians and the French; witness 
their respective* academies and dictionaries, for im¬ 
proving and fixing their languages. To our shame be 
it spoken, it is less attended to here than in any polite 
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country; but that is no reason why you should not 
attend to it; on the contrary, it will distinguish you 
the more. Cicero says, very truly, that it is glorious 
to excel other men in that very article, in which men 
excel brutes; speech. 

Constant experience has shown me, that great purity 
and elegance of style, with a graceful elocution, cover 
a multitude of faults, in either a speaker or a writer. 
For my own part, I confess (and I believe most peo¬ 
ple are of my mind) that if a speaker should ungrace¬ 
fully mutter or stammer out to me the sense of an 
angel, deformed by barbarisms and solecisms, or larded 
with vulgarisms, he should never speak to me a second 
time, if I could help it. Gain the heart, or you gain 
nothing; the eyes and the ears are the only roads to 
the heart Merit and knowledge will not gain hearts, 
though they will secure them when gained. Pray 
have that truth ever in your mind. Engage the eyes 
by your address, air, and motions; soothe the ears, by 
the elegancy and harmony of your diction: the heart 
will certainly follow; and the whole man, or woman, 
will as certainly follow the heart. I must repeat it to 
you, over and over again, that, with all the knowledge 
which you may have at present, or hereafter acquire, 
and with all the merit that ever man had, if you have 
not a graceful address, liberal and engaging manners, 
a prepossessing air, and a good degree of eloquence in 
speaking and writing, you will be nobody: but will 
have the daily mortification of seeing people, with -not 
■one-tenth part of your merit or knowledge, get the 
start of you, and disgrace you both in company and 
in lousiness. 

Yon have read Qtdntilian; the best book in the 
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world to form an orator: pray read Oicero, de Ora - 
tore ; the best book in the world to finish one. Trans¬ 
late and retranslate, from and to Latin, Greek, and 
English; make yourself a pure and elegant English 
style: it requires nothing but application. I do not 
find that God has made you a poet ; and I am very 
glad that he has not; therefore, for God’s sake, make 
yourself an orator, which you may do. Though I 
still call you boy, I consider you no longer as such; 
and when I reflect upon the prodigious quantity of 
manure that has been laid upon you, I expect you 
should produce more at eighteen, than uncultivated 
soils do at eight-and-twenty. 

Pray tell Mr. Harte I have received his letter of 
the 13th, N. S. Mr. Smith was much in the right, 
not to let you go, at this time of the year, by sea; in 
the summer you may navigate as much as you please: 
as for example; from Leghorn to Genoa, <fcc. Adieu! 


London, November 26, 0 8.1749. 

Dear Boy, 

While the Roman Republic flourished, while glory 
was pursued and virtue practised, and while even 
little irregularities and indecencies, not cognizable by 
law, were, however, not thought below the public care, 
Censors were established, discretionally to supply, in 
particular cases, the inevitable defects of the law, 
which must and can only be general. This employ¬ 
ment I assume to myself, with regard to your little 
republic, leaving the legislative power entirely to Mr. 
Harte. I hope and believe that he will seldom, or 
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rather never, have occasion to exert his supreme au¬ 
thority ; and I do by no means suspect you of any 
faults that may require that interposition. But, to tell 
you the plain truth, I am of opinion that my censorial 
power will not be useless to you, nor a m/ne-cwre to 
me. The sooner you make it both, the better for us 
both. I can now exercise this employment only upon 
hearsay, or, at most, written evidence, and therefore 
shall exercise it with great lenity and some diffidence; 
but when we meet, and that I can form my judgment 
upon ocular and auricular evidence, I shall no more 
let the least impropriety, indecorum, or irregularity 
pass uncensured, than my predecessor Cato did. I 
shall read you with the attention of a critic, not with 
the partiality of an author: different in this respect, 
indeed, from most critics, that I shall seek for faults 
only to correct, and not to expose them. I have often 
thought, and still think, that there are few things 
which people in general know less, than how to love 
and how to hate. They hurt those they love, by a 
mistaken indulgence—by a blindness, nay, often a 
partiality to their faults. Where they hate, they hurt 
themselves, by ill-timed passion and rage. Fortu¬ 
nately for you, I never loved you in that mistaken 
manner; from your infancy, I made you the object of 
my most serious attention, and not my plaything; I 
consulted your real good, not your humours or fancies; 
and I shall continue to do so while you want it, which 
will probably be the case during our joint lives: for, 
considering the difference of our ages, in the course 
of nature, you will hardly have acquired experience 
enough of your own while I shall be in a condition of 
lending you any of mine. People in general will 
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much better bear being told of their vices or crimes 
than of their little failings and weaknesses. They, in 
some degree, justify or excuse (as they think) the 
former, by strong passions, seduction, and artifices of 
others; but to be told of, or to confess, their little 
failings and weaknesses, implies an inferiority of parts 
too mortifying to that self-love and vanity which are 
inseparable from our natures. I have been intimate 
enough with several people to tell them that they had 
said or done a very criminal thing; but I never was 
intimate enough with any man to tell him, very seri¬ 
ously, that he had said or done a very foolish one. 
Nothing less than the relation between you and me 
can possibly authorise that freedom; but, fortunately 
for you, my parental rights, joined to my censorial 
powers, give it me in its fullest extent, and my con¬ 
cern for you will make me exert it. Rejoice, there¬ 
fore, that there is one person in the world who can 
and will tell you what will be very useful to you to 
know, and yet what no other man living could or 
would tell you. "Whatever I shall tell you of this 
kind, you are very sure, can have no other motive 
than your interest. I can neither be jealous nor 
envious of your reputation or your fortune, which 
I must be both desirous and proud to establish 
and promote: I cannot be your rival, either in love 
or in business; on the contrary, I want the rays 
of your rising to reflect new lustre upon my setting 
light. In order to this, I shall analyse you mi¬ 
nutely, and censure you freely, that you may not 
(if possible) have one . single spot when in your me¬ 
ridian. 

There is nothing that a young fellow, at his first 
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appearance in the world, has more reason to dread, 
and, consequently, should take more pains to avoid, 
than having any ridicule fixed upon him. It de¬ 
grades him with the most reasonable part of man¬ 
kind, but it ruins him with the rest; and I have 
known many a man undone by acquiring a ridiculous 
nick-name: I would not, for all the riches in the 
world, that you should acquire one when you return 
to England. Vices and crimes excite hatred and 
reproach; failings, weaknesses, and awkwardnesses 
excite ridicule; they are laid hold of by mimics,who, 
though very contemptible wretches themselves, often, 
by their buffoonery, fix ridicule upon their betters. 
The little defects in manners, elocution, address, and 
air (and even of figure, though very unjustly), are 
the objects of ridicule, and the causes of nick-names. 
You cannot imagine the grief it would give me, and 
the prejudice it would do you, if, by way of distin¬ 
guishing you from others of your name, you should 
happen to be called Muttering Stanhope, Absent 
Stanhope, Ill-bred Stanhope, or Awkward, Left-legged 
Stanhope: therefore, take great care to put it out of 
the power of Ridicule itself to give you any of these 
ridiculous epithets; for, if you get one, it will stick to 
you like the envenomed shirt.* The very first day 
that I see you I shall be able to tell you, and certainly 
shall tell you, what degree of danger you are in; and 
I hope that my admonitions, as Censor, may prevent 
the censures of the public. Admonitions are always 
useful; is this one, or not ? You are the best judge. 
It is your own picture which J send you, drawn at my 
request by a lady at Venice; pray let me know how 

* Of Dcjjaalra. 
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far, in your conscience, you think it like, for there are 
some parts of it which I wish may, and others which 
I should he sorry were. I send you, literally, the copy 
of that part of her letter to her friend here which 
relates to you. 

Tell Mr. Harte that I have this moment received 
his letter of the 22nd, N. S., and that I approve ex¬ 
tremely of the long stay you have made at Venice. 
I love long residences at capitals; running post 
through different places is a most unprofitable way of 
travelling, and admits of no application. Adieu I 

“Selon vos ordres, j’ai soigneusement examind le 
“jeune Stanhope, et je crois l’avoir approfondi. En 
“voici le portrait que je crois tr&s fiddle. II a le 
“visage joli, l’air spirituel, et le regard fin. Sa figure 
“est k present trop quarrde, mais s’il grandit, comme 
“ il en a encore et le terns et l’dtoffe, elle sera bonne. 
“Ba certainement beaucoup d’acquit, et on m’assure 
“qu’il sgait k fond les langues sgavantes. Pour le 
“ Frangois, je sgais qu’il le parle parfaitement bien; 

“ et Ton dit qu’il en est de m§me de l’Allemand. Les 
“questions qu’il fait sont judicieuses, et marquent 
“ qu’il cherche & s’instruire. Je ne vous dirai pas 
“ qu’il cherche autant h plaire; puisqu’il paroit n^gli- 
“ g er l es attentions et les Graces. II se pr^sente mal, 

“ et n’a rien moins que l’air et la tournure aisde et 
“ noble qu’il lui faudroit. H est vrai qu’il est encore 
jeune et neuf, de sorte qu’on a lieu d’esp^rer que ses 
exercices, qu’il n’a pas encore faits, et la bonne com- 
“pagnie oh il est encore novice, le d&rotteront, et lui 
donneront tout ce qui lui manque h present. Un 
“ arrangement avec quelque femme de condition et qui 
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“ a du monde, quelque Madame de Lursay,* est pr6- 
“ cis&nent ce qu’il lui faut. Enfin j’ose vous assurer 
“ qu’il a tout ce que Monsieur de Chesterfield pourroit 
“ lui souhaiter, & l’exception des mani&res, des Graces, 
“ et du ton de la bonne compagnie, qu’il prendra sure- 
“ ment avec le terns, et l’usage du grand monde. Ce 
“ seroit bien dommage au moins qu’il ne les prit point, 
“ puisqu’il m^rite tant de les avoir. Et vous s§avez 
“ bien de quelle importance elles sont. Monsieur son 
“ Pdre le sqait aussi, les poss6dant lui m&ne comme il 
“ fait. Bref, si le petit Stanhope acquiert les Graces, 
“il ira loin, je vous en r^ponds; si non, il s’arr&era 
“ court dans une belle carri&re, qu’il pourroit autre- 
“ ment fournir.” 

You see, by this extract, of what consequence other 
people think these things; therefore, I hope you will 
no longer look upon them as trifles. It is the char¬ 
acter of an able man to despise little things in great 
business; but then he knows what things are little, 
and what not. He does not suppose things little 
because they are commonly called so; but by the 
consequences that may or may not attend them. If 
gaining people’s affections, and interesting their hearts 
in your favour, be of consequence, as it undoubtedly 
is, he knows very well that a happy concurrence of 
all these, commonly called little things, manners, air, 
address, graces, <fec., is of the utmost consequence, 
and will never be at rest till he has acquired them. 
The world is taken by the outside of things, and we 

* In this passage the writer alludes to the characters in the Egare- 
ment du Cbeur et de VEsprit, one of Or4bilIon's novels then much in 
vogue, bnt now with better taste entirely forgotten. 

Vol. I. 26 
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must take the world as it is; you or I cannot set it 
right. I know at this time a man of great quality 
and station who has not the parts of a porter, but 
raised himself to the station he is in singly by haying 
a graceful figure, polite manners, and an engaging 
address; which by the way he only acquired by habit, 
for he had not sense enough to get them by reflection. 
Paris and habit should conspire to complete you: you 
will have the habit of good company, and you have 
reflection in your power. 


London, December 5, 0. S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

Those who suppose that men in general act ration¬ 
ally because they are called rational creatures, know 
very little of the world; and, if they act themselyes 
upon that supposition, will, nine times in ten, find 
themselyes grossly mistaken. That man is animal 
bipes, implume , risibile, I entirely agree; but, for the 
rationale, I can only allow it him in actu primo (to 
talk logic), and seldom m actu seoundo. Thus the 
speculative cloistered pedant in his solitary cell forms 
systems of tilings as they should be, not as they are; 
and writes as decisively and absurdly upon war, poli¬ 
tics, manners and characters, as that pedant talked 
who was so kind as to instruct Hannibal in the art of 
war. Such closet politicians never fail to assign the 
deepest motives for the most trifling actions, instead 
of often ascribing the greatest actions to the most 
trifling causes, in which they would be much seldomer 
mistaken. They read and write of Kings, heroes, and 
statesmen, as never doing anything but upon the deep- 
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est principles of sound policy. But those who see 
and observe Kings, heroes, and statesmen, discover 
that they have headachs, indigestions, humours and 
passions, just like other people; every one of which 
in their turns determine their wills in defiance of 
their reason. Had we only read in the Life of Alex¬ 
ander that he burnt Persepolis, it would doubtless 
have been accounted for from deep policy: we should 
have been told, that his new conquest could not have 
been secured without the destruction of that capital, 
which would have been the constant seat of cabals, 
conspiracies, and revolts. But, luckily, we are in¬ 
formed at the same time, that this hero, this demi-god, 
this son and heir of Jupiter Ammon, happened to get 

extremely drunk with his w-, and, by way of 

frolic, destroyed one of the finest cities in the world. 
Read men, therefore, yourself; .not in books, but in 
nature. Adopt no systems, but study them yourself. 
Observe their weaknesses, their passions, their hu¬ 
mours; of all which their understandings are, nine 
times in ten, the dupes. You will then know that 
they are to be gained, influenced or led, much oftener 
by little things than by great ones; and consequently 
you will no longer think those things little which tend 
to such great purposes. 

Let us apply this now to the particular object of 
this letter; I mean, speaking in and influencing pub¬ 
lic assemblies. The nature of our constitution makes 
eloquence more usefiil and more necessary in this 
country than in any other in Europe. A certain de¬ 
gree of good-sense and knowledge is requisite for that 
as well as for everything else; but beyond that, the 
purity of diction, the elegancy of style, the harmony 
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of periods, a pleasing elocution, and a graceful action, 
are the things which a public speaker should attend 
to the most; because his audience certainly does, anil 
understands them the best: or rather, indeed, under¬ 
stands little else. The late Lord Chancellor Cowpora 
strength, as an orator, lay by no means in his reasonings, 
for he often hazarded very weak ones. But such wan 
the purity and elegancy of his style, such the propriety 
and charms of his elocution, and such the gracefulness 
of his action, that he never spoke without universal 
applause: the ears and the eyes gave him up the 
hearts and the understandings of the audience. On 
the contrary, the late Lord Townshend* always spoke 
materially, with argument and knowledge, but never 
pleased. Why ? His diction was not only inelegant, 
but frequently ungrammatical, always vulgar; his 
cadences false, his voice unharmonious, and his action 
ungraceful. Nobody heard him with patience; and 
the young fellows used to joke upon him, and repeat 
his inaccuracies. The late Duke of Argyle,f though 
the weakest reasoner, was the most pleasing speaker I 
ever knew in my life: he charmed, he warmed, he 
forcibly ravished the audience, not by his matter cer¬ 
tainly, but by his manner of delivering it. A moat 
genteel figure, a graceful noble air, an harmonious 
voice, an elegancy of style, and a strength of em¬ 
phasis, conspired to make him the most affecting, per¬ 
suasive, and applauded speaker I ever saw. I was 
captivated like others, but when I came home and 

* Charles, second Viscount Townshend, bom 1676. 

t John, the Beeond and celebrated Duke, of whom Thomson says 

——<— 1 -" from hiB rich tongue 

“ Persuasion flows and wins the high debate.” 
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coolly considered what lie had said, stripped of all 
those ornaments in which he had dressed it, I often 
found the matter flimsy, the arguments weak, and I 
was convinced of the power of those adventitious, 
concurring circumstances, which ignorance of man¬ 
kind only calls trifling ones. Gcero in his book de 
Oratore , in order to raise the dignity of that profes¬ 
sion which he well knew himself to be at the head of, 
asserts that a complete orator must be a complete 
everything, lawyer, philosopher, divine, &c. That 
would be extremely well, if it were possible, but man’s 
life is not long enough; and I hold him to be the 
completest orator who speaks the best upon that sub¬ 
ject which occurs; whose happy choice of words, 
whose lively imagination, whose elocution and action 
adorn and grace his matter, at the same time that 
they excite the attention and engage the passions of 
his audience. 

You will be of the House of Commons as soon as 
you are of age; and you must first make a figure 
there, if you would make a figure, or a fortune, in 
your country. This you can never do without that 
correctness and elegancy in your own language, which 
you now seem to neglect, and which you have entirely 
to learn. Fortunately for you, it is to be learned. 
Care and observation will do it; but do not flatter 
yourself, that all the knowledge, sense, and reasoning 
in the world will ever make you a popular and ap¬ 
plauded speaker, without the ornaments and the graces 
of style, elocution, and action. Sense and argument, 
though coarsely delivered, will have their weight in a 
private conversation, with two or three people of 
sense; but in a public assembly they will have none, 
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if naked and destitute of the advantages I have men¬ 
tioned. Cardinal de Retz observes, very justly, that 
every numerous assembly is mob, influenced by their 
passions, humours, and affections, which nothing but 
eloquence ever did, or ever can engage. This is so 
important a consideration for every body in this 
country, and more particularly for you, that I ear¬ 
nestly recommend it to your most serious care and 
attention. Mind your diction, in whatever language 
you either write or speak; contract a habit of correct¬ 
ness and elegance. Consider your style, even in the 
freest conversation, and most familiar letters. After, 
at least, if not before you have said a thing, reflect if 
you could not have said it better. Where you doubt 
of the propriety or elegancy of a word or a phrase, 
consult some good dead or living authority in that 
language. Use yourself to translate from various 
languages into English: correct those translations till 
they satisfy your ear, as well as your understanding. 
And be convinced of this truth, That the best sense 
and reason in the world will be as unwelcome in a 
public assembly, without these ornaments, as they will 
in public companies, without the assistance of manners 
and politeness. If you will please people, you must 
please them in their own way; and as you cannot 
make them what they should be, you must take them 
as they are. I repeat it again, they are only to be 
taken by agrimem , and by what flatters their senses 
and their hearts. Rabelais first wrote a most ex¬ 
cellent book, which nobody liked; then, determined 
to conform to the public taste, he wrote Gfa/rgantuct 
and Pantagruel , which everybody liked, extravagant 
as it was. Adieu. 
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London, December 9, 0. S 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

It is now above forty years since I have never spoken 
nor written one single word, without giving myself at 
least one moment’s time to consider, whether it was a 
good one or a bad one, and whether I could not find 
out a better in its place. An unharmonious and rugged 
period, at this time, shocks my ears; and I, like all 
the rest of the world, will willingly exchange, and 
give up some degree of rough sense, for a good degree 
of pleasing sound. I will freely and truly own to 
you, without either vanity or false modesty, that what¬ 
ever reputation I have acquired as a speaker, is more 
owing to my constant attention to my diction, than to 
my matter, which was necessarily just the same as 
other people’s. When you come into Parliament, 
your reputation as a speaker will depend much more 
upon your words, and your periods, than upon the 
subject. The same matter occurs equally to every¬ 
body of common sense, upon the same question; the 
dressing it well, is what excites the attention and 
admiration of the audience. 

It is in Parliament that I have set my heart upon 
your making a figure; it is there that I want to have 
you justly proud of yourself, and to make me justly 
proud of you. This means that you must be a good 
speaker there; I use the word must, because I know 
you may if you will. The vulgar, who are always 
mistaken, look upon a speaker and a comet with the 
same astonishment and admiration, taking them both 
for preternatural phenomena. This error discourages 
many young men from attempting that character; and 
good speakers are willing to have their talent con- 
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sidered as something very extraordinary, if not a pecu¬ 
liar gift of God to his elect. But let you and I ana¬ 
lyse and simplify this good speaker; let us strip him 
of those adventitious plumes, with which his own pride, 
and the ignorance of others have decked him, and we 
shall find the true definition of him to be no more 
than this:—A man of good common sense, who rea¬ 
sons justly, and expresses himself elegantly on that 
subject upon which he speaks. There is, surely, no 
witchcraft in this. A man of sense, without a superior 
and astonishing degree of parts, will not talk nonsense 
upon any subject; nor will he, if he has the least 
taste or application, talk inelegantly. What then does 
all this mighty art and mystery of speaking in Par¬ 
liament amount to? Why, no more than this, That 
the man who speaks in the House of Commons, speaks 
in that House, and to four hundred people, that opin¬ 
ion, upon a given subject, which he would make no 
difficulty of speaking in any house in England, round 
the fire, or at table, to any fourteen people whatsoever; 
better judges, perhaps, and severer critics of what he 
says, than any fourteen gentlemen of the House of 
Commons. 

I have spoken frequently in Parliament, and not 
always without some applause; and therefore I can 
assure you, from my experience, that there is very 
little in it. The elegancy of the style, and the turn 
of the periods, make the chief impression upon the 
hearers. Give them but one or two round and har¬ 
monious periods in a speech, which they will retain 
and repeat, and they will go home as well satisfied, as 
people do from an opera, humming all the way one or 
two favourite tunes that have struck their ears and 
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were easily caught. Most people have ears, but few 
have judgment; tickle those ears, and, depend upon 
it, you will catch their judgments, such as they are. 

Cicero, conscious that he was at the top of his pro¬ 
fession, (for in his time Eloquence was a profession) 
in order to set himself off, defines, in his Treatise de 
Oratore, an Orator to be such a man as never was, or 
never will be; and by this fallacious argument, says, 
that he must know every art and science whatsoever, 
or how shall he speak upon them? But with sub¬ 
mission to so great an authority, my definition of an 
Orator is extremely different from, and, I believe, 
much truer than his. I call that man an Orator, who 
reasons justly, and expresses himself elegantly upon 
whatever subject he treats. Problems in Geometry, 
Equations in Algebra, Processes in Chymistry, and 
Experiments in Anatomy, are never, that I have 
heard of, the objects of Eloquence; and therefore I 
humbly conceive, that a man may be a very fine 
speaker, and yet know nothing of Geometry, Alge¬ 
bra, Chymistry, or Anatomy. The subjects of all 
Parliamentary debates, are subjects of common sense 
singly. 

Thus I write whatever occurs to me, that I may 
contribute either to form or inform you. May my 
labour not be in vain I and it will not, if you will but 
have half the concern for yourself, that I have for 
you. Adieu. 


London, December 12, 0. S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

Lord Clarendon, in his history, says of Mr. John 
Hampden, that he had a head to contrive, a tongue to 
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persuade, and a hand to execute, a/n/y mischief. I 
shall not now enter into the justness of this character 
of Mr. Hampden, to whose brave stand against the 
illegal demand of Ship-money, we owe our present 
liberties; but I mention it to you as the character, 
which, with the alteration of one single word, Good, in¬ 
stead of Mischief, I would have you aspire to, and use 
your utmost endeavours to deserve. The head to con¬ 
trive, God must to a certain degree have given you; 
but it is in your own power greatly to improve it, by 
study, observation, and reflection. As for the tongue 
to persuade, it wholly depends upon yourself; and 
without it the best head will contrive to very little 
purpose. The hand to execute, depends likewise, in 
my opinion, in a great measure upon yourself. Seri¬ 
ous reflection will always give courage in a good 
cause; and the courage arising from reflection is of a 
much superior nature to the animal and constitutional 
courage of a foot-soldier. The former is steady and 
unshaken, where the nodus is dignus vindice; the 
latter is oftener improperly than properly exerted, 
but always brutally. 

The second member of my text (to speak ecclesiasti¬ 
cally) shall be the subject of my following discourse; 
the tongue to persuade. As judicious Preachers rec¬ 
ommend those virtues, which they think their several 
audiences want the most: such as truth and continence, 
at Court; disinterestedness, in the City; and sobriety 
in the Country. 

You must certainly, in the course of your little ex¬ 
perience, have felt the different effects of elegant and 
inelegant speaking. Do you not suffer, when people 
accost you in a stammering or hesitating manner; in 
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an untuneful voice, with false accents and cadences; * 
puzzling and blundering through solecisms, barba¬ 
risms, and vulgarisms; mis-placing even their bad 
words, and inverting all method? Does not this 
prejudice you against their matter, be it what it will ? 
nay, even against their persons ? I am sure it does 
me. On the other hand, Do you not feel yourself 
inclined, prepossessed, nay, even engaged in favour 
of those who address you in the direct contrary man¬ 
ner? The effects of a correct and adorned style, of 
method and perspicuity, are incredible towards per¬ 
suasion; they often supply the want of reason and 
argument; but when used in the support of reason 
and argument, they are irresistible. The French at¬ 
tend very much to the purity and elegancy of their 
style, even in common conversation; insomuch, that 
it is a character to say of a man, qu’il na/rre bien. 
Their conversations frequently turn upon the delica¬ 
cies of their language, and an Academy is employed 
in fixing it. The Oritsoa, in Italy, has the same ob¬ 
ject; and I have met with very few Italians, who did 
not speak their own language correctly and elegantly. 
How much more necessary is it for an Englishman to 
do so, who is to speak it in a public assembly, where 

* It may be observed, however, that the questions of what are 
“ false accents and cadences” in our language, appear to have been far 
less settled in Lord Chesterfield’s time than at present. Dr. Johnson 
Bays: “ When I published the plan for my dictionary, Lord Ohester- 
44 field told me that the word great should be pronounced bo as to 
“ rhyme to state, and Sir Willian Yonge sent me word, that it should 
“ be pronounoed so as to rhyme to seat, and that none but an Irishman 
“ would pronounoe it grait. Now here were two men of the highest 
41 rank—the one the beat speaker in the House of Lords, the other the 
44 best speaker in the House of Commons—differing entirely.”—Bos¬ 
well's Life, Notes of March 27,1772. 
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the laws and liberties of his country are the subjects 
of his deliberation ? The tongue that would persuade, 
there, must not content itself with mere articulation. 
You know what pains Demosthenes took to correct 
his naturally bad elocution; you know that he de¬ 
claimed by the sea-side in storms, to prepare himself 
for the noise of the tumultuous assemblies he was to 
speak to; and you can now judge of the correctness 
and elegancy of his style. He thought all these things 
of consequence, and he thought right; pray do you 
think so too. It is of the utmost consequence to you 
to be of that opinion. If you have the least defect 
in your elocution, take the utmost care and pains to 
correct it. Do not neglect your style, whatever lan¬ 
guage you speak in, or whomever you speak to, were 
it your footman. Seek always for the best words and 
the happiest expressions you can find. Do not con¬ 
tent yourself with being barely understood; but adorn 
your thoughts, and dress them as you would your 
person; which, however well proportioned it might 
be, it would be very improper and indecent to exhibit 
naked, or even worse dressed than people of your 
sort are. 

I have sent you, in a packet which your Leipsig 
acquaintance, Duval, sends to his correspondent at 
Rome, Lord Bolingbroke’s book,* which he published 
about a year ago. I desire that you will read it over 
and over again, with particular attention to the style, 
and to all those beauties of oratory with which it 
is adorned. Till I read that book, I confess I did 

* Letters on the Spint of Patriotism, and on the Idea of a Patriot 
King. 
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not know all the extent and powers of the English 
language.* 

# * * * * 

* * * * * 

In your destination, you will have frequent occa¬ 
sions to speak in public; to Princes and States abroad; 
to the House of Commons, at home; judge then, 
whether Eloquence is necessary for you or not; not 
only common Eloquence, which is rather free from 
faults, than adorned by beauties; but the highest, the 
most shining degree of Eloquence. For God’s sake, 
have this object always in your view, and in your 
thoughts. Tune your tongue early to persuasion; 
and let no jarring, dissonant accents ever fall from it. 
Contract an habit of speaking well, upon every occa¬ 
sion, and neglect yourself in no one. Eloquence and 
good-breeding, alone, with an exceeding small degree 
of parts and knowledge, will carry a man a great way; 
with your parts and knowledge, then, how far will 
they not carry you ? Adieu. 


London, December 16, 0 S. 1749. 

Deab Boy, 

This letter will, I hope, find you safely arrived, 
and well settled at Rome, after the usual distresses 
and accidents of a winter journey; which are very 
proper to teach you patience. Your stay there, I look 
upon as a very important period of your life; and I 
do believe, that you will fill it up well. I hope you 

* Lord Chesterfield had inserted in thiB letter his character of Lord 
Bolingbroke, which in former editions was printed both here and 
among his other characters; bnt the latter seems the more appropriate 
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will employ the mornings diligently with Mr. Harte, 
in acquiring weight; and the evenings in the best 
companies at Rome, in acquiring lustre. A formal, 
dull father, would recommend to you to plod out the 
evenings, too, at home over a book by a dim taper; 
but I recommend to you the evenings for your pleas¬ 
ures, which are as much a part of your education, and 
almost as necessary a one, as your morning studies. 
Go to whatever assemblies or spectacles people of 
fashion go to, and, when you are there, do as they do. 
Endeavour to outshine those who shine there the 
most; get the Garbo , the Gmtilezza , the Leggiadria 
of the Italians; make love to the most impertinent 
beauty of condition that you meet with, and be gallant 
with all the rest. Speak Italian, right or wrong, to 
everybody; and if you do but laugh at yourself first 
for your bad Italian, nobody else will laugh at you 
for it. That is the only way to speak it perfectly ; 
which I expect you will do, because I am sure yon 
may, before you leave Rome. View the most curious 
remains of antiquity with a classical spirit, and they 
will clear up to you many passages of the classical 
authors; particularly the Trajan and the Antonine 
Columns; where you find the warlike instruments, 
the dresses, and the triumphal ornaments of the 
Romans. Buy also the prints and explanations of all 
those respectable remains of Roman grandeur, and 
compare them with the originals. Most young trav¬ 
ellers are contented with a general view of those 
things, say they are very fine, and then go about their 
business. I hope you will examine them in a very 
different way. Approfondissez everything you see or 
hear; and learn, if you can, the wh/g and the where- 
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fore . Inquire into the meaning and the objects of 
the innumerable processions, which you will see at 
Rome at this time. Assist at all the ceremonies, and 
know the reason, or at least the pretences of them; 
and, however absurd they may be, see and speak of 
them with great decency. Of all things, I beg of you 
not to herd with your own countrymen, but to be 
always either with the Romans, or with the foreign 
Ministers residing at Rome. You are sent abroad to 
see the manners and characters, and learn the lan¬ 
guages, of foreign countries; and not to converse with 
English, in English; which would defeat all those 
ends. Among your graver company, I recommend, 
(as I have done before) the Jesuits to you; whose 
learning and address will both please and improve 
you: inform yourself, as much as you can, of the his¬ 
tory, policy, and practice of that society, from the 
time of its founder, Ignatius of Loyola, who was him¬ 
self a madman. If you would know their morality, 
you will find it fully and admirably stated in Les 
Letl/rea d’un Brovmoial , by the famous Monsieur 
Pascal; and it is a book very well worth your read¬ 
ing.* Few people see what they see, or hear what 
they hear; that is, they see and hear so inattentively 
and superficially, that they are very little the better 
for what they do see and hear. This, I dare say, 
neither is, nor will be your case. You will under¬ 
stand, reflect upon, and consequently retain what you 
see and hear. You have still two years good, but no 
more, to form your character in the world decisively; 
for within two months after your arrival in England, 

* Of these admirable letters, which are eighteen in number, the first 
appeared January 26, 1666, and the last March 24, 1667 
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it will be finally and irrevocably determined, one way 
or another, in the opinion of the public. Devote, 
therefore, these two years to the pursuit of perfection; 
which ought to be everybody’s object, though in some 
particulars unattainable: those who strive and labour 
the most, will come the nearest to it. But, above all 
things, aim at it, in the two important arts of speak¬ 
ing, and pleasing; without them, all your other talents 
are maimed and crippled. They are the wings upon 
which you must soar above other people; without 
them you will only crawl with the dull mass of man¬ 
kind. Prepossess by your air, address, and manners; 
persuade by your tongue; and you will easily execute 
what your head has contrived. I desire that you will 
send me very minute accounts from Borne; not of 
what you see, but of whom you see: of your pleas¬ 
ures and entertainments. Tell me what companies 
you frequent most, and how you are received. Mi 
<Hca anche se la li/ngua Italiana va bene, e se la par la 
jaailmente ; ma in ogni caso bisogna parlarla sempre 
per pot&r alia fine parlarla bene e pulito. Le donne 
linsegnano megUo assai dei maestri. Addio Caro 
Ragazzo, si rieordi del Garbo , della Gentilezza, e della 
Leggiadria: cose tante necessarie ad un Cmaliere. 


London, December 19, 0. S. 1749. 

D ear Boy, 

The knowledge of mankind is a very useful knowl¬ 
edge for everybody—a most necessary one for you, 
who are destined to an active public life. You will 
have to do with all sorts of characters; you should, 
therefore, know them thoroughly in order to manage 
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them ably. This knowledge is not to be gotten sys¬ 
tematically, you must acquire it yourself by your own 
observation and sagacity: I will give you such hints 
as I think may be useful land-marks in your intended 
progress. 

I have often told you (and it is most true) that, 
with regard to mankind, we must not draw general 
conclusions from certain particular principles, though, 
in the main, true ones. We must not suppose, that 
because a man is a rational animal, he will, therefore, 
always act rationally; or, because he has such or such 
a predominant passion, that he will act invariably and 
consequentially in the pursuit of it. No: we are 
complicated machines; and though we have one main¬ 
spring that gives motion to the whole, we have an in¬ 
finity of little wheels, which, in their turns, retard, 
precipitate, and sometimes stop that motion. Let us t 
exemplify: I will suppose ambition to be (as it com¬ 
monly is) the predominant passion of a minister of 
state, and I will suppose that minister to be an able 
one: will he, therefore, invariably pursue the object 
of that predominant passion? May I be sure that he 
will do so and so, because he ought? Nothing less. 
Sickness, or low spirits, may damp this predominant 
passion; humour and peevishness may triumph over 
it; inferior passions may at times surprise it and pre¬ 
vail. Is this ambitious statesman amorous ? indiscreet 
and unguarded confidences, made in tender moments, 
to his wife or his mistress, may defeat all his schemes. 
Is he avaricious ? some great lucrative object suddenly 
presenting itself may unravel all the work of his am¬ 
bition. Is he passionate? contradiction and provoca¬ 
tion (sometimes, it may be, too, artfully intended) may 

VOL i. 20 
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extort rash and inconsiderate expressions, or actions, 
destructive of his main object. Is he yain, and open 
to flattery ? an artful flattering favourite may mislead 
him; and even laziness may, at certain moments, make 
him neglect or omit the necessary steps to that height 
which he wants to arrive at. Seek first, then, for the 
predominant passion of the character which you mean 
to engage and influence, and address yourself to it; 
but without defying or despising the inferior passions: 
get them in your interest too, for now and then they 
will have their turns. In many cases you may not 
have it in your power to contribute to the gratification 
of the prevailing passion; then take the next best to 
your aid. There are many avenues to every man, and 
when you cannot get at him through the great one, 
try the serpentine ones, and you will arrive at last. 

There are two inconsistent passions, which, how¬ 
ever, frequently accompany each other, like man and 
wife; and which, like man and wife too, are commonly 
dogs upon each other. I mean ambition and avarice: 
the latter is often the true cause of the former; and 
then is the predominant passion. It seems to have 
been so in Cardinal Mazarin; who did anything, sub¬ 
mitted to anything, and forgave anything, for the sake 
of plunder. He loved and courted power like an 
usurer, because it carried profit along with it. Who¬ 
ever should have formed his opinion, or taken his 
measures singly, from the ambitious part of Cardinal 
Mazarin’s character, would have found himself often 
mistaken. Some, who had found this out, made their 
fortunes by letting him cheat them at play. On the 
contrary, Cardinal Richelieu’s prevailing passion seems 
to have been ambition, and his immense riches only 
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tie natural consequences of that ambition gratified; 
and yet, I make no doubt, but that ambition had now 
and then its turn with the former, and avarice with 
the latter. Eichelieu (by the way) is so strong a 
proof of the inconsistency of human nature, that I 
cannot help observing to you, that while he absolutely 
governed both his King and liis country, and was, in 
a great degree, the arbiter of the fate of all Europe, 
lie was more jealous of the great reputation of Cor¬ 
neille than of the power of Spain; and more flattered 
-with being thought (what he was not) the best poet, 
than with being thought (what he certainly was) the 
greatest statesman in Europe; and affairs stood still 
'while he was concerting the criticism upon the Cid. 
Could one think this possible if one did not know it 
to be true ? Though men are all of one composition, 
the several ingredients are so differently proportioned 
in each individual, that no two are exactly alike; and 
no one at all times like himself. The ablest man will 
sometimes do weak things; the proudest man mean 
things; the honestest man ill things; and the wicked¬ 
est man good ones. Study individuals then, and if 
you take (as you ought to do) their outlines from their 
prevailing passion, suspend your last finishing strokes 
till you have attended to and discovered the operations 
of their inferior passions, appetites and humours. A 
man’s general character may he that of the honestest 
man of the world: do not dispute it; you might be 
thought envious or ill-natured: hut, at the same time, 
do not take this probity upon trust, to such a degree 
as to put your life, fortune, or reputation in his power. 
This honest man may happen to be your rival in 
power, in interest, or in love; three passions that 
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often put honesty to most severe trials, in which it is 
too often cast: but first analyse this honest man your¬ 
self ; and then only you will be able to judge how far 
you may, or may not, with safety trust him. 

Women are much more like each other than men; 
they have, in truth, but two passions, vanity and love: 
these are their universal characteristics. An Agrip¬ 
pina may sacrifice them to ambition, or a Messalina to 
lust, but such instances are rare; and in general, all 
they say and all they do tends to the gratification of 
their vanity or their love. He who flatters them most 
pleases them best; and they are most in love with him 
who they think is the most in love with them. No 
adulation is too strong for them; no assiduity too 
great; no simulation of passion too gross: as, on the 
other hand, the least word or action that can possibly 
be construed into a slight or contempt, is unpardon¬ 
able, and never forgotten. Men are, in this respect, 
tender too, and will sooner forgive an injury than an 
insult. Some men are more captious than others; 
some are always wrong-headed: but every man living 
has such a share of vanity as to be hurt by marks of 
slight and contempt. Every man does not pretend to 
be a poet, a mathematician, or a statesman, and con¬ 
sidered as such; but every man pretends to common 
sense, and to fill his place in the world with common 
decency; and consequently does not easily forgive 
those negligences, inattentions, and slights, which 
seem to call in question or utterly deny him both 
these pretensions. 

Suspect, in general, those who remarkably affect 
any one virtue; who raise it above all others, and 
who, in a manner, intimate that they possess it exclu- 
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sively. I say suspect them, for they are commonly 
impostors; but do not be sure that they are always 
so; for I have sometimes known saints really religious, 
blusterers really brave, reformers of manners really 
honest, and prudes really chaste. Pry into the re¬ 
cesses of their hearts yourself, as far as you are able, 
and never implicitly adopt a character upon common 
fame; which, though generally right as to the great 
outlines of characters, is always wrong in some par¬ 
ticulars. 

Be upon your guard against those, who, upon very 
slight acquaintance, obtrude their unasked and un¬ 
merited friendship and confidence upon you; for they 
probably cram you with them only for their own eat¬ 
ing : but, at the same time, do not roughly reject them 
upon that general supposition. Examine further, and 
see whether those unexpected offers flow from a warm 
heart and a silly head, or from a designing head and 
a cold heart; for knavery and folly have often the 
same symptoms. In the first case there is no danger 
in accepting them, valeant quantum, valere possunt. 
In the latter case it may be useful to seem to accept 
them, and artfully to turn the battery upon him who 
raised it. 

There is an incontinency of friendship among young 
fellows, who are associated by their mutual pleasures 
only, which has, very frequently, bad consequences. 
A parcel of warm hearts and inexperienced heads, 
heated by convivial mirth, and possibly a little too 
much wine, vow, and really mean at the time, eternal 
friendships to each other, and indiscreetly pour out 
their whole souls in common, and without the least re¬ 
serve. These confidences are as indiscreetly repealed 
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as they were made: for new pleasures and new places 
soon dissolve this ill-cemented connection; and then 
very ill uses are made of these rash confidences. Bear 
your part, however, in young companies; nay, excel if 
you can in all the social and convivial joy and festivity 
that become youth. Trust them with your love-tales, 
if you please, but keep your serious views secret. 
Trust those only to some tried friend more experi¬ 
enced than yourself, and who, being in a different 
walk of life from you, is not likely to become your 
rival; for I would not advise you to depend so much 
upon the heroic virtue of mankind as to hope or be¬ 
lieve that your competitor will ever be your friend, as 
to the object of that competition. 

These are reserves and cautions very necessary to 
have, but very imprudent to show; the volto sdolto 
should accompany them. 


Dear Boy, 

Great talents and great virtues (if you should 
have them) will procure you the respect and the ad¬ 
miration of mankind; but it is the lesser talents, the 
leniores vvrtutes, which must procure you their love 
and affection. The former, unassisted and unadorned 
by the latter, will extort praise; but will at the same 
time excite both fear and envy; two sentiments abso¬ 
lutely incompatible with love and affection* 

Ceesar had all the great vices, and Cato all the 
great virtues that men could have. But Caesar had 
the leniores vvrtuies which Cato wanted; and which 
made him beloved even by his enemies, and gained 
him the hearts of mankind in spite of their reason ; 

i 
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while Cato was not even beloved by bis friends, not¬ 
withstanding the esteem and respect which they could 
not refuse to his virtues; and I am apt to think that 
if Caesar had wanted, and Cato possessed, those leni- 
ores virtutes , the former would not have attempted, 
(at least with success,) and the latter could have pro¬ 
tected, the liberties of Borne. Mr. Addison, in his 
Cato, says of Caesar, (and I believe with truth) 

Ourse on his virtues, they’ve undone his country. 

By which he means those lesser but engaging vir¬ 
tues of gentleness, affability, complaisance and good- 
humour. The knowledge of a scholar, the courage 
of a hero, and the virtue of a Stoic, will be admired; 
but if the knowledge be accompanied with arrogance, 
the courage with ferocity, and the virtue with inflex¬ 
ible severity, the man will never be loved. The hero¬ 
ism of Charles XII. of Sweden (if his brutal courage 
deserves that name) was universally admired, but the 
man nowhere beloved. Whereas Henry IV. of France, 
who had full as much courage, and was much longer 
engaged in wars, was generally beloved upon account 
of his lesser and social virtues. We are all so formed, 
that our understandings are generally the dupes of 
our hearts, that is, of our passions; and the surest 
way to the former is through the latter, which must 
be engaged by the leniores virtutes alone, and the 
manner of exerting them. The insolent civility of a 
proud man is, (for example) if possible, more shock¬ 
ing than his rudeness could be; because he shows 
you, by his manner, that he thinks it mere conde¬ 
scension in him; and that his goodness alone bestows 
upon you what you have no pretence to claim. He 
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intimates his protection instead of his friendship, by 
a gracious nod instead of an usual bow ; and rather 
signifies his consent that you may, than his invitation 
that you should, sit, walk, eat or drink with him. 

The costive liberality of a purse-proud man insults 
the distresses it sometimes relieves; he takes care to 
make you feel your own misfortunes, and the differ¬ 
ence between your situation and his; both which he 
insinuates to be justly merited: yours by your folly, 
his by his wisdom. The arrogant pedant does not 
communicate but promulgates his knowledge: he does 
not give it you, but he inflicts it upon you; and is (if 
possible) more desirous to show you your own igno¬ 
rance than his own learning. Such manners as these, 
not only in the particular instances which I have 
mentioned, but likewise in all others, shock and revolt 
that little pride and vanity which every man has in 
his heart, and obliterate in us the obligation for the 
favour conferred, by reminding us of the motive which 
produced, and the manner which accompanied it. 

These faults point out their opposite perfections, and 
your own good sense will naturally suggest them to 
you. 

But besides these lesser virtues, there are, what may 
be called the lesser talents or accomplishments, which 
are of great use to adorn and recommend all the 
greater; and the more so, as all people are judges of 
the one, and but few are of the other. Everybody 
feels the impression which an engaging address, an 
agreeable manner of speaking, and an easy politeness, 
makes upon them; and they prepare the way for the 
favourable reception of their betters. Adieu. 
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London, December 26, 0 S. 1749. 

My dear Friend, 

The new-year is the season in which custom seems 
more particularly to authorise civil and harmless lies, 
under the name of compliments. People reciprocally 
profess wishes, which they seldom form ; and concern 
which they seldom feel. This is not the case between 
you and me, where truth leaves no room for compli¬ 
ments 

DU tibi dent annos , de te nam ccetera mrnes, was said 
formerly to one by a man who certainly did not think 
it.* "With the variation of one word only, I will, with 
great truth, say it to you: I will make the first part 
conditional by changing, in the second, the nam into 
d. May you live as long as you are fit to live, but no 
longer I or, may you rather die before you cease to he 
fit to live than after I My true tenderness for you 
makes me think more of the manner than of the 
length of your life, and forbids me to wish it pro¬ 
longed, by a single day, that should bring guilt, re¬ 
proach, and shame upon you. I have not malice 
enough in my nature to wish that to my greatest 
enemy. You are the principal object of all my cares, 
the only object of all my hopes. I have now reason to 
believe that you will reward the former and answer the 
latter; in that case, may you live long, for you must 
live happy: de te nam castera stt/mes. Conscious virtue 
is the only solid foundation of all happiness; for 
riches, power, rank, or whatever, in the common ac¬ 
ceptation of the word, is supposed to constitute happi¬ 
ness, will never quiet, much less cure, the inward pangs 

# To Tiberius by Ovid,—See bis Epistles from Pontus, lib. U. ep. 1, 
vers. 08. 
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of guilt. To that main wish I will add those of the 
good old nurse of Horace, in liis Epistle to Tibullus : 
sapere (you have it in a good degree already) ; et fari 
ut possit qua sentiat. Have you that? more, much 
more, is meant by it than common speech or mere ar¬ 
ticulation : I fear that still remains to he wished for, 
and I earnestly wish it you. Gratia and fama will 
inevitably accompany the above-mentioned qualifica¬ 
tions. The valetudo is the only one that is not in 
your own power; Heaven alone can grant it you, and 
may it do so abundantly I As for the mundus victus , 
non defidente crumend , do you deserve, and I will 
provide them. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I consider the 
fair prospect which you have before you; you have 
seen, read, and learned more at your age than most 
young fellows have done at two or three-and-twenty. 
Your destination is a shining one, and leads to rank, 
fortune, and distinction: your education lias been cal¬ 
culated for it; and, to do you justice, that education 
has not been thrown away upon you. You want but 
two things, which do not want conjuration, but only 
care, to acquire—eloquence and manners: that is, the 
graces of speech and the graces of behaviour. You 
may have them, they are as much in your power as 
powdering your hair is: and will you let the want of 
them obscure (as it certainly will do) that shining 
prospect which presents itself to you ? I am sure you 
will not. They are the sharp end, the point, of the 
nail that you are driving, which must make way first 
for the larger and more solid parts to enter. Suppos¬ 
ing your moral character as pure, and your knowledge 
as sound, as I really believe them both to be, you want 
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nothing for that perfection which I have so constantly 
wished you, and taken so much pains to give you, but 
eloquence and politeness. A man who is not born 
with a poetical genius can never be a poet, or, at best, 
an extreme bad one: but every man who can speak 
at all can speak elegantly and correctly, if he pleases, 
by attending to the best authors and orators; and, in¬ 
deed, I would advise those who do not speak elegantly 
nQt to speak at all; for I am sure they will get more 
by their silence than by their speech. As for polite¬ 
ness; whoever keeps good company and is not polite, 
must have formed a resolution, and taken some pains 
not to be so; otherwise he would naturally and in¬ 
sensibly acquire the air, the address, and the turn of 
those he converses with. You will, probably, in the 
course of this year, see as great a variety of good 
company, in the several capitals you will be at, as in 
any one year of your life; and consequently must 
(I should hope) catch some of their manners almost 
whether you will or not; but, as I dare say you will 
endeavour to do it, I am convinced you will succeed, 
and that I shall have the pleasure of finding you, 
at your return here, one of the best-bred men in 
Europe. 

I imagine, that when you receive my letters, and 
come to those parts of them which relate to Eloquence 
and Politeness, you say, or at least think, What, will 
he never have done upon these two subjects ? Has he 
not said all he can say upon them ? Why the same 
thing over and over again ? If you do think or say 
so, it must proceed from your not yet knowing the in¬ 
finite importance of these two accomplishments; which 
I cannot recommend to you too often, nor inculcate 
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too strongly. But if, on tlie contrary, you are con¬ 
vinced of the utility, or rather the necessity, of these 
two accomplishments, aud are determined to acquire 
them, my repeated admonitions are only unnecessary; 
and I grudge no trouble, which cau possibly be of the 
least use to you. 

I flatter myself, that your stay at Rome will go a 
great way towards answering all my views: I am sure 
it will, if you employ youi; time, and your whole time, 
as you should. Your first morning hours, I would 
have you devote to your graver studies with Mr. 
Harte; the middle part of the day, I would have em¬ 
ployed in seeing things; and the evenings in seeing 
people. You are not, I hope, of a lazy, inactive turn, 
in either body or mind; and, in that case, the day is 
full long enough for every thing; especially at Rome, 
where it is not the fashion, as it is here, and at Paris, 
to embezzle at least half of it at table. But if, by ac¬ 
cident, two or three hours are sometimes wanting for 
some useful purpose, borrow them from your sleep. 
Six, or at most seven hours’ sleep is, for a constancy, 
as much as you or anybody can want: more is only 
laziness and dozing; and is, I am persuaded, both un¬ 
wholesome and stupifying. If, by chance, your busi¬ 
ness, or your pleasures, should keep you up till four 
or five o’clock in the morning, I would advise you, 
however, to rise exactly at your usual time, that you 
may not lose the precious morning hours; and that 
the want of sleep may force you to go to bed earlier 
the next night. This is what I was advised to do 
when very young, by a very wise man; and what, I 
assure you, I always did in the most dissipated part 
of my life. I have very often gone to bed at six in 
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the morning, and rose, notwithstanding, at eight; by 
which means I got many hours in the morning, that 
my companions lost: and the want of sleep obliged 
me to keep good hours the next, or at least the third 
night. To this method I owe the greatest part of my 
reading; for, from twenty to forty, I should certainly 
have read very little, if I had not been up while my 
acquaintances were in bed. Know the true value of 
time; snatch, seize, and enjoy every moment of it. 
No idleness, no laziness, no procrastination: never 
put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. That 
was the rule of the famous and unfortunate Pensionary 
De Witt; who by strictly following it, found time, not 
only to do the whole business of the Republic, but to 
pass his evenings at assemblies and suppers, as if he 
had had nothing else to do or think of. 

Adieu, my dear friend, for such I shall call you, 
and as such I shall, for the future, live with you. I 
disclaim all titles which imply an authority, that, I am 
persuaded, you will never give me occasion to exercise. 

JfuUaa, et felices, most sincerely, to Mr. Harte. 


London, January 8, 0. S. 1760. 

Dear Boy, 

I have seldom or never written to you upon the 
subject of Religion and Morality: your own reason, 
I am persuaded, has given you true notions of both; 
they speak best for themselves; but, if they wanted 
assistance, you have Mr. Harte at hand, both for 
precept and example: to your owp reason, therefore, 
and to Mr. Harte, shall X refer you, for the reality of 
both; and confine myself, in this letter, to the de- 
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cency, the utility, and tlie necessity, of scrupulously 
preserving the appearances of both. When I say 
the appearances of religion, I do not mean that you 
should talk or act like a Missionary, or an enthusiast, 
nor that you should take up a controversial cudgel 
against whoever attacks the sect you are of; this would 
be both useless and unbecoming your age: but I mean 
that you should by no means seem to approve, en¬ 
courage, or applaud, those libertine notions, which 
strike at religions equally, and which are the poor 
threadbare topics of half wits, and minute philoso¬ 
phers. Even those who are silly enough to laugh at 
their jokes, are still wise enough to distrust and detest 
their characters; for, putting moral virtues at the 
highest, and religion at the lowest, religion must still 
be allowed to be a cpllateral security, at least, to vir¬ 
tue ; and every prudent man will sooner trust to two 
securities than to one. Whenever, therefore, you hap¬ 
pen to be in company with those pretended esprits 
forts, or with thoughtless libertines, who laugh at all 
religion, to show their wit, or disclaim it, to complete 
their riot; let no word or look of yours intimate the 
least approbation; on the contrary, let a silent gravity 
express your dislike: but enter not into the subject, 
and decline such unprofitable and indecent controver¬ 
sies. Depend upon this truth, That every man is the 
worse looked upon, and the less trusted, for being 
thought to have no religion; in spite of all the pom¬ 
pous and specious epithets he may assume, of esprit 
fort , freethinker, or moral philosopher; and a wise 
atheist (if such a thing there is) would, for his own 
interest, and character in this world, pretend to some 
religion. 
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Your moral character must be not only pure, but, 
like Caesar’s wife, unsuspected. The least speck or 
blemish upon it is fatal. Nothing degrades and vili¬ 
fies more, for it excites and unites detestation and con¬ 
tempt. There are, however, wretches in the world 
profligate enough to explode all notions of moral good 
and evil; to maintain that they are merely local, and 
depend entirely upon the customs and fashions of dif¬ 
ferent countries: nay, there are still, if possible, more 
unaccountable wretches; I mean those who affect to 
preach and propagate such absurd and infamous no¬ 
tions, without believing them themselves. These are 
the devil’s hypocrites. Avoid as much as possible 
the company of such people, who reflect a degree of 
discredit and infamy upon all who converse with 
them. But as you may, sometimes, by accident, fall 
into such company, take great care that no complai¬ 
sance, no good-humour, no warmth of festal mirth, 
ever make you seem even to acquiesce, much less to 
approve or applaud, such infamous doctrines. On the 
other hand; do not debate, nor enter into serious ar¬ 
gument, upon a subject so much below it: but content 
yourself with telling these Apo&tles , that you know 
they are not serious; that you have a much better 
opinion of them than they would have you have; and 
that, you are very sure, they would not practise the 
doctrine they preach. But put your private mark 
upon them, and shun them for ever afterwards. 

There is nothing so delicate as your moral character, 
and nothing which it is your interest so much to pre¬ 
serve pure. Should you be suspected of injustice, 
malignity, perfidy, lying, <fec,, all the parts and knowl¬ 
edge in the world will never procure you esteem, 
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friendship, or respect. A strange concurrence of cir¬ 
cumstances has sometimes raised very bad men to high 
stations; but they have been raised like criminals to 
a pillory, where their persons and their crimes, by 
being more conspicuous, are only the more known, the 
more detested, and the more pelted and insulted. If, 
in any case whatsoever, affectation and ostentation are 
pardonable, it is in the case of morality; though, even 
there, I would not advise you to a pharisaical pomp 
of virtue. But I will recommend to you a most scru¬ 
pulous tenderness for your moral character, and the 
utmost care not to say or do the least thing that may, 
ever so slightly, taint it. Show yourself, upon all 
occasions, the advocate, the friend, but not the bully, 
of Virtue. Colonel Chartres,* whom you have cer¬ 
tainly heard of, (who was, I believe, the most notori¬ 
ous blasted rascal in the world, and who had, by all 
sorts of crimes, amassed immense wealth) was so sen¬ 
sible of the disadvantage of a bad character, that I 
heard him once say, in his impudent profligate man¬ 
ner, that, though he would not give one farthing 
for virtue, he would give ten thousand pounds for a 
character; because he should get a hundred thousand 
pounds by it: whereas he was so blasted that he had 
no longer an opportunity of cheating people. Is it 
possible then that an honest man can neglect what a 
wise rogue would purchase so dear? 

There is one of the vices above-mentioned, into 
which people of good education, and, in the main, of 

* Francis Ohaxtres, so frequently and deservedly lashed by Pope. 
He died in 1781, aged sixty-two. The populace at his funeral raised 
a not, almost tore the body out of the cofSn, and oast dead dogs into 
the grave along with. it.—See a note to Koseoe's edition of Pope, vol. 
v. p. 326, ed. 1824. 
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good principles, sometimes fall, from mistaken notions 
of skill, dexterity, and self-defence; I mean Lying: 
though it is inseparably attended with more infamy 
and loss than any other. The prudence and necessity 
of often concealing the truth, insensibly seduces people 
to violate it. It is the only art of mean capacities, 
and the only refuge of mean spirits. Whereas con¬ 
cealing the truth, upon proper occasions, is as prudent 
and as innocent, as telling a lie, upon any occasion, is 
infamous and foolish. I will state you a case in your 
own department. Suppose you are employed at a 
foreign Court, and that the Minister of that Court is 
absurd or impertinent enough to ask you what your 
instructions are, Will you tell him a lie; which, as 
soon as found out, and found out it certainly will be, 
must destroy your credit, blast your character, and 
render you useless there? No. Will you tell him 
the truth then, and betray your trust? As certainly, 
No. But you will answer with firmness, That you 
are surprised at such a question; that you are per¬ 
suaded he does not expect an answer to it; but that, 
at all events, he certainly will not have one. Such 
an answer will give him confidence in you; he will 
conceive an opinion of your veracity, of which opinion 
you may afterwards make very honest and fair ad¬ 
vantages. But if, in negotiations, you are looked 
upon as a liar, and a trickster, no confidence will be 
placed in you, nothing will be communicated to you, 
and you will be in the situation of a man who has 
been burnt in the cheek; and who, from that mark, 
cannot afterwards get an honest livelihood if he would, 
but must continue a thief. 

Lord Bacon very justly makes a distinction between 

Vol. I. 27 
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Simulation and Dissimulation, and allows the latter 
rather than the former: but still observes, that they 
are the weaker sort of Politicians who have recourse 
to either. A man who has strength of mind, and 
strength of parts, wants neither of them. Certainly 
(says he) the ablest men that ever were , have all had 
an openness and frankness of dealing , and a name of 
certainly and veracity; but then, they were like horses 
well-managed ; for they could tell, passing well , when, 
to stop, or turn: and at such times , when they thought 
the case i/ndeed required some dissimulation , if then 
they used it, it came to pass, that the former opinion 
spread abroad , of their good faith and clearness of 
dealing , made them almost invisible. 

There are people who indulge themselves in a sort 
of lying, which they reckon innocent, and which in 
one sense is so; for it hurts nobody but themselves. 
This sort of lying is the spurious offspring of vanity, 
begotten upon folly: these people deal in the marvel¬ 
lous ; they have seen some things that never existed; 
they have seen other things which they never really 
saw, though they did exist, only because they were 
thought worth seeing. Has anything remarkable been 
said or done in any place, or in any company ? they 
immediately present and declare themselves eye or ear 
witnesses of it. They have done feats themselves, 
unattempted, or at least unperformed by others. They 
are always the heroes of their own fables; and think 
that they gain consideration, or at least present atten¬ 
tion, by it. Whereas, in truth, all they get is ridicule 
and contempt, not without a good degree of distrust: 
for one must naturally conclude, that he who will tell 
any lie from idle vaudty, will not scruple telling a 
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greater for interest. Had I really seen anything so 
very extraordinary as to be almost incredible, I would 
keep it to myself, rather than, by telling it, give any 
one body room to doubt for one minute of my veracity. 
It is most certain, that the reputation of chastity is 
not so necessary for a woman, as that of veracity is for 
a man: and with reason: for it is possible for a woman 
to be virtuous, though not strictly chaste: but it is 
not possible for a man to be virtuous without strict 
veracity. The slips of the poor women are sometimes 
mere bodily frailties; but a lie in a man is a vice of 
the mind, and of the heart. For God’s sake, be 
scrupulously jealous of the purity of your moral char¬ 
acter; keep it immaculate, unblemished, unsullied; 
and it will be unsuspected. Defamation and calumny 
never attack, where there is no weak place; they 
magnify, but they do not create. 

There is a very great difference between that purity 
of character, which I so earnestly recommend to you, 
and the Stoical gravity and austerity of character, 
which I do by no means recommend to you. At your 
age, I would no more wish you to be a Cato, than a 
Clodius. Be, and be reckoned a man of pleasure, as 
well as a man of business. Enjoy this happy and 
giddy time of your life; shine in the pleasures, and in 
the company of people of your, own age. This is all 
to be done, and indeed only can be done, without the 
least taint to the purity of your moral character: for 
those mistaken young fellows, who think to shine by 
an impious or immoral licentiousness, shine only from 
their stinking, like corrupted flesh in the dark. With¬ 
out this purity, you can have no dignity of character; 
and without dignity of character, it is impossible to 
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rise in the world. You must be respectable, if you 
will be respected. I have known people slattern away 
their character, without really polluting it; the con¬ 
sequence of which has been, that they have become 
innocently contemptible; their merit has been dimmed, 
their pretensions unregarded, and all their views de¬ 
feated. Character must be kept bright, as well as 
clean. Content yourself with mediocrity in nothing. 
In purity of character, and in politeness of manners, 
labour to excel all, if you wish to equal many. Adieu. 


London, January 11, O. S. 1750. 

My dear, Friend, 

Yesterday I received a letter from Mr. Harte, of the 
31st December, N.S., which I will answer soon; and 
for which I desire you to return him my thanks now. 
He tells me two things that give me great satisfaction; 
one is, that there are very few English at Rome ; the 
other is, that you frequent the best foreign companies. 
This last is a very good symptom; for a man of sense 
is never desirous to frequent those companies where 
he is not desirous to please, or where he finds that he 
displeases. It will not be expected in those com¬ 
panies, that at your age you should have the garbo , 
the disinvoltura, and the leggiadria of a man of five- 
and-twenty, who has been long used to keep the best 
companies; and therefore do not be discouraged, and 
think yourself either slighted or laughed at, because 
you see others, older and more used to the world, 
easier, more familiar, and consequently rather better 
received in those companies than yourself. In time 
your turn will come; and if you do but show an in- 
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clination, a desire to please, though you should be 
embarrassed, or even err in the means, (which must 
necessarily happen to you at first) yet the will (to use 
a vulgar expression) will be taken for the deed; and 
people, instead of laughing at you, will be glad to in¬ 
struct you. Good-sense can only give you the great 
outlines of good-breeding; but observation and usage 
can alone give you the delicate touches and the fine 
colouring. You will naturally endeavour to show the 
utmost respect to people of certain ranks and char¬ 
acters, and consequently you will show it; but the 
proper, the delicate manner of showing that respect, 
nothing but observation and time can give. 

I remember, that when, with all the awkwardness 
and rust of Cambridge about me, I was first intro¬ 
duced into good company, I was frightened out of my 
wits. I was determined to be what I thought civil; 
I made fine low bows, and placed myself below every¬ 
body; but when I was spoken to, or attempted to 
speak myself, obstwpm, stet&runtque coma, et vox fau- 
dbu8 hcmt. If I saw people whisper, I was sure it 
was at me; and I thought myself the sole object of 
either the ridicule or the censure of the whole com¬ 
pany, who, God knows, did not trouble their heads 
about me. In this way I suffered, for some time, like 
a criminal at the bar; and should certainly have re¬ 
nounced all polite company for ever, if I had not 
been so convinced of the absolute necessity of form¬ 
ing my manners upon those of the best companies, 
that I determined to persevere, and suffer anything or 
everything rather than not compass that point. In¬ 
sensibly it grew easier to me; and I began not to bow 
so ridiculously low, and to answer questions without 
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great hesitation or stammering: if, now and then, 
some charitable people, seeing my embarrassment, and 
being desoeuvr6 themselves, came and spoke to me, I 
considered them as angels sent to comfort me; and 
that gave me a little courage. I got more soon after¬ 
wards, and was intrepid enough to go up to a fine 
woman, and tell her that I thought it a warm day; 
she answered me, very civilly, that she thought so 
too; upon which the conversation ceased, on my part, 
for some time, till she, goodnaturedly resuming it, 
spoke to me thus: “ I see your embarrassment, and I 
“ am sure that the few words you said to me cost you 
“a great deal; but do not be discouraged for that 
“reason, and avoid good .company: we see that you 
“desire to please, and that is the main point; you 
“ want only the manner, and you think that you want 
“it still more than you do. You must go through 
“your noviciate before you can profess good-breed- 
“ing; and, if you will be my novice, I will present 
“you to my acquaintance as such.” 

You will easily imagine how much this speech 
pleased me, and how awkwardly I answered it; I 
hemmed once or twice (for it gave me a burr in my 
throat) before I could tell her that I was very much 
obliged to her; that it was true that I had a great 
deal of reason to distrust my own behaviour, not 
being used to fine company; and that I should be 
proud of being her novice, and receiving her instruc¬ 
tions. As soon as I had fumbled out this answer, 
she called up three or four people to her, and said: 
Sgavez vous (for she was a foreigner, and I was abroad) 
que fai entrep'ris ce jeune homme, et qu’il le faut ras- 
surer t Pour moi , je crpis en avow fait la conqu$te> 
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car il s'est Smancvpe dam le moment au point de me 
dire, en tremblant, qu'il faisoit chaud. U faut que 
vous m’aidiez, & le d&rouiller. H lui faut nicessai/re- 
ment une passion, et s’il ne m'en juge pas digne, nous 
l/ui en chercherom quelque autre. Au reste, mon no¬ 
vice, rCallez pas vous encanailler avec des filles d’opera 
et des comediennes qm vous epargneront les fraix et du 
sentiment et de la politesse, mais qui vous en couteront 
bienplus d tout autre egard. Jevous le dis encore; si 
vous vous encanailhz vous ites perdu, mon arm. Ges 
malheureuses ruineront et vdtre fortune, et vbtre santi, 
corromperont vos mceurs, et vous n’au/rez jamais le ton 
de la bonne compagnie. The company laughed at this 
lecture, aud I was stunned with it. I did not know 
whether she was serious or in jest. By turns I was 
pleased, ashamed, encouraged, and dejected. But when 
I found afterwards, that both she, and those to whom 
she had presented me, countenanced and protected me ■ 
in company, I gradually got more assurance, and 
began not to be ashamed of endeavouring to be civil. 
I copied the best masters, at first servilely, afterwards 
more freely, and at last I joined habit and invention. 

All this will happen to you, if you persevere in the 
desire of pleasing, and shining as a man of the world; 
that part of your character is the only one, about which 
I have at present the least doubt. I cannot entertain 
the least suspicion of your moral character; your 
learned character is out of question. Your polite 
character is now the only remaining object that gives 
me the least anxiety; and yon $re now in the right 
vay of finishing it. Your constant collision with 
good company will, of course, Bmooth and polish you, 
| conld wish' that yon woiild say, to the five or si^ 
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men or women with whom you are the most ac¬ 
quainted, that you are sensible, that, from youth and 
inexperience, you must make many mistakes in good¬ 
breeding; that you beg of them to correct you, with¬ 
out reserve, wherever they see you fail; and that you 
shall take such admonitions as the strongest proofs of 
their friendship. Such a confession and application 
will be very engaging to those to whom you make 
them. They will tell others of them, who will be 
pleased with that disposition, and, in a friendly man¬ 
ner, tell you of any little slip or error. The Duke 
de Nivernois would, I am sure, be charmed, if you 
dropped such a thing to him; adding, that you loved 
to address yourself always to the best masters. Ob¬ 
serve also, the different modes of good-breeding of 
several nations, and conform yourself to them respec¬ 
tively. Use an easy civility with the French, more 
ceremony with the Italians, and still more with the 
Germans; but let it be without embarrassment, and 
with ease. Bring it, by use, to be habitual to you; 
for, if it seems unwilling and forced, it will never 
please. Orrinis Aristippum demit color , et res. Ac¬ 
quire an easiness and versatility of manners, as well 
as of mind; and, like the chameleon, take the hue of 
the company you are with. 

There is a sort of veteran women of condition, who, 
having lived always in the grand monde , and having 
possibly had some gallantries, together with the experi¬ 
ence of five-and-twenty or thirty years, form a young 
fellow better than all the rules that can be given him. 
These women being past their bloom, are extremely 
flattered by the least attention from a young fellow; 
and they will point out to him those manners and 
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attentions that pleased and engaged them, when 
they were in the pride of their youth and beauty. 
Wherever you go, make some of those women your 
friends; which a very little matter will do. Ask their 
advice, tell them your doubts or difficulties, as to your 
behaviour: but take great care not to drop one word 
of their experience; for experience implies age, and 
the suspicion of age, no woman, let her be ever so old, 
ever forgives. 

I long for your picture, which Mr. Harte tells me is 
now drawing. I want to see your countenance, your 
air, and even your dress; the better they all three are, 
the better; I am not wise enough to despise any one 
of them. Your dress, at least, is in your own power, 
and I hope that you mind it to a proper degree. Yours. 
Adieu. 


London, January 18, 0. S. 1760. 

My dear Friend, 

I consider the solid part of your little edifice as so 
near being finished and completed, that my only re¬ 
maining care is about the embellishments; and that 
must now be your principal care too. Adorn your¬ 
self with all those graces and accomplishments, which, 
without solidity, are frivolous; but without which, 
solidity is, to a great degree, useless. Take one man, 
with a very moderate degree of knowledge, but with 
a pleasing figure, a prepossessing address, graceful in 
all that he says and does, polite, Hant, and, in short, 
adorned with all the lesser talents; and take another 
man, with sound sense and profound knowledge, but 
without the above-mentioned advantages; the former 
will not only get the better of the latter, in every pur- 
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suit of every kind, but in truth there will be no sort 
of competition between them. But can every man 
acquire these advantages? I say Yes, if he please; 
supposing he is in a situation, and in circumstances, to 
frequent good company. Attention, observation, and 
imitation, will most infallibly do it. When you see a 
man, whose first abord strikes you, prepossesses you in 
his favour, and makes you entertain a good opinion of 
him, you do not know why: analyse that abord , and 
examine, within yourself, the several parts that com¬ 
pose it; and you will generally find it to be the result, 
the happy assemblage, of modesty unembarrassed, 
respect without timidity, a genteel, but unaffected atti¬ 
tude of body and limbs, an open, cheerful, but unsmirk¬ 
ing countenance, and a dress, by no means negligent, 
and yet not foppish. Copy him, then, not servilely, 
but as some of the greatest masters of painting have 
copied others; insomuch, that their copies have been 
equal to the originals, both as to beauty and freedom. 
When you see a man, who is universally allowed to 
shine as an agreeable well-bred man, and a fine gentle¬ 
man, (as for example, the Duke de Nivernois,) attend 
to him, watch him carefully; observe in what manner 
he addresses himself to his superiors, how he lives 
with his equals, and how he treats his inferiors. Mind 
his turn of conversation, in the several situations of 
morning visits, the table, and the evening amusements. 
Imitate, without mimicking him; and be his dupli¬ 
cate, but not his ape. You will find that he takes 
care never to say or do anything, that can be con¬ 
strued into a slight, or a negligence; or that can, in 
any degree, mortify people's vanity and self-love: on 
the contrary, you will perceive that he makes people 
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pleased with him, by making theih first pleased with 
themselves: he shows respect, regard, esteem, and at¬ 
tention, where they are severally proper ; he sows them 
with care, and he reaps them in plenty. 

These amiable accomplishments are all to be ac¬ 
quired by use and imitation; for we are, in truth, 
more than half what we are, by imitation. The great 
point is, to choose good models, and to study them 
with care. People insensibly contract, not only the 
air, tlie manners, and the vices, of those with whom 
they commonly converse, but their virtues too, and 
even their way of thinking. This is so true, that I 
have known very plain understandings catch a certain 
degree of wit, by constantly conversing with those 
who had a great deal. Persist, therefore, in keeping 
the best company, and you will insensibly become like 
them; but if you add attention and observation, you 
will very soon be one of them. This inevitable con¬ 
tagion of company, shows you the necessity of keeping 
the best, and avoiding all other; for in every one, 
something will stick. You have hitherto, I confess, 
had very few opportunities of keeping polite com¬ 
pany. Westminster school is, undoubtedly, the seat 
of illiberal manners and brutal behaviour. Leipsig, 
I suppose, is not the seat of refined and elegant 
manners. Venice, I believe, has done something; 
Borne, I hope, will do a great deal more; and Paris 
will, I dare say, do all that you want: always sup¬ 
posing, that you frequent the best companies, and in 
the intention of improving and forming yourself; for, 
without that intention, nothing will do. 

X here subjoin a list of all those necessary, orna¬ 
mental accomplishments, (without which, no man 
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living can either please or rise in the world,) which 
hitherto I fear you want, and which only require 
your care and attention to possess. 

To speak elegantly, whatever language you speak 
in; without which, nobody will hear you with pleas¬ 
ure, and, consequently, you will speak to very little 
purpose. 

An agreeable and distinct elocution ; without which 
nobody will hear you with patience; this everybody 
may acquire, who is not born with some imperfection 
in the organs of speech. You are not; and therefore 
it is wholly in your power. You need take much less 
pains for it than Demosthenes did. 

A distinguished politeness of manners and address; 
which common sense, observation, good company, and 
imitation, will infallibly give you, if you will accept 
of it. 

A genteel carriage, and graceful motions, with the 
air of a man of fashion. A good dancing-master, 
with some care on your part, and some imitation of 
those who excel, will soon bring this about. 

To be extremely clean in your person, and perfectly 
well dressed, according to the fashion, be that what it 
will. Your negligence of dress, while you were a 
school-boy, was pardonable, but would not be so now. 

Upon the whole, take it for granted, that, without 
these accomplishments, all you know, and all you can 
do, will avail you very little. Adieu. 
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London, January 26, 0. S 1760. 

My dear Friend, 

It is so long since I have heard from you, that I 
suppose Rome engrosses every moment of your time; 
and if it engrosses it in the manner I could wish, I 
willingly give up my share of it. I would rather 
prodesse quarn conspid. Put out your time but to 
good interest, and I do not desire to borrow much of 
it. Your studies, the respectable remains of antiquity, 
and your evenings’ amusements, cannot, and indeed 
ought not, to leave you much time to write. You 
will probably never see Rome again; and therefore 
you ought to see it well now: by seeing it well, I do 
not mean only the buildings, statues, and paintings; 
though they undoubtedly deserve your attention; but 
I mean seeing into the constitution and government 
of it. But these things certainly occur to your own 
common sense. 

How go your pleasures at Rome? Are you in 
fashion there; that is, do you live with the people 
who are? The only way of being so yourself, in 
time. Are you domestic enough in any consider¬ 
able house to be called le petit Stanhope f Has any 
woman of fashion and good-breeding taken the trouble 
of abusing and laughing at you amicably to your face ? 
Have you found a good diorotteuse t For these are 
the steps by which you must rise to politeness. I do 
not presume to ask if you have any attachment, be¬ 
cause I believe you will not make me your Confident; 
but this I will say eventually, that if you have one, 
il faut bien payer d } attentions et de petite soins, if 
you would have your sacrifice propitiously received. 
Women are not so much taken by beauty as men 
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are, but prefer those men who show them the most 
attention. 

Would you engage the lovely fair? 

With gentlest manners treat her; 

With tender loots and graceful air, 

In softest accents greet her. 

Verse were but vain, the Muses fail, 

Without the Graces’ aid; 

The God of Verse could not prevail 
To stop the flying maid. 

Attention by attentions gain, , 

And merit care by cares; 

So shall the nymph reward your pain, 

And Venus crown your prayers * 

Probatum at. 

A man’s address and manner weighs much more 
with them than his beauty; and without them, the 
Abbati and the Mom/ignori will get the better of you. 
This address and manner should be exceedingly re¬ 
spectful, but at the same time easy and unembarrassed. 
Your chit-chat or entregent with them, neither can 
nor ought to be very solid; but you should take care 
to turn and dress up your trifles prettily, and make 
them every now and then convey indirectly some 
little piece of flattery. A fan, a ribband, or a head¬ 
dress, are great materials for gallant dissertations, to 
one who has got le ton leger et avmable de la bonne 
compagnie. At all events, a man had better talk too 
much to women than too little; they take silence for 
dulness, unless where they think the passion they 
have inspired occasions it; and in that case they 
adopt the notion, that 


* These three stanzas are by Lord CJhestdrfidld himself. 
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Silence in love betrays more woe 
Than words—though ne’er so witty, 

The beggar that is dumb, we know, 

Deserves a double pity. 

A propos of this subject; what progress do you 
make in that language in which Charles V. said that 
he would choose to speak to his mistress?* Have 
you got all the tender diminutives in etta , ina, and 
ettina ; which I presume he alluded to ? You already 
possess, and I hope take care not to forget, that lan¬ 
guage which he reserved for his horse.j* You are 
absolutely master, too, of that language in which he 
said he would converse with men; French. But in 
every language, pray attend carefully to the choice of 
your words and to the turn of your expression: indeed, 
it is a point of very great consequence. To be heard 
with success, you must be heard with pleasure: words 
are the dress of thoughts, which should no more be 
presented in rags, tatters, and dirt than your person 
should. By the way, do you mind your person and 
your dress sufficiently? Do you take great care of 
your teeth? Pray have them put in order by the 
best operator at Borne. Are you be-laced, be-pow- 
dered, and be-feathered, as other young fellows are, 
and should be ? At your age, il faut du brillant, et 
mime un peu de fracas, mcds point de midioere , il faut 
un ai/r vif aisS et noble. Aveo lee hommes , un main - 
tien fespectueux et un mime terns respectable ; avec les 
femmes, un oaquet liger enjoui , et badin , mais toujours 

To give you an opportunity of exerting your talents, 
X eettd you here enclosed a letter of recommendation 

* Italian, 



f German. 
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from Monsieur Villettes to Madame de Simonetti at 
Milan, a woman of the first fashion and consideration 
there: and I shall in my next send you another from 
the same person to Madame Clerici at the same place. 
As these two ladies’ houses are the resort of all the 
people of fashion at Milan,* those two recommenda¬ 
tions will introduce you to them all. Let me know in 
due time if you have received these two letters, that I 
may have them renewed in case of accidents. 

Adieu I my dear friend I study hard; divert your¬ 
self heartily: distinguish carefully between the pleas¬ 
ures of a man of fashion and the vices of a scoundrel: 
pursue the former and abhor the latter, like a man of 
sense. _ 

London, February 5, 0. S. 1750. 

Mv dear Friend, 

Vert few people are good economists of their for¬ 
tune, and still fewer of their time; and yet of the two 
the latter is the most precious. I heartily wish you 
to be a good economist of both; and you are now of 
an age to begin to think seriously of these two impor¬ 
tant articles. Young people are apt to think they have 
so much time before them, that they may squander 
what they please of it, and yet have enough left; as 
very great fortunes have frequently seduced people to 
a ruinous profusion: fatal mistakes I always repented 
of, but always too late I Old Mr. Lowndes,*)* the 

* Of a shortly subsequent period, Monsieur Dutens writes: f< II y a 
“ beaucoup degrandes maiBons riches 4 Milan. Dans le temps que j’y 
“ 6tois Ies maisons Litta, Olenci, &c, y faisoient la premiere figure ” 
—Mem. d’un Voyageur, vol. l. p. 827. 

f William Lowndes, who represented St. Mawes and other places. 
He is chiefly remarkable for his elaborate Bpeech in the case of Ashby 
and White, January 25, 1704. 
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famous Secretary of the Treasury in the reigns of 
King William, Queen Anne, and King George the 
First, used to say, take care of the pence, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves. To this maxim, which 
he not only preached but practised, his two grandsons 
at this time owe the very considerable fortunes that he 
left them. 

This holds equally true as to time; and I most 
earnestly recommend to you the care of those minutes 
and quarters of hours, in the course of the day, which 
people think too short to deserve their attention; and 
yet, if summed up at the end of the year, would 
amount to a very considerable portion of time. For 
example: you are to be at such a place at twelve, by 
appointment; you go out at eleven to make two or 
three visits first; those persons are not at home ; in¬ 
stead of sauntering away that intermediate time at a 
coffee-house, and possibly alone, return home, write a 
letter, beforehand, for the ensuing post, or take up a 
good book; I do not mean Descartes, Mallebranche, 
Locke, or Newton, by way of dipping; but some book 
of rational amusement; and detached pieces, as Horace, 
Boileau, Waller, La Bruyere, <fcc. This will be so much 
time saved, and by no means ill employed. Many 
people lose a great deal of time by reading, for they 
read frivolous and idle books; such as the absurd 
romances of the two last centuries, where characters 
that never existed are insipidly displayed, and senti¬ 
ments that were never felt pompously described: the 
Oriental ravings and extravagances of the Arabian 
Nights and Mogul Tales; or the new flimsy hrochwres 
that now swarm in Franoe, of Fairy Tales, Biflexions 

sur ^ h Oww et VEsprit, Metapkysique de VAmowr, 
Vol. X, 28 
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Analyse de Beaux Sentiments; and such sort of idle 
frivolous stuff, that nourishes and improves the mind 
just as much as whipped cream would the body. Stick 
to the best established books in every language; the 
celebrated poets, historians, orators or philosophers. 
By these means (to use a city metaphor) you will 
make fifty per cent, of that time of which others do 
not make above three or four, or probably nothing 
at all. 

Many people lose a great deal of their time by 
laziness; they loll and yawn in a great chair, tell 
themselves that they have not time to begin anything 
then, and that it will do as well another time. This 
is a most unfortunate disposition, and the greatest ob¬ 
struction to both knowledge and business. At your 
age, you have no right nor claim to laziness; I have, 
if I please, being emeritus. You are but just listed 
in the world, and must be active, diligent, indefati¬ 
gable. If ever you propose commanding with dig- 
nity, you must serve up to it with diligence. Never 
put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 

Dispatch is the soul of business; and nothing con¬ 
tributes more to Dispatch, than Method. Lay down 
a method for everything, and stick to it inviolably, 
as far as unexpected incidents may allow. Fix one 
certain hour and day in the week for your accompts, 
and keep them together in their proper order; by 
which means they will require very little time, and 
you can never be much cheated. Whatever letters 
and papers you keep, docket and tie them up in their 
respective classes, so that you may instantly have re¬ 
course to any one. Lay down a method also for your 
reading, for which you allot a certain share of your 
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mornings; let it be in a consistent and consecutive 
course, and not in that desultory and immethodical 
manner, in which many people read scraps of different 
authors, upon different subjects. Keep a useful and 
short common-place book of what you read, to help 
your memory only, and not for pedantic quotations. 
Never read History without having maps, and a 
chronological book, or tables, lying by you, and con¬ 
stantly recurred to; without which, History is only a 
confused heap of facts. One method more I recom¬ 
mend to you by which I have found great benefit, 
even in the most dissipated part of my life; that is, 
to rise early, and at the same hour every morning, 
how late soever you may have sate up the night 
before. This secures you an hour or two, at least, of 
reading or reflection, before the common interruptions 
of the morning begin; and it will save your constitu¬ 
tion, by forcing you to go to bed early, at least one 
night in three. 

You will say, it may be, as many young people 
would, that all this order and method is very trouble¬ 
some, only fit for dull people, and a disagreeable re¬ 
straint upon the noble spirit and fire of youth. I 
deny it; and assert, on the contrary, that it will pro¬ 
cure you, both more time and more taste for your 
pleasures; and, so far from being troublesome to you, 
that, after you have pursued it a month, it would be 
troublesome to you to lay it aside. Business whets 
the appetite, and gives a taste of pleasures, as exercise 
does to food: and business can never be done without 
method: it raises the spirits for pleasures; and a 
speotaole, a ball, an assembly, will much more sensibly 
affect a man who has employed, than a man who has 
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lost, the preceding part of the day; nay, I will venture 
to say, that a fine lady will seem to have more charms, 
to a man of study or business, than to a saunterer. 
The same listlessness runs through his whole conduct, 
and he is as insipid in his pleasures, as inefficient in 
everything else. 

I hope you earn your pleasures, and consequently 
taste them; for, by the way, I know a great many 
men, who call themselves Men of Pleasure, but who, 
in truth, have none. They adopt other people's indis¬ 
criminately, but without any taste of their own. I 
have known them often inflict excesses upon them¬ 
selves, because they thought them genteel, though they 
sate as awkwardly upon them as other people’s clothes 
would have done. Have no pleasures but your own, 
and then you will shine in them. What are yours ? 
Give me a short history of them. Tenez vous votre 
coin d, table , et dam les borvnes compagnies ? y brillez 
vous du cotS de la poUtesse , de Venjouement , du badi¬ 
nagef Mes vous galantf Filez vous le parfait 
amour ? Fst-il question de jlechir par vos soins et 
par vos attentions les rigueurs de quelque jiere Frin- 
cesse ? You may safely trust me; for, though I am 
a severe censor of vice and folly, I am a friend and 
advocate for pleasures, and will contribute all in my 
power to yours. 

There is a certain dignity to be kept up in pleasures, 
as well as in business. In love, a man may lose his 
heart with dignity; but if he loses his nose, he loses 
his character into the bargain. At table, a man may 
with decency have a distinguishing palate; but indis¬ 
criminate voraciousness degrades him to a glutton. A 
man may play with decency; but if he games he is 
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disgraced. Vivacity and wit make a man shine in 
company; but trite jokes and loud laughter reduce 
him to a buffoon. Every virtue, they say, has its kin¬ 
dred vice; every pleasure, I am sure, has its neigh¬ 
bouring disgrace. Mark carefully, therefore, the line 
that separates them, and rather stop a yard short, than 
step an inch beyond it. 

I wish to God that you had as much pleasure in 
following my advice, as I have in giving it you; and 
you may the easier have it, as I give you none that is 
inconsistent with your pleasure. In all that I say to 
you, it is your interest alone that I consider: trust to 
my experience; you know you may to my affection. 
Adieu. 

I have received no letter yet from you or Mr. Harte. 


London, February 8, 0. S. 1750. 

My deab Friend, 

You have, by this time, I hope and believe, made 
such a progress in the Italian language, that you can 
read it with ease; I mean the easy books in it: and 
indeed, in that, as well as in every other language, the 
easiest books are generally the best; for, whatever 
author is obscure and difficult in his own language, 
certainly does not think clearly. This is, in my opin¬ 
ion, the case of a celebrated Italian author; to whom 
the Italians, from the admiration they have of him, 
have given the epithet of il di/vino ; I mean, Dante. 
Though I formerly knew Italian extremely well, I 
could never understand him; for which reason I had 
done with him, folly convinced that he was not worth 
the pains necessary to understand him. 
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The good Italian authors are, in my mind, but few; 
I mean authors of invention; for there are, undoubt¬ 
edly, very good historians, and excellent translators. 
The two poets worth your reading, and I was going 
to say, the only two, are Tasso and Ariosto. Tasso’s 
Gierusalemme Liberata is altogether unquestionably 
a fine poem, though it has some low, and many false 
thoughts in it: and Boileau very justly makes it the 
mark of a bad taste, to compare le clinquant du Tasse , 
cl Tor de Vvrgile. The image, with which he adorns 
the introduction of his Epic Poem, is low and disgust¬ 
ing ; it is that of a froward, sick, puking child, who 
is deceived into a dose of necessary physic by du bon¬ 
bon . The verses are these: 

Cosi all’ egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi 
Di soavi licor gh orli del vaso: 

Succlu amari ingannato intanto ei beve, 

E dair inganno suo vita riceve. 

However, the poem, with all its faults about it, may 
justly he called a fine one. 

If fancy, imagination, invention, description, cfec. 
constitute a poet, Ariosto is, unquestionably, a great 
one. His Orlando, it is true, is a medley of lies and 
truths, sacred and profane, wars, loves, enchantments, 
giants, mad heroes, and adventurous damsels; but 
then, he gives it you very fairly for what it is, and 
does not pretend to put it upon you for the true 
Epopie, or Epic Poem. He says, 

Le Donne, i Cavalier, l’arme, gli amori, 

Le cortesie, l’andaci impress, io canto. 

The connections of his stories are admirable, his re¬ 
flections just, his sneers and ironies incomparable, and 
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his painting excellent. When Angelica, after haying 
wandered over half the world alone with Orlando, 
pretends, notwithstanding, 

-ch’el fior virginal coai avea salvo, 

dome selo portd dal matern’ alvo. 

The Author adds, very gravely, 

Forse era ver, ma non perd credibile 
A chi del senso sno fosse Signore. 

Astolpho’s being carried to the moon, by St. John, in 
order to look for Orlando’s lost wits, at the end of the 
34th book, and the many lost things that he finds 
there, is a most happy extravagancy, and contains, at 
the same time, a great deal of sense. I would advise 
you to read this poem with attention. It is, also, the 
source of half the tales, novels, and plays, that have 
been written since. 

The Pastor Mdo of Guarini is so celebrated, that 
you should read it; but in reading it, you will judge 
of the great propriety of the characters. A parcel of 
shepherds and shepherdesses, with the true pastoral 
simplicity, talk metaphysics, epigrams, concetti, and 
quibbles, by the hour, to each other. 

The Ammta del Tasso is much more what it is in¬ 
tended to be, a Pastoral; the shepherds, indeed, have 
their concetti, and their antitheses; but are not quite 
so sublime and abstracted as those in Pastor Fido. I 
think that you will like it much the best of the two. 

Petra/r&a is, in my mind, a sing-song love-sick Poet; 
much admired, however, by the Italians: but an 
Italian, who should think no better of him than I 
doy would certainly say, that he deserved his Laura 
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better than his Lauro; and that wretched quibble 
would be reckoned an excellent piece of Italian wit. 

The Italian prose-writers (of invention I mean) 
which I would recommend to your acquaintance, are 
Machiavelli, and JBocaccio ; the former, for the estab¬ 
lished reputation which he has acquired, of a consum¬ 
mate politician, (whatever my own private sentiments 
may be of either his politics or his morality:) the 
latter, for his great invention, and for his natural and 
agreeable manner of telling his stories. 

Guicciardini, Bentivoglio, Davila, &c. are excellent 
historians, and deserve being read with attention. The 
nature of History checks, a little, the flights of Italian 
imaginations; which, in works of invention, are very 
high indeed. Translations curb them still more; and 
their translations of the Classics are incomparable; 
particularly the first ten, translated in the time of 
Leo the Xth, and inscribed to him, under the title of 
the Collana. That original Collana has been length¬ 
ened since; and, if I mistake not, consists, now, of one 
hundred and ten volumes. 

From what I have said, you will easily guess that 
I meant to put you upon your guard; and not to let 
your fancy be dazzled and your taste corrupted by the 
concetti, the quaintnesses, and false thoughts which are 
too much the characteristics of the Italian and Spanish 
authors. I think you are in no great danger, as your 
taste has been formed upon the best ancient models, 
the Greek and Latin authors of the best ages, who 
indulge themselves in none of the puerilities I have 
hinted at. I think I may say with truth, that true 
wit, sound taste, and good sense, are now as it were 
engrossed by France and England. Your old ac- 
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quaintances, the Germans, I fear, are a little below 
them; and your new acquaintances, the Italians, are 
a great deal too much above them. The former, I 
doubt, crawl a little; the latter, I am sure, very often 
fly out of sight. 

I recommended to you, a good many years ago, and 
I believe you then read, La Manihre de Bien Penser 
dans les Outrages d'Esprit, par le Pdre Bouhours; 
and I think it is very well worth your reading again, 
now that you can judge of it better. I do not know 
any book that contributes more to form a true taste; 
and you find there, into the bargain, the most cele¬ 
brated passages both of the ancients and the moderns; 
which refresh your memory with what you have 
formerly read in them separately. It is followed by 
a book much of the same size, by the same author, 
entitled Suite des Pensies Inginieuses. 

To do justice to the best English and French au¬ 
thors, they have not given in to that false taste; they 
allow no thoughts to be good that are not just and 
founded upon truth. The age of Louis XIV. was 
very like the Augustan: Boileau, Moli&re, La Fon¬ 
taine, Racine, (fee. established the true and exposed 
the false taste. The reign of King Charles II. (meri¬ 
torious in no other respect) banished false taste out of 
England, and proscribed puns, quibbles, acrostics, <&c. 
Since that, false wit has renewed its attacks and en¬ 
deavoured to recover its lost empire, both in England 
and France, but without success; though I must say 
with more success in France than in England; Addi¬ 
son, Pope, and Swift having vigorously defended the 
rights of good sense; which is more than can be said 
of their cotemporary French authors; who have of 
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late had a great tendency to le faux brillant , le ra- 
finement, et Ventortillement. And Lord Roscommon 
would be more in the right now than he was then, in 
saying, that 


The English bullion of one sterling line, 

Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages shine. 

Lose no time, my dear child, I conjure you, in 
forming your taste, your manners, your mind, your 
everything: you have but two years’ time to do it in; 
for whatever you are, to a certain degree, at twenty, 
you will be, more or less, all the rest of your life. 
May it be a long and happy one. Adieu I 


London, February 22, 0 S. 1750. 

My dear Friend, 

If the Italian of your letter to Lady Chesterfield 
was all your own, I am very well satisfied with the 
progress which you have made in that language in so 
short a time; according to that gradation you will, in 
a very little time more, be master of it. Except at 
the French Ambassador’s, I believe you hear only 
Italian spoken, for the Italians speak very little 
French, and that little generally very ill. The French 
are even with them, and generally speak Italian as 
ill; for I never knew a Frenchman in my life who 
could pronounce the Italian ce oi, or ge gi. Your 
desire of pleasing the Roman ladies will of course 
give you not only the desire, but the means of speak¬ 
ing to them elegantly in their own language. The 
Princess Borghese, I am told, speaks French both ill 
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and unwillingly; and therefore you should make a 
merit to her of your application to her language. 
She is, by a kind of prescription, (a longer than she 
would probably wish) at the head of the beau monde 
at Rome;* and can, consequently, establish or destroy 
a young fellow’s fashionable character. If dhe de¬ 
clares him amabile e leggiadro , others will think him 
so, or at least, those who do not, will not dare to say 
so. There are in every great town some such women, 
whose rank, beauty, and fortune have conspired to 
place them at the head of the fashion. They have 
generally been gallant, but within certain decent 
bounds. Their gallantries have taught both them 
and their admirers good-breeding, without which they 
could keep up no dignity; but would be vilified by 
those very gallantries which put them in vogue. It 
is with these women, as with ministers and favourites 
at Court; they decide upon fashion and characters, as 
these do on fortunes and preferments. Pay particular 
court, therefore, wherever you are, to these female 
sovereigns of the beau monde ; their recommendation 
is a passport through all the realms of politeness. 
But then, remember that they require minute, offi- 

* A good aocount of the society at Borne a few years before this 
period is given by the President De Brosses, and another, a few years 
after it, by Monsieur Dutens. The former describes the Princess Bor- 
ghese as “ aimable, enjoufie, spintuelle, galante, et d’une figure agrfi- 
a able.”—(Lettres but l'ltalie, vol. it p. 218, ed. 1886.) Cardinal Alex¬ 
ander Albani, for whom Lord Chesterfield had sent his son a letter of 
introduction, appears to have maintained during nearly half a century 
great state and hospitality, and shown especial kindness to the Eng¬ 
lish. According to Dutens, “ II disoit toujours ‘ nos bons amis, les 
“ Anglois,’ et il m’entretenoit souvent d'une idfie favorite qu’il desiroit 
“ fort realiser; c’6toit de former une alliance entre la Oour de Londres 
“ et la Oour de Borne.”—M6moires, vol. i. p. 296. 
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cious attentions. You should, if possible, guess at 
and anticipate all their little fancies and inclinations: 
make yourself familiarly and domestically useful to 
them, by offering yourself for all their little commis¬ 
sions, and assisting in doing the honours of their 
houses; and entering with seeming unction into all 
their little grievances, bustles, views; for they are 
always busy. If you are once ben ficcato at the 
Palazzo Borghese, you will soon be in fashion at 
Rome; and being in fashion will soon fashion you: 
for that is what you must now think of very seriously. 

I am sorry that there is no good dancing-master at 
Rome, to form your exterior air and carriage, which, 
I doubt, are not yet the genteelest in the world; but 
you may, and I hope you will, in the mean time, ob¬ 
serve the air and carriage of those who are reckoned 
to have the best, and form your own upon them. 
Ease, gracefulness, and dignity, compose the air and 
address of a man of fashion, which is as unlike the 
affected attitudes and motions of a petit mattre , as it 
is to the awkward, negligent, clumsy, and slouching 
manner of a booby. 

I am extremely pleased with the account Mr. Harte 
has given me of the allotment of your time at Rome. 
Those five hours every morning which you employ in 
serious studies with Mr. Harte are laid out with great 
interest, and will make you rich all the rest of your 
life I do not look upon the subsequent morning 
hours, which you pass with your eicerone, to be ill- 
disposed of: there is a kind of connexion between 
them; and your evening diversions in good company 
are, in their way, as useful and necessary. This is 
the way for you to have both weight and lustre in the 
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world; and this is the object which I always had in 
view in your education. 

Adieu, my friend! Go on and prosper. 

Mr. Grevenkop has just received Mr. Harte’s letter 
of the 19th, N. S. 


London, March 8, 0.8.1750 

Young as you are, I hope you are in haste to live: 
by living, I mean living with lustre and honour to 
yourself, with utility to society, doing what may de¬ 
serve to be written, or writing what may deserve to be 
read; I should wish both. Those who consider life 
in that light will not idly lavish one moment. The 
present moments are the only ones we are sure of, and 
as such the most valuable; but yours are doubly so at 
your age, for the credit, the dignity, the comfort, and 
the pleasure of all your future moments depend upon 
the use you make of your present ones. 

I am extremely satisfied with your present manner 
of employing your time; but will you always employ 
it as well? I am far from meaning always in the 
same way, but I mean as well in proportion in the 
variation of age and circumstances. You now study 
five hours every morning; I neither suppose that you 
will, nor desire that you should, do so for the rest of 
your life. Both business and pleasure will justly and 
equally break in upon those hours; but then, will you 
always employ the leisure they leave you in useful 
studies ? If you have but an hour, will you improve 
that hour, instead of idling it away? While you 
have such a friend and monitor with you as Mr, 
Harte, I am sure you will; but, suppose that business 
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and situations should, in six or seven months, call 
Mr. Harte away from you, tell me truly, what may I 
expect and depend upon from you when left to your¬ 
self? May I be sure that you will employ some part 
of every day in adding something to that stock of 
knowledge which he will have left you ? May I hope 
that you will allot one hour in the week to the care 
of your own affairs, to keep them in that order and 
method which every prudent man does ? But, above 
all, may I be convinced that your pleasures, whatever 
they may he, will be confined within the circle of 
good company and people of fashion ? Those pleas¬ 
ures I recommend to you: I will promote them, I will 
pay for them; but I will neither pay for, nor suffer, 
the unbecoming, disgraceful, and degrading pleasures 
(they cannot be called pleasures) of low and profli¬ 
gate company. I confess, the pleasures of high life 
are not always strictly philosophical; and I believe a 
Stoic would blame my indulgence; but I am yet no 
Stoic, though turned of five-and-fifty, and I am apt 
to think that you are rather less so at eighteen. The 
pleasures of the table among people of the first fashion 
' may indeed sometimes, by accident, run into excesses; 
but they will never sink into a continued course of 
gluttony and drunkenness. The gallantry of high 
life, though not strictly justifiable, carries, at least, no 
external marks of infamy about it. Neither the heart 
nor the constitution is corrupted by it; neither nose 
nor character lost by it; manners, possibly, improved. 
Play, in good company, is only play, and not gaming, 
not deep, and consequently not dangerous, nor dis¬ 
honourable. It is only the inter-acts of other amuse¬ 
ments. 
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This, I am sure, is not talking to you like an old 
man, though it is talking to you like an old friend. 
These are not hard conditions to ask of you. I am 
certain you have sense enough to know how reason¬ 
able they are on my part, how advantageous they are 
on yours; but have you resolution enough to perform 
them? Can you withstand the examples and the 
invitations of the profligate, and their infamous mis¬ 
sionaries ? For I have known many a young fellow 
seduced by a mauvaise honte , that made him ashamed 
to refuse. These are resolutions which you must form, 
and steadily execute for yourself, whenever you lose the 
friendly care and assistance of your Mentor. In the 
mean time, make a greedy use of him; exhaust him, if 
you can, of all his knowledge; and get the prophet’s 
mantle from him, before he is taken away himself. 

You seem to like Rome. How do you go on there ? 
Are you got into the inside of that extraordinary gov¬ 
ernment ? Has your Abbate Foggini discovered many 
of those mysteries to you? Have you made an ac¬ 
quaintance with some eminent Jesuits ? I know no 
people in the world more instructive. You would do 
very well to take one or two such sort of people home 
with you to dinner every day: it would be only a lit¬ 
tle minesbra and maoarom the more; and a three or 
four hours’ conversation de suite produces a thousand 
useful informations, which short meetings and snatches 
at third places do not admit of; and many of those 
gentlemen are by no means unwilling to dine grains. 
Whenever you meet with a man eminent in any way, 
feed him, and feed upon him at the same time ; it will 
not only improve you, but give you a reputation of 
knowledge, and of loving it in others. 
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I have been lately informed of an Italian book, 
which I believe may be of use to you, and which, I 
dare say, you may get at Rome; written by one Al¬ 
berti, about fourscore or a hundred years ago, a thick 
quarto. It is a classical description of Italy; from 
whence, I am assured, that Mr. Addison, to save him¬ 
self trouble, has taken most of his remarks and clas¬ 
sical references.* I am told that it is an excellent 
book for a traveller in Italy. 

What Italian books have you read, or are you read¬ 
ing? Ariosto I hope is one of them. Pray apply 
yourself diligently to Italian; it is so easy a language, 
that speaking it constantly, and reading it often, must, 
in six months more, make you perfectly master of it: 
in which case you will never forget it; for we only 
forget those things of which we know but little. 

But, above all things, to all that you learn, to all 
that you say, and to all that you do, remember to join 
the Graces. All is imperfect without them; with 
them, everything is at least tolerable. Nothing could 
hurt me more than to find you unattended by them. 
How cruelly should I be shocked, if, at our first meet¬ 
ing, you should present yourself to me without them! 
Invoke then, and sacrifice to them every moment: 
they are always kind, where they are assiduously 
courted. For God's sake, aim at perfection in every 
thing. Nil actum reputans si quid superesset agendum. 
Adieu. Yours, most tenderly. 

* Addison’s Travels in Italy have called forth, a different criticism 
from Mr. Macaulay: “ They abound with classical quotations happily 
“ introduced, hut his quotations, with scarcely a single exception, are 
“ taken from Latin verse. . . . Even his notions of the political and 
“military affairs of the Romans seem to be derived from poets and 
" poetasters.”—Edinburgh Review, No. civil, p. 198. 
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London, March 19, 0. S. 1750. 

My dear Friend, 

I acknowledge your last letter of the 24th Feb¬ 
ruary, N.S. In return for your earthquake, I can 
tell you that we have had, here, more than our share 
of earthquakes, for we had two very strong ones in 
eight-and-twenty days. They really do too much 
honour to our cold climate; in your warm one, they 
are compensated by favours from the sun, which we 
do not enjoy. 

I did not think that the present Pope * was a sort 
of man, to build seven modern little chapels at the 
expense of so respectable a piece of antiquity as the 
Colliseum. However, let his Holiness’s taste of Vvrtu 
be ever so bad, pray get somebody to present you to 
him, before you leave Rome; and without hesitation 
kiss his slipper, or whatever else the etiquette of that 
Court requires. I would have you see all those cere¬ 
monies ; and I presume that you are, by this time, 
ready enough at Italian to understand and answer il 
Santo Padre in that language. I hope, too, that you 
have acquired address, and usage enough of the world, 
to be presented to anybody, without embarrassment or 
disapprobation. If that is not yet quite perfect, as I 
cannot suppose that it is entirely, custom will improve 
it daily, and habit at last complete it. I have for 
some time told you, that the great difficulties are pretty 
well conquered. You have acquired knowledge, which 
is the Prmcipium et Pom ; but you have now a va¬ 
riety of lesser things to attend to, which collectively 

* Prospero Lambert!nl, who reigned from 1740 to 1708 under the 
title of Benedict XIV. Even Voltaire owns of him, that he was 
“ almd de la Ohrltientd pour la dotfceur et la gaietd de son caractdre." 
—Sifecle de Lonis XV,, oh. xkxvi. 

Vol. I. 29 
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make one great and important object. You easily 
guess that I mean the Graces, the air, address, polite¬ 
ness, and, in short, the whole toumure aud agremens 
of a man of fashion; so many little things conspire 
to form that toumure , that though separately they 
seem too insignificant to mention, yet aggregately they 
are too material, for me (who think for you down to 
the very lowest things) to omit. For instance: do 
you use yourself to carve, eat, and drink genteelly, 
and with ease ? Do you take care to walk, sit, stand, 
and present yourself gracefully ? Are you sufficiently 
upon your guard against awkward attitudes, and illib¬ 
eral, ill-bred, and disgusting habits; such as scratch¬ 
ing yourself, putting your fingers in your mouth, nose, 
and ears ? Tricks always acquired at schools, often 
too much neglected afterwards; but, however, ex¬ 
tremely ill-bred and nauseous. For I do not conceive 
that any man has a right to exhibit, in company, any 
one excrement, more than another. Do you dress 
well, and think a little of the brillant in your person ? 
That too is necessary, because it is pr&vma/nt. Do 
you aim at easy, engaging, but at the same time civil 
or respectful manners, according to the company you 
are in ? These, and a thousand other things, which 
you will observe in people of fashion, better than I 
can describe them, are absolutely necessary for every 
man; but still more for you, than for almost any man 
living. The showish, the shining, the engaging parts 
of the character of a fine gentleman, should (consid¬ 
ering your destination) be the principal objects of 
your present attention. 

When you return here, I am apt to think that you 
will find something better to do, than to run to Mr. 
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Osborne’s at Gray’s Inn, to pick up scarce books. 
Buy good books, and read them; the best books are 
the commonest, and the last editions are always the 
best, if the editors are not blockheads; for they may 
profit of the former. But take care not to understand 
editions and title-pages too well. It alwayB smells 
of pedantry, and not always of learning. What curi¬ 
ous books I have, they are indeed but few, shall be 
at your service. I have some of the Old Collana, 
and the Macchiavel of 1550. Beware of the Biblio- 
manie. 

In the midst of either your studies or your pleas¬ 
ures, pray never lose view of the object of your des¬ 
tination ; I mean the political affairs of Europe. 
Follow them politically, chronologically, and geo¬ 
graphically, through the newspapers, and trace up the 
facts which you meet with there to their sources: as 
for example; consult the treaties of Neustadt and 
Abo, with regard to the disputes, which you read of 
every day in the public papers, between Russia and 
Sweden. For the affairs of Italy, which are reported, 
to be the objects of present negotiations, recur to the 
Quadruple Alliance of the year 1718, and follow 
them down through their several variations to the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748; in which (by the 
bye) you will find the very different tenures by which 
the Infant Don Philip, your namesake, holds Parma 
and Placentia. Consult, also, the Emperor Charles 
the Sixth’s Act of Cession of the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily, in 1736. The succession to the kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily being a point, which, upon the 
death of the present King of Spain, is likely to 
occasion some disputes, do not lose the thread of these 
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matters; which is carried on with great ease, but, if 
once broken, is resumed with difficulty. 

Pray tell Mr. Harte that I have sent his packet to 
Baron Firmian, by Count Einsiedlen, who is gone 
from hence this day for Germany, and passes through 
Vienna in his way to Italy, where he is in hopes of 
crossing upon you somewhere or other. Adieu, my 
friend! 

XaptT e7, Xapiret;. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 






